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Foremrd 



This volume is a record of a Seminar which served, for those of us 
who took part in it, as a pause for refreshment on a journey. To be a 
social worker is, in many ways, to be destined for a pilgrimage without 
an end. Sometimes it may seem to others that it is the quest for a just, 
equal, and perfect social order which draws us on even as, long ago, 
eyes strained to the horizon for a blissful glimpse of the jewelled shrine. 
Yet we know that for us there is no shrine, no perfect society at the end 
of the road. Each seeming achievement brings new challenges and new 
roles to be fulfilled : from time to time, even the road caves in and new 
routes must be explored. Chaucer s pilgrims paused for gaiety and 
frolic. Bunyan's for meditation and prayer. No doubt we could use our 
share of all of these, but our pauses must also serve other needs. To this 
Second Asian Regional Seminar we brought our questions — what have 
we learned and achieved so far? Where do we go from here? And at the 
Seminar, we found some answers; minds met on professional issues 
and thus allowed us to explore new directions in our field. In sharing 
the knowledge we have gained so far and in taking part in plans for 
tasks to come, we found zest for new ideas and strength to carry us on 
the road ahead but, as always, we were left with other questions and 
other problems to take back with us for testing and for mulling over as 
we again started to move ahead. 



When Singapore was proposed as the venue for this Seminar, there 
was reason for both delight and trepidation on the part of the small 
and struggling host school. The preparations beforehand and the 
SiMninar itself proved in countless w^-^vs to be an experience never to be 
forgotten. We trembled, westrived, we learned, we grew, we rejoiced. 
Undoubtedly, we also stumbled and we erred. But. by the energy and 
tolerance '^f the Planning Committee, and by the enthusiasm and the 
drive of our Chairman. Dr. Ang(>lina Almanzor. we were ever 
encouraged. In the resilience and stimulating contributions of all who 
attended, we gained inspiration; in the recollection of their good 
nature and good fellowship, we have a cherished reward. 

A'.r Wee 
Department of Social Work 
Univer..ity of Singapore 

January. 1974 
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Introduction 



At the International Conference on Social Work Education. Popu 
lation. and Family Planning convened at the East-West Centre in 
Hawaii under the sponsorship of USA/ AID in 1970. specific re- 
commendations were made in regard to the need for extensive work in 
the development of qualified social work manpower for population 
and family planning responsibilities under regional and international 
auspices. This challenge was immediately picked up by the lASSW 
with a co-nprehensive proposal for the educational development o" its 
member schools. Within the context of a central plan, the need to 
involve social workers for effective participation in family planning 
and population activities was translated into a project which involves 
three recurring cycles of activi:y over a five-year period. The first cycle 
occurs within the Asian schools, the second and the third cycles in the 
Latin American/Carribean and African schools. 

Rrcognising the fact that the major problem of the profession in this 
area lies in the inadequate preparation of social workers for family 
planning and population activities, the project plan was divided into 
three major work phases: 

1. Preparatory curriculum development by selected individual 
schools of social work concentrating on total curricular needs of 
programmes foi basic social work education. 



2. Organisation -^f regional conferences on social work educatioi* to 
make use of the technical expertise and help of internationaV 
regional consultants and colleagues. 

3. Organisation of an international workshop to share the results of 
the experience in the regions. 

Following this plan, the lASSW, with the Association of Schools of 
Social Work in IncMa. co sponsored the first Asian Regional Seminar 
in 1971. with the Nirmala Niketan School of Social Work. Bombay 
University, serving as the host school. Under the broad theme of 
curriculum development and teaching, three content areas were 
examined: (1) curriculum development with reference to sociai 
development, population problems, and family planning and social 
wo»*k research: (2) educational methods and teaching materials; and 
( 3) the learner in social work education. 

Immediately following that seminar, the lASSW family planning 
project was launched in Asia. The crucial preparatory years were 1972 
and 1973 ; for the most part, the activities were centered on preparing 
the schools for the anticipated changes in the overal! curricula^* 
objectives and goals in social work educati m. This was considered a 
most important step after the discovery that in Asia the schools of 
social work or. for that matter, the social workers as a professional 
group have hardly been tapped for family planning responsibilities. 
1 he primary reason for this was a realistic acceptance of the fact that, 
in family planning, social workers *'could not give what they did not 
have." 

Undei' the lASSW Project, eleven countries and twenty-one schools 
were visited within a period of eighteen months to obtain a first-hand 
view of progress and problems in social work education. Following the 
selection of pilot schools, national faculty workshops were organised in 
Korea, the Philippines. Indonesia, and Thailand. Individual pilot 
schools conducted faculty development programmes and international 
resource teams helped in the examination, updating, and upgrading 
of the curricula of schools of social work. By the end of 1973. most of 
the pilot schools had managed to set up a five-year plan of work Also, 
encouraginglv enough, curricular provisions including family plan- 
ning and population activit'rs were recorded ami the s oools started 
producing iiuligenc us teaching materials. 

The Singapore Seniinai was. in a way. the first Activities Report 
Meeting of schools participating in the lASSW family planning 
project. .A committee which met in Singapore in March. 1973, 
plantu*(l tlu* programme in orc'er to give the pilot schools the oppor- 
tunitv to meet togetli^T and to share and analyse (Experiences in their 
first year of acMvities. 

l o attain this goal on a r. gional basis tne objectives of ^he Seminar 
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were set as follows' 

1. To enable pilot schools to si are and analyse experiences, in- 
cluding progress, problems, and frture plans: 

2. To provide a setdng for the analysis of shared experiences, to 
gain a new perspective; 

3. To assay explicate 'he r^ le and enhance the contribution of 
social work in family planning and population activities^ within a 
developmental context ; 

4. To promote the production, exchange, and use of indigenous 
educational resources; 

5. To strengthen teaching learning processes in family planning 
and population activities; and 

6. To work on the guidelines and procedures for effective pilot- 
project evaluation. 

I'sually. the schools of social work go about undertaking curricular 
activities without consciously alloting or incli ling time for recording 
the process gone through. This time the preparations for the Seminar 
gave the faison d'etre for the documentation of actual work done by 
and goinp on in the schools of social work. These materials were freely 
shared with the other schools during the Sem?nar- Workshop. 

Intef'^ating family planning in the social work curriculum has 
indeed opened the avenue tov.ard a realistic re examination of the 
total learning experiences in social work education. More important, 
there grew an increasing awareness of the necessity for writing down 
experiences and these would eventually constitute the raw materials 
which could be the source and the beginning of formal teaching 
materials. 

I here were four major papers presented during the seminar week. 
As it became increasingly clear that social work has been seeking for 
new directions to ke^^p pace with changing needs and changing 
environmental pressures and requirements, br. Katherine Kendall, in 
her :imely paper, provided the appropriate conceptual framework to 
pave the w .y r.nd direct the focus to pievention and development in 
social woik ed'.. cation. 

Dr. llenuaii Srvin's paper provided some of the needed answers in 
rrs()oiisi* lo field queries on certain preconceived notions that the social 
worker s inahility to give full Suppc-t to family planning as part of an 
overall development plan may be traceable to an inadequate under- 
standing of the values and ethics involved, as seen in che context of 
national aspirations. He unraveled and helped resolve some of the 
rthical issues and problems related to social development within the 
context of some of the traditional values permeating the Asian wi of 
life. 

Mr. Meher Nuiiavattv gave a comprehensive report on the U.N.'s 



family planning programme and activities in the region. Ht gave an 
updated view on the U.N. approaches and thrusts to effect macro U vel 
chanj<es in the different countries. He also shared his ideas on the 
relationship of family planning and family welfare within the develop- 
mental context. 

Finally. Mr. S.H. Puthak's paper on the role and contribution of 
social work, with par:icular --eference to India, noted that social 
workers were perfoiming multiple and varied functions but that they 
were noticeably working mostly in traditional settings. In most of the 
countries in Asia, social workers are only beginning to be involved in 
national family planning programmes. 

Although these papers provided the stimulation for discussion 
during the workshop week, the proceedings of th's Seminar will reflect 
the total substantive content of what transpired in the two-week 
meeting. The genera' rapporteur has faithfully reviewed the reports so 
patiently prepared by the chairmen and rapporteurs assigned in every 
discussion group. It is only appropriate to mention here that the 
twenty-one pilot schools were actively involved in the total planning 
and implementation of Seminar activities. Likewise, the quality o*" 
participation during the meetings amply demonstrated the deep 
commitment and serious consideration giver, by the educators *o the 
family planning and population concerns in Asia. 

This Sominar has involved a number of people very deeply. It is 
hoped that the experiencf of working together shall spur social work 
educators involved in the lASSW Project to work harder and better 
than before. We express our feelings of gratitude to lASSW for 
making Asia a show piece in this international project for the training 
of SDcial workers in family planning and population. 

Dr. Angelina C. Almanzor 
Asian Regional Representative 
International Association of 
Schools of Social Work 

February. 1974 
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Opening Remarks 

I AN BOON CHIANG 



With the inrreasing sophistication and dcvrlopmein in most of our 
Asian coniniunities. it is inevitable that social work and social service 
must eventually be elevated to a higher level of professionalism, and 
more and more will there be dependence upon the expertise found in 
such work and service. A greater emphasis is even now being laid upon 
the need to have trained social workers in community service to assist 
in the handling of the complex problems affecting both the family and 
the community in fast -developing urban and industrialised settings, 
and even in agricultural situations. As an answer to pressing problems, 
the trained social worker can bring norms for practical application to 
these situations. To that extent, thi:» Seminar to consider how social 
woik })otentials can be maximised for family planning and population 
activities will contribute positively toward the fulfdlment of some 
fundamental national policies. It is equally true, however, that the 
value of trained social workers in other fields of community .service 
particularly in relation to youth can never be emphasised enough. 

One ot the major tasks of social work and service at this time seems 
to be the nvrd to find the balance between the expertise of the trained 
social \Vi)rker and the lack of trained skills of a whole host of vohmteer 



The Honorable Mr Tan Boon Chiang is Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
the I'niversiiy of Singapore. Singapore. 
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lic'Ipi'iN aiul workers wiilioui wh< in social work aiul comiminiiy smice 
in inosi Asian irgions roulil noi he iinpltMncMUrd. I hv nnphasis on 
professional ism in social work anil stMvicc should, in iny view, hv 
hahnurd wiih ihv roaliiirs of ihr social siiuaiion in order lo ensure ihe 
maximum progress and a meaningful future for our teeming com- 
munilies in Asia. Inhere must he thai judicious mixture of trained 
alliludes and volumeer zeal lo hring forih ihe hesi possihie service lo 
llie connnuniiv. Ii is Kccessary. in ihe implemeniaiion of social work 
within our various conmumiiies. ihai ihe professional shotild work i.^ 
close proximiiv wiih ihe non professional. The lead which ihe pro- 
fessional should provide musi he lenipered wiih ihe kind of human 
undersianding and involvemeni ihai ihe volunieer can provide. 
Service lo ihe connnunily enables ihe named social worker lo assess 
ihe poieniials availahle for drawing oui ihe besi in volunieer effori. 
I he irained social worker would noi advance his cause if he look ihe 
aiitiude lhai all social work and connnunily service, by viriue of ihe 
coniplexiiy of ihe problems involved, should only be handled by 
irained persoimel. 

No governmeni wiih a regard for priorilies could ever provide 
sufficienl finances for all ihe conmiunily efforis which could be 
plainied in any one lerritory. Ii should be ihe underlying duly of ihe 
irained social worker lo plan his efforis so ihai voluiueer coniribu- 
lions, wheiher in cash or in kind, can be exiracied from ihe 
connnunily lo help supplemeni and fulfill ihe social progrannnes so 
viial for ihe general and social well being of ihai communily. 1 he 
iraining of ihe social worker musi and shouhl be broadened, so ihai he 
is provided wiih ihe skills for seeking ways and means of drawing oui 
ihe besi from ihe connnunily for ihe assistance of the less foriunaie 
inemhers as well as for the ultimate general well In ing of everyone. 
()n!v then can it be said that social work training has maximis<'d not 
onlv the potentials of social work and service of whatever nature, but 
also ihe implementation of those poOMUials. Thv success of implenu iil- 
ing ihese poteiuials will largely depend upon how social plans are 
popularised so that not only is a wide voluiueei effori forthcoming, but 
aIsM tbe necessary supporting finames which can. in addition to 
wluiiever govermnental support can be nuistered. supplemeni neces 
sarv proje( is. 

M ost ot those attending this Seminar are teachers in schools of social 
work in Iran and "lurkey in the West, and Korta. Japan, the 
Philippines, and Indonesia in the Kast. It has always been my view thai 
ihe c rving need for social servic e in all the various (ommunities 
requires ihe maximising of all talent a\ailable. to .such an extent that 
universitv teachers and fatuity members, in addition to teaching 




duties aiul research contributions, should seriously consider involve- 
ment in the practical field of social work, perhaps in an extra- 
CUM icula capacity. No one can deny that in the field of social work the 
harvest is plentiful, hut the workers are few. Is there a territory within 
the Asian region which does not face a crying need for persons who will 
come forward lo offer their services, whether in an amateur or a 
professional capacity, for remuneration or otherwise, in all aspects of 
social work and community service? What is required is dedication and 
the right approach to social work. Yet the conflicting needs of our 
ch'veloping territories have very often resulted in the trained social 
worker being lured to other pursuits by the proverbial fmancial 
carrot: and thus he moves from the social field to management areas 
in pursuit of monetary inducements. The need for dedication, single- 
ness of purpose, and a genuine approach to commuriity service is ever 
more urgent and will become even more pressing as our various 
communities continue to develop. 

.At this regional Seminar, efforts will understandably be directed 
toward potentials for family planning and population activity. It is 
right and proper that this Seminar should be focussed upon a 
fundamental aspect of social work in the Asian region. In the course of 
the Seminar deliberations, there will be full opportunity for an 
exchange of experiences and ideas on how potentials for such work can 
be maximised, and I have no doubt that this Seminar will end with a 
general consensus that much has been achieved from the fruitful 
discussions and exposure to different approaches to the theme. It 
would he a pity if the knowledge which will be gained and the 
ctuu lusions w hich will be reached were to be carefully documented for 
the sole purpose of providing yet another adornment for the educa- 
tional bookshelf. It is. therefore, perhaps not out of place for me to 
mention thai it is ihe follow-up and implementation of the useful 
conc lusions leached ai this Seminar which should constitute a con- 
tinuing social work commitment in order to achieve the national goals 
of tlie respective communities represented here. 



Focus on / New 
Prevention j Opportunities 
and / for Social \Nork 
Development / Education 

KA I IIKRINKA. KKNDALL 



l Uv lASSW Projrc I to I)rvrh)|) Qualified Soci;?.l Work Manpower 
for Populaiion and Kaniily Planning Rrsponsibilitirs is an idea whcic 
linu- has conir. When many ot us met for the first time at the 
Intnnihural Seminar at th- Kast West Cerire in Hawaii, in March, 
1 family planning had no special t laim (m our interest and figured 
verv lirtle. if at all. in our educational programmes. 

U e have come a long way since then. There are now 20 pilot schools 
in 1 1 countries participating in the Projec t. In the Philippines, there is 
a pilot associaiion of s( hools of social work with seven of its member 
sc hools actively engaged in the Project. All except two of these pilot 
progrannnes one in Jamaica ;»nd one in Kcuador are in Asia, where 
the project was initiated. We also have the promise of additional 
progrannnes in Latin America and Africa as soon as the necessary site 
visits c an hi- made. Although we will not have pilot schools in Kurope 
or .North America, we are planning a Furopean consultation and 
s(*minar on so( iai work and family planning in cooperation with the 
F.ur<ipean Branch of the International Planned Parenthood Feder- 



Ih K.uhi'iiiK" .\ Ke ndall is Se( reiaiy (;eiU'ral <if the IiiH riiaiional Asso- 
(i.uinii ot Si huols ut So( i.il Work and Projec t Diret ior ot ihe Projec t to 
lV\elnp (^ualitiiMl Social Woik Manpower lor Family Planning and 
Population .Ac li\iiies. 
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cUioM. and \vr aro ciuniiia^inj^ new riirrii iilum dcvHopmcnts in this 
aira in ilir rnitc d States and Canada. Thus, the niovnnent launrhcd 
in Hawaii is now a worldwide phenomenon. There are. of eourse. 
eonsiderahle diHerences from region to region in population growth 
rates and in the pereepiion of family planning as a significant field of 
seiviee hn soi ial work. Witliin Asia, however, a strong eonsensiis has 
cnn iged on tlie desirahility and necessity of an effective social work 
contrihiition to tins field. 

1 his is. indeed, an idea whose time has come, rhe reasons are well 
known to all of us. hut they may he worth recounting. On entering the 
I97()s. social work anti mh iai work education .stoml nu the threslihold 
of change, partly l)y circumstances and partly l)y design. The tra- 
diticmal or remedial tasks of social work, important though they are. 
stHMned in.idequate when faced with the demands on the profession in 
all countries. In the Third World, the traditional educational pro- 
grannnes in si hools of social work seemed too far removed from the 
central concerns of governments as reflected in national development 
plans. The iime was ripe for movement heyoml the traditi<mal 
re examination of educatitmal goals and programmes into new educa 
tioiial ventures. 

Family planning liappened to he the trigger that set off tlie new 
emphasis on developmental social welfare. It could have been some 
thing elst . hut in manv respects ve are fortunate that it was family 
planning hccausc it embodies the characteristics of developmental 
social welfare more than almost any other field in whi( h so( iaI workers 
arecurientiv engaged. Moieover. family planning has the advantage 
ol enHn acing all ol soc iaI work's methodological approaclies. from the 
theiapeutic relationship tinough all forms of individual and group 
aciivitv to social policv. planning, administration, and the broadest 
ivpe ol conununity involvement and action, thus assuring it an 
appropriate place in every edueational sequence in the curriculum. 

.Mihnugh these rcMsons are all highly ccnnpelling as explanations for 
the succcsN of the I.ASSW Projei t. there is something 4nore tliat needs 
to be added. We have ( .>iuinuously (*mphasi.s(*d that family planning is 
onlv <)ne piece in the mucii larg(T mosaic of prevention and develop- 
niiMU. In working on tliis one piece, we heconu* involV(*d in ever- 
widening (onierns wbith inevitably lead us into new directions or 
oppcutunities for social work education. 

While w-e may refer to new opportunities or dircrtions. it does not do 
justK f to sorial work to forget or overlook the ag(* old commitment of 
our pr<)lession to pr(*V(*niion and social reform. The widely known 
d(*finition of soc ial work, which desc ril)t*s its professional activities as 
falling within ihreetunc lions. is the: "restoration of impaired capacity, 
provision ot mdivtdual and social resources, and prc^vention of social 
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ilvsfuiu lion This is only one of many definitions thut invuriably joins 
|>ir\rntion with it'incdial activities. We all know that in its beginniiigs. 
Aiu\ partic iilaily in its c*arli(*st flowering, social work stood for an ecjual 
inteit*>t in vnial reform and social provision. This balance has not 
alwavs hec'n maintained, but the idea of j>revenii()n and cure as 
inseparable i one ems has always been a cornerstone of our philosophy, 
if not of out practice 

NcvcMtheless. at this time we do have special opportunitic^s to 
c-nibrac e prevention and devel<)pmeni as new directions for social work 
cuiucation. With family planning as our point of entry, let us now 
examine* our new opportunitic's, using the Project s first two years of 
experience as a guide. 

PREVENTION 

Fiist. let us look at the concept of prevention. Primary prevention, 
as practiced in public health, lemains an elusive will-of the wisp for 
stu ial work. When one recalls what is meant in public healtli parlance 
by "piimary prevention. ' we can readily understand why it eludes us. 
We are more at home with secondary a.id tertiary prevention, which 
simpiv means using what we know about p:irticular problems, condi- 
litms or situatiens to alleviate* unwantc*d or undc*sirable consc^quences 
n\ to initiate* changes h)r the better. Primary pre*veniion nu*ans the 
actual pre*ve-mion of the* occiirrenc eof di.sease* or certain conditions 
thiouifh e'limination of the known hazards or causc*s. or by immu- 
niNation In othe-i words, purify the wat<*f supply and you will prevent 
i\plu)id le\e'r. I)e*strov the Anopheles mi^scjuito and you will prevent 
inalaiia. X'accinate* the population and you will prevent smallpox. It 
woidd indeeMl be a boon to mankind if social work could set as targe*ts 
the elimination of the \aM and comple*x human and soc ial problems 
that brsei this woild. 1 he* be*si that \\v can do is to break out of the 
laiger pioi)iein> the* paitic idai entitie*s that are within our competence 
to pie\rnt anil to de-\e*lop the methodology that will e*nabie us to 
piattisr |ue'\t*nti\t' social woik. 

I«) 1)1 im4 in taimlv piannin^ at this point is to invite facetious 
icmaiks ai)out the all too obvious coiuu*ction betwe*en pre*vention of 
biiihs aiul the use ut contraceptive's, which is ce*rtaiidy primary 
pirNrnti.in but this is noi what 1 have in mind. What I do have in 
mind i> tlir M-.disation that tamily planning, more* than any other field 
ol sn\iir \\v liaNc rnieird in rc'ccnt years. gi\e*s us an opportunitv to 
asNCss ilic applicabilitN in >o( iai woik piac tisc* ol the epidemio!%«gi( al 
appMuuh ol Mime adaptation nt it. 
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\Vli.ii pirt iv lv is involved in ilu' um- ilir rpidnnioloj^ic a) ap- 
proadif I he uoid q)iarnn(.l()|4y is in iiscit a monthtul an<l pnhapswr 
shoulil biirny irvirw what it inrans. Kpidnnioloijy romrs fioni ihrvv 
(Mcvk words whit h may Uv ii.inslaird as "knowli Aj^v about proplr." or 
pe rhaps •tlir siirmr of ptoplr/' and has hrrii rrfnrrtt to as a 
flrimivr story tri hniqur/ ' Kpidrmiolojry h^^an, as its nanu- sii^ 
l^t'sts. as an attempt to pu//lr out thr reasons feu rpidnnies. why they 
struck wlien thry did. and why some j^roups of p-opir rather than 
others were alterted. It continues as an observational seimee eon 
cerned with groups ot people rather th;ni with any individual person. 
It attempts o diseover the in^ idei>re or oerurrenee of a partieular 
disease oi eondition and it studies the prev.deuee or fre(|Ueney of the 
disease or ore urreme w hile analysiM^ all possible eausal factors. It has 
a connnunitv wide eonnotation in that it identifies the population at 
risk. i.e.. those jjioups of people who are more likely than others to be 
atfec ted. I hat is by no means all there is to epidemioh)j{y, but perhaps 
entuiKh has been said to leveal that although the word itself may sound 
foiei.i^n to soeial work ears, its problem solvinj^ operations have a 
familiar rinjj. It is indeed jiroblem-solving. but with certain fixed 
rules. 

PainiK planning is not a disease or a problem or an oi curiem e. but 
it is associated w ith a w ide ianj{e of conditions that brin>{ ii w ithin the 
puiiiew of primary prevention. Ctmsider. lor example, thai illejijal 
ahtMtion has been described as the most widespread hum. n disease, 
whic h is another way of sayinjj that illegal abortion is epidemic in the 
wmhltoda\.' In some c Duntries of F.urope. it has been said although 
ncu \erilic-d. that the abortion lale excredsthe l)irth rate.* I bishas also 
been lepoitcci tiom Asia and can be re,i{ardc-d as a si^M^al of the 
deteinmiation of wcimen not to have more chihhc n ihan thc-y want. 
The hi)»h moriahty and moibidity associated with -nducc-d abortion, 
tlu physic .d and emotional sufteriny?. and the waste of woman 
lescuiues make- this an intolcMable situation. If this were c holc-ra. there 
would be w(nldwi(te mobilisation for immediate action. Primary 
pieventinn is the answer, and it is imieed available in family planning 
wliK h has the powei to eliminate the public he alth pioblem of illegal 
ahiirti(»n 

Ue may not be able to mastei epidemioloifv. but wc- tan practise 
pic-M nriv» social wmk and one aspect of ?his practise is the idc i li 
t ic ation : popu l.itions at lisk in Iran, wlieic* prostitute s are conyjre- 
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y.itnl ill a ic.l li^lu diMiirt in IVhridii. sniial w. nkfi.. uiojirniscd (he 
s|)(M iai MiiiUM.ibilitv of thr tocn aye (laii|L;lu(Ss oi llu- prostiuilc s. 
Whilr iMo\i<r'ii I a v»ii ictv ol sci vires to ihc total populaiion of ihr an a 
tlMniii;h a 1. 11. in unity \vr|ta»c iciuir social work suiilriUs srhrtc-d 
ih« M *»!ils as a high risk taigct jLiioup. I hioiigli ilic uyr films, 
i ouns(*llin;^. aiul .uroup pioiriaininrs. a stratri{\ ot prr\nition was put 
into ope ration w hirh. alihouj{h it w ill not hr as cffn ti\r as varrination 
toi smallpox, mav prottrt a vuliu-rablr liii>h risk group from falling 
into prostitution as a way of litr. In soc iai work trims, this could be 
lalUMl pri*\riuion. 

A icport from the IMiilippiiu-s tells oi a ha)scly organised youth 
group in a sipiattrr slum w hich was identified as a specially vulnerable 
liigli risk group. I hrough spec ial activities, family ;*lanning guidance, 
and familv life education, the hoys in tliis group were lielped to 
develop skills and values tluu would make them immune to squatting 
as a wav of life. 

I here are many gradations if) prevention, and there are more 
oppoi tuniiies than we realise lo pra' tise p.eventive social work. While 
engage d in giving service, social workers should also he able to disi over 
and classify not one but niany causal factors and thus determine visible 
taigeis for preventive action. Consider how often, as social workers, we 
aieiiuolved in cases of ( hild abuse, child iwglect. and child abandon 
mem and in situations of f.imily discord, rndoubtedly. there are 
manv lauses mi such situations, but has it beeo an ingrained profes- 
sional hal)it to sort out and classify those causes? Bei ause of our new 
iiU(*r(*st in familv planning, we may now see more clearly than ever 
befoif ihe association between maiital discord, child defec ts, or child 
neglec I and too manv children coming too (jui.kly. We are (onfionted 
daih bv the multipl • and inttMreiated causes ot poverty and the many 
irsuhant piobleins. Do wv know whether high fertility is more 
si^nitii ant than other causes in i elation to any or ail of these* problems? 
I'oi cxampUv do mothris of many ( hildren have a higher percentage 
of deleitive (hildien than other mothers? As soiia' %vorkrrs. we mav 
not b(* al^le to cari v tlnough epid(*iniologi( al sti^dies. I)ut \\v can 
obsri \e ami wr can d(*velop i moi " leniifi appvoai h to the siudv of 
ihoM- soi iai disoiders or conditions with v hi( h we are familiar and 
wiiii b etieit (M '.hieaten given s(*gments < I the population. It is from 
tills pnint th.i; we can b(*gin work that will U*ad to prev(*niion ami 
(*\c*nui.illv v\iM bait tlir oi cui reiu e oi these* disord(*rs I In^ wecaiinoc do 
ainm* bni. aNwe nIkiII mu* in «i later s(*cti<in of this papei . tlu*rc is. even 
now nun b tb.it \\r cannot do aloiu*. Intt*; pi of(*ssioiial t(*amworA is a 
m.i|ni iompon* lu of our involv(*inent in liu* new dir(*itions of pie- 
\riitiiMi and de\e|npi)K*iu . 
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DEVELOPMENT 



In the sdiuv way (hat fa.nilv planning sharpens our prrccpiion of 
social work as a provt^ntiM* service, it iiMi help us to itlentifv and 
heeonie better ei^uipped to handle smial developinenr functions. 
No on*» has as yet d( fined those function:* at K'ast to my 
saiisfaeiion with enough specificity to provide a firm base for 
curiiculuni planning, but I have found helpful a set of c haracteristics 
of social development recently identified by a Ignited Nations Kxpert 
Working (;roup on Social Welfare Pf)licy and Planning.* Through 
their application to family planning. I believe we can also gain insight 
into other de\el(>pmental functions. 

1. Dnt hfnm ntal boaal wvlfan* is posrJiv, not reme^/zW/. in its 
ohfictnvs. Here we have a fundamental characteristic which can 
become the measure of social work's crutribution. Kconomic and 
social development have v-merged as the keystone of national policies 
in most of the countries represented at this Seminar. All sectors 
health, education, labour, social welfare, commerce, etc. are in 
volved. and each sector makes its own contribution. The social welfare 
contribution has to do with human beings who are or should be at the 
centre of development and whose potential must be realised if 
de\elopinent is to succeed. Therefore.our concern as social workers lies 
in our complete commitment, by hist(*ry. profession, and experience, 
to the well being of people. In other words, we are concerned with 
human development and the way in which pet)ple can be served by 
economic- and social development. 

Family planning is intrinsically positive in its objectives, because the 
major purpose of birth limitation is to give every child born into the 
world an opportunity to become a total human being. This point does 
not need elaboration, but we should perhaps examine our practise in 
family planning to assess the extent to which we are guided by positive 
obje( tives. It is easy to think narrowly of family planning in the 
leinrdial sense as a means of aNoiding unwanted children. I his is a 
distasteful concept, particularly to a professional group which has 
alwavs given priority to family and child welf;ire and which places 
inestimable value on every human life. This is why the idea (^f birth 
control emerges as a negative approach to so' iai workers and to many 
others in certain parts ot ihe woild. On the other hand, family 
planning or child spacing sei-n as positive family welfare carries the 
lil»*rairig connoraMon ot decisions freely made to bring children into 
ihr wcnld when there is a chance that individual potential can be 

fulhllrd 
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In nvivini; into oihri areas of dcvclopmnual soc ial wHfau*, wr may 
tiiul that riianv ol our so-iallcd rcnu'dial scrvicrs arc indcrd dovrlop- 
niintal simply htiausr \vf ha\r iml)U('(l thnn with tht* positive 
appioai h ot uiiloi kiiig human potential. In the harkground reports 
prepared loi this Seminar, there art* significant referem e*; to students 
and tai ullv heeoming partners ol the people in c reating struc tures and 
opportunities lor a hetter life. This, indeed, is human development, 
and this is what lies at the heart of economic and social development. 

1!. Oi'ii In {mu ntal social urlfarv is compn hvKsive in approach and 
related to all sectors of need. Again, we find that family planning, 
wlule onlv one piece in the mosaic of so( i;M development, touches all 
seitors health, ediuaiion, lahour. social welfare, etc. Learned dis- 
courses can lake plare as to which cone^ first: success in family 
planning as a prerequisite for development. or success in development 
as a prerequisite Un success for family ()lanning. In any event, they 
need eai h other and in our work in family planning we also need to he 
awart of the inl.Trelationship l)etween high fertility and a host of 
economic and social factors and conditions. In fact, our interest in 
family planning requires that we redouhle our efforts to ensure social 
and economic progress and social justice. 

I hus. it is heartening to find in the reports from the Philippines that 
tamilv plaiming is integrated with the developmental activities l)eing 
i airied on in sipialter slum areas; that it is hringiug soual work into 
new fields such as agro industrial settings and low cost housing 
pn»iei ts: and that it is inspiring new functions sucli as the provision of 
leadership training seminars for social action leaders. 

In Iran, we find that family planning services are integrated with 
pie natal and post natal care, with liii-racy classes, group activities for 
viiutli and toi adults, handicraft training, daycare, and a whole range 
j)l social set vices. I am sure that there is also evidence from other 
(ouniries that our concern with famiU planning hrings us into 
e\ei ( losrr rouch with all those sectors of need that can he met only 
thiough comprrlu nsive social and economic development. 
:V Deielitpniental unial welfare is relevant to all sectors of the 
ffofiulathoi and ft is able to meet the needs of target fu^fndations as a 
uhnl,', uith deu/ahle ctniseifuences for national deielof)ment. We 
lia\e preuousK referred lo sectors as fields. We are now concerned 
with cliHeiem sectors ol the population. It is characteristic of devel 
opmemal social welfare that services, in principle, are community* 
\\\i\r arul not limited to any particular groups, although spcxial gro ips 
iiia\ he singled out as target populations. T\\v analogy with epide- 
miological piauise. desciihcd earlier in this paper, is ohvii)Us. 

Mui • and moie. tainilv planning is de signed to reac h all se-ctors of 
population and \un just v.omen of child hearing age. Population 
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c'(lin auoi) HM< lu's ihv yount^: sex riiucation is iiu reasinj^ly being 
dcM-lopecI tor vniuh groups: men of all ages are reached through iheir 
|*!at< s of einpUiymeiu. ihe army, or other all-male enelaves: and the 
message is laiiied to old people who are often the deeision-makers in 
the tannli(*s. 

Although family planning as a service is relevant to all sih tors of the 
populaiion. there are taigel gnuips wliieh benefit from speeial at- 
tention. Ill I bailand. for example, the Pepartment of Soeial Work 
plans in promote family life education through a series of meetings 
wiih uni\ersiiv students. The purpose of this kind of programme is to 
help students deveU)p a:i apprei iaii«)n of the quality of family life and 
a sense of responsibility for planning marriage and [)arenthood. 

The successful use of familv planning services by target populations 
camuM fail to have desirable consequences for national de velopment. 
A hazard here for social workers. h«)wever. is the possible misuse of 
lamilv plaiming with spe cial groups as ai: anti-pove rty measure'. While 
famiU plaiming can make a significant difference in the lives of 
indi\i<lual pe)or lamilie's. and while it is indee'd a factor in promoting 
eHonomic de ve lopme nt, it cannot and should not be re'gaidrd as a cure 
lor pove riv. Nor is it a substitute- for the- reforms and se rvices that are 
n<r< s%aiv U - all families to achieve a de'cent qualicy of life. Here, it is 
usi lul to recall what was said earlier about a ))ositive as opposed to a 
lemtMlial apprciach. In vv«)rking with any targe t group, regardlt.ss of 
economic or social status, the goal is not anti birth, or anti children, 
oi ami anything. It is pr<» human de velopment anei the fulfillment of 
human pot< ntial. For social work, this is the central objective of 
deNc lopmeiu and the objexiive that we are now trying to achieve 
tluougli a n*orie*ntation of siicial work e'dncation. 

SOME CURRICULUM ISSUES 

I hisSt nnnar liiings us toge the r to study and n fle ct upein the'se ne w 
diieuions \u soe i d work e ilucation. Most of the- schools n pre sente'd 
iM ir h.ive aluaclv inuiated changes in their lurricida in oreier to 
r\parM <m incorpcnate loiue iu on population and family plamiing. 
SouM' SI lionis have* i hose-n to iiuegrate* this content imo existing e eiurses 
ami tield iiistrue tion . s«Mn<- have- e stablished spe cial courses: and a 
mimix r ha\t- done* both. Sitae- e-ai h si hool is e ne (un age-d to de velop its 
pii»v:iainn;«* in the' light of its nww educational tibji-ctive-s and local 
siluaiiMii uii two luiiieulum plans are- the same. This is as it shoule! 
be Inn I am suie- we will find that the re are- le rtain qiustions and 
issues winth all sihtmls fae e- in this new curric ulum building task, l.vi 
me «intiiipat(' a frw of these* curriculum issuers. 
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Social Policy Issues 



Population control appears to be distasteful and. perhaps, even a 
forbidden subject in social work circles in Latin America and Africa. 
It does not emerge too clearly as a social ptilicy issue in the pro- 
granuncs of tlie schools in Asia, except possibly in the schools in Iran. 
Bangladesh, and Singapi^re. Our attitude toward this subject deserves 
some attention. It has b/en evident in ail of our conferences and 
seminars that family ^lianning is seen as congruent with social work 
\alues wliile population contn)! is not. We are committed to volun- 
tarism, and we find alnu)st frightening the ideas that go beyond family 
plaiming into a catalogue of horrors, such as the injection of a fertility 
< ontrol substance into the water supply or the withdrawal of social 
welfare benefits from families with more than a stated number of 
cbildr(*n. 

I he iNsue for diNCUssion is the extent to which we should ventilate 
tins 4|ueNtion of involuntary fertility control in our educational pro- 
grammes. .As educational institutions, our schools believe or should 
believe in f reedom in expb)re all questions, whether or not we are in 
agreenu'tu witli tlie ideas expressed. Social work schools, as profes- 
sional Si lH)t)ls. ha\e a connnitment to educate for the future and. in a 
number of countries, some ft)rm of population control may well 
V-ecome a part of tliat future. If tliey are to make any contribution to 
policv tiecisions. Mu ial workers must have a dee[) understanding of the 
problem and ilie reasons for tlie proposals that go beyond family 
plaiming. I Ik y must liave more than an emotional reaction to 
proposals sucli as tlie witb«lrawal of welfare benefits. They need to 
buttiess their fet lings witli rational arguments and. most important, 
tliev ^houhl be ready with counter proposals. For exam[)le. it might be 
the MM iai woik vie w tliat tlie withtlrawal of social welfare benefits is a 
sbon sigliied approacli. In addition to tiie moral issue of penalising 
the ihildren for the irresponsibility of tlie parents, tliere could be 
sell dt leatiiig eionomic and soc ial effects. If poor parents are 
penahM-d eionomiially for having too many children, then their 
thihucn Me likelv to be i aught in the same kind of poverty and the 
sam«- kiiHl of -.ituation that will prevent them from prac tising family 
plamiiiii;. If sot iaI workers ( an muster evidence to support such 
aiguments it must be brought to the attention of policymakers. 

It is p:im.iiil\ foi this itMson that, io me. it seems ne((*ssarv to 
fxpdsr students fieelv and fullv to the social polic v issues that aris.' in 
lelation IO populaiinn ami family planning. As issuers art* debated, 
exiellem nppoiiunities bet onie available to discuss value lonflic ts. 
laiinnal vs t*mo(ion,d lesponses. and promising ttiunter proposals, 
sill h as ihi' polit v now so witlely f«)llowt\l in (!hina for marriage to be 
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tlflavfd H)a.Ke2r) for wonu-ii and W for men. or proposals that permit 
women to choose between using maternity benefits for the intended 
purp<.se or letting them become available as a pension at a later point. 
In debating population policies, we shall inevitably become involved in 
a disciission of policies that improve educational opportunities, parti- 
cularly for girls, or policies that, in general, improve the status of 
women iuui increase their chances for employment. This puts us 
.st|uarely in the business of educating for social development which, 
after all. is our overall objective. The opportunity to explore and 
argue the pros and cons of thorny social issues in population and 
family planning should, therefore, be welcomed and not avoided. 

Questions on Social Planning and Administration 

Recent n-gional meetings sponsored by the United Nations 
Ec<>nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East have carried us into 
social planning as a key developmental activity for social workers.* 
Social planning positions, however, are normally reserved for persons 
who have had substantial experience in the execution and admin- 
istration of social policies. In other words, since one does not usually 
begin at the top. it is our obligation as curriculum builders to prepare 
.students for ptwitions that serve effectively as stepping stones to greater 
responsibilitie;. .Administrative positions fall into this category. It is 
mv impre.s.sion. based admittedly on insufficient knowledge of the 
details of various educational programmes, that we are not placing 
sufficient emphasis upon administration as an important subject 
matter for social workers. 

Our entry into family planning should propel us in this direction. 
The grass roots work and much of the motivational activity in family 
planning are performed by aides or field workers who are not and need 
not he qualified professionals. However, if they are tO be successful, 
thev must be trained and supervised by qualified profe.s.siona!3 who 
carrv the aihninistrative responsibility for the programme. We do not 
vet know to whai extent .social workers will be used as administrators 
and trainers. Our educationadmirably equips us for the organisational 
activity that is involved in working with communities and for under- 
stJiuling the behavioural aspects of the task. A question for review is 
whether we are equally well equipped to handle administrative 
respoiisihilities. including the training and .supervi.si<m of non- 
professional personnel. If we prove ourselves in this type of adminis- 
trative responsibility in family planning, we can extend our claims 
outwartl to other fields in social development and upward to social 
policv and plaiuiing. 

• l'i..l.liiit> .111,1 l'i.is|,,.<ts in S.h.M.N 1)1 SiKial Work Conn il>uliiiK I" l)«-\.-|<i|mi.-iit in ihc 
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Practise Problems 



In iny review of certain c haracteristics of preventive social work and 
(U^velopiiiental social welfare. I noted that family planning is a 
community- wide activity, touching all sectors of need and all sectors of 
the population. We also know that family planning, bearing as it does 
upon intimate personal relations, can be a very private matter. As 
mentioned earlier, family planning uses all of social work's method- 
ologies, from the intensely therapeutic to the broadest community 
approaches. All of our skills are needed, but a new iioncept is emerging 
or. perhaps, it is today's version of an old concept. I refer to popular 
participation, which bears a strong resemblance to community de- 
velopment efforts to help people to help themselves. 

I he developmental characteristics outlined by the V N, Expert 
Group did not specifically mention popular participation, but the 
discussion and other sections of the report made it clear that greater 
participation by the people is a key element in social development. 
People must be allowed and encouraged to deal with their problems 
directly and locally. 

An example of the ultimate in popular participation as a way of 
arriving at local decisions was given recently in an article by a Chinese 
writer in the Xew York Times, She reported that, since the Cultural 
Revolution, total participation und total involvement have become 
almost an ingrained h-^bit in Chinese communes and neighbourhoods. 
She illustrated how. in t. mi'* planning, a neighbourhood organises to 
debate the number of that each family would plan to have 

within the next year. The families agree, between them, whose turn it 
will be to have, or not to have, a baby. In one group, every woman had 
decided to have no more than two children. One woman accidentally 
got pregnant out of turn, thus taking away from another woman the 
po.ssihility of having a baby. The first woman, in order not to interfere 
with her neighbour's right to have a baby, underwent an abortion in 
spite of the fact that she had no male child and very much wanted one. 
1 he woman's action was seen as public spirited and correct, a natural 
outcome of the woman-to-woman solidarity resulting from popular 
participation.^ 

It was exciting to find in the background mat lials for this seminar a 
realisation of the importance of popular participation as a significant 
element in social work practise in family planning. The inculcation of 
family planning as a way of life via a people- based programme is 
dcMribed in the background report for the Schools of Social Work 
Assoc iation of the Philippines. In one of th« individual lepoirs from a 
Philippine school, a new kind of field placement has been created; it is 

^ HanSiiMii. Fariiilv PlaniiiiiK ill C:hina.*. \Vu Vririk 7 imrs. .Srp((-nib«*r 1 1973. 
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not imiiiuiionalist d through an agency but begins, operates, i ul ends 
with the people themselves. 

In Korea, mothers' chibs organised to promote family planning 
have, in some areas, become a forte for community change and 
improvement. Indeed, the organisation of women to quicken aware- 
ness of their own needs and to effect changes in their status is a vital 
element in social development. In a Philippine report, we find the 
following statement : 

rheRroup of moihers concerned with the nutrition programme 
\oliintarilv asked for a family planning series of lectures to be combined 
with ihv luitiitioii demonstration. They themselves plan the lecture 
(onieni vhich starts wiih sex education and understanding the 
ilvnaniii s of prejirnancy and goes on to fertility control measures. 1 here 
is an unbelievable acceptance of family planning among this group. , , 

rnbelievable? Yes and no. While it may be unbelievable in relation 
to acceptance by groups in other situations^ it does not surprise social 
workers that people who have an opportunity to plan their own 
Hciivities and arrive at their own decisions remain highly motivated to 
continue a programme or activity which they regard as their own. 

Social work s knowledge and value base should prepare well for the 
encouragement of popular participation. I am not sure, however, that 
we have fully grasped the difference between the familiar skills of 
traditional group work and community work and the way in which 
social workers become involved in popular participation. Although the 
basic principle of helping people to help themselves remains operative, 
popular participation has a wider connotation than self-help village 
programmes. There is an element of activism, of the awakening of an 
awareness that goes beyond specific needs of the people to a transfor 
mation of their very lives and the institutions serving them. This 
requires new skills, where the social worker is a partner in dialogue and 
action, not just an enabler. This is an enormously difficult task 
because of the social distance that, in many of the countries repre- 
sented here, separates the professional from the people. There are 
many other pr u tise problems with which we shall be concerned, but 
the importance of popular participation in the whole area of social 
development and particularly in family planning may justify sin- 
gling out this one area for close examinatio.i of the role of the social 
worker and the training necessary to perfoim that role. 

Issues in Field Instruction 

Innovation in field instruction may turn out to be a major benefit of 

•l)nl. ,rs K I ,n Stufiii Work EiiuaHwn { Nl.niil.i: (Miilinpinc WimMMis 
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ihr tjiiiilv plaiuuiiK projm. The floating tidd phuvninits drscrihrd 
l)V J IMiilippinr Sriiool So( ijl Work oHvr us our oxjinplr. riu- 
tloatinj; placrinciu is hasrd 'in liir as it rxists in a (onniuiniiy:" it 
invoKc-s a drvrlopmrni pat kaj^'r * wliit li ' rrlns to ilir totality ot 
SCI vic es plannrd and iinplrinrntrd willi ihr proplr of ihr ( oiiiniuniiy. 
aimrd toward a desired nonoiuif and social change for a higher 
qualiiv ot life."" t he vitality of such placements is evident in the 
repoii. an<l. since popular participation is a significant aspect of the 
floating field phicenieni. I am sure that it would he useful to many to 
liave an analysis of the methodology emph)yed. as well as ilie learning 
oppiMiuniiies. and arrangements for supervision and evahiaiion of 
students at some later time. 

The prohleni of integrating family phnming activities into ongoing 
social welfare prograuunes. which is descrihed in the report from 
Korea, isonelliat may well effect most scliools in the region. A faculty 
sludv revealed tliat htlle attention was given to family phuming in the 
regular work of ilie social welfare agencies seh*cted for study. Igno- 
rance, radier than prejudice, was ohviously the reason for tliis neghvl. 
I he problem for llie Korean sc lools and. prol)ahly. for orlier si liools 
hcN in bringing social work gra*iuates or other personnel used as field 
insirucicns up to date on ilie place of family planning in the pro 
giammes of all soiial welfaic agenc ies. 

1 lie interrelationship of family planning and other development 
orienteil piogrannnes is well illustrated in the report from Iran, wliicli 
dcM lihes ilie cnnnnunity welfare training centres used for field 
inMruciion. Wiiliin a specified geographical area, these centres serve 
the needs ol ilie surrounding population. We have already noted that 
in Iran literal v ( lasses, handii rafts, day care for pre scliool cliildren. 
vomh activities, men's groups, pre natal, post natal and family plan 
nin>; sei vices for women, and a variety of soiial services are lirouglit 
logi thcr in one place, usuallv in an attrartive building tliat serves as an 
oasis m a desert of need. Sui li centres started as an extension of tlie 
sil.iol of social work in orilcr to serve special populations and to 
piovide field instruction for students. As fa.nily planning progrannnes 
in most lountiies are usually integrated with liealtli services and not 
wi:h s(H icd wellaie services, liie advantages of this type of lonununitv 
wcllare centre as a training facility for family phmning and for social 
development should be iliorougldy explored. 

The Problem of Interprofessional Teaching and Learning 

hamilv planning cuts across a steadily increasing nund)er of disci 
plincs. both academic and professional. I here are still hierarchical 
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(listiiu tioiis. Iinwcvcr. with ihv nirdu ai doc tor still ptTtrivod as the lop 
iiKiii on the familv planning lomn pole. Nuisrs ami midwivrs cluster 
around ilu' doiioi to nunpriM' the tlinital team. In another area of 
expertise, the demographer reigns supreme, with his faets and figures 
providing the hase for policies and programmes. I'he soeialseic ntists 
sociologists, eeononiists. anthropologists, psychologists contribute 
special knowledge. The conununications people contribute special 
techniques. The home ecommiists, health educators, lawyers, religious 
leatlers. t<Mchers of various kinds, and a variety of technicians are 
involved in providing information or services. It has betMi said that 
laniilv planning has Ixrome a bandwagon, with every di.scipline 
( limbing on board. If so. this is an excellent thing. We are dealing 
with (jucsiions and problems that affect the entire human race. Kvery 
discipline should engage in finding answers and solutions and no 
discipline can do it alone. 

I lowever. this plethora of talent and involvement does raise the is.sue 
of interdisciplinary teaching and learning. With which disciplines do 
we join forces, and for what purposes? Obviously, we need the 
knowh^ige that comes from the social sciences. Our work will be more 
effective if we know the techniques of communicati<m. We can hardly 
engage in direct service without the participation! of the doctor, nurse, 
and midwife. 

i cam teai hing is used in some schools for the double purpose of 
providing knowledge from other disciplines as well as a demonstration 
of the particular roles of each discipline in family planning. One 
school of social work, noting the disadvantages of duplication of effort, 
has reporte(i pKms for a cooperative curriculum with its medical 
sc hool, i he curriculum will include classroom and field teaching 
particularlv relevant to medico-social operaticms oriented toward 
familv planning in rural settings. All schools use lec turers from related 
fields to provide ceriain content, usually in the areas of background 
knowledge. 

We have scarcelv begun to work out the most fruitful methods in 
interdisc iplinarv cioperation and team work. This Seminar, with 
repieseniaiives of several ac adcMoic and professional disciplines, gives 
us an opportunity to venture into whai remains largely unexplored 
teriiioiv. despite our long clinical association with doctors and 
psvt hiatrists in such fields as medical and psychiatric soc ial work. 

CONCLUSION 

I here is nuich more that can and. I am sure, will he said about 
curri(ulun: issues and problems at this Seminar. We will not solve all 
our problems, but the excliange of experience will inevitably sluui light 
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on mosi of them and help us to move forward in our individual and 
tolletlive efforts. 

Thv push toward indigenisation will produce healthy differences of 
opinion and approach. Thv continuing search for similarities as a 
profc\ssional discipline will reveal universals, products of our con- 
tinuing growth as a worldwide profession. 

I have often recalled the words of welcome at the International 
('onference on Social Work Fducation, Population, and Family 
Planning in Hawaii in 1970, but they are worth repetition. "All men 
are brothers, all women are sisters, all brothers are different, all sisters 
are different, and the difference is beautiful.** We are one in our belief 
in the aspirations and struggle of people to shape their own destinies 
and a better world, but we are different in the ways in which, in our 
several countries, we try to achieve that better world. If we accept 
difference as good and desirable, we will find it equally good and 
dc\sirable to work and share together in the spirit of true professional 
unity. 
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A Review of the / The Contribution 
United Nations' / of Social Welfare 
Programmes and / to the Programme 
Activities in / in the 

Family Planning j Asian Region 

MKHKR C. NANA\ A'l IT 



INTRODUCTION 

I lu- toiuiihuiions of I'nitcd Nations organisations in tht* fidd of 
population and family planning and their efforts to relate social 
welfare with family planning activities are so extensive and so vast that 
any attempt at review is clearly a difficult task. It is therefore 
appropriate to highlight some of the efforts made by the United 
Nations and its regional arm. in Asia, the Kconomic Commission for 
Asia and the Far Fast ( F.CAFE) . to indicate the trends of development 
that may interest social workers and social work educators in the field 
of family planning. It is al.so significant to indicate the contribution 
that the field of social welfare can make in fuirdling the objectives of 
tfu* programme in the region. 

EFFORTS OF UNITED NATIONS ORGANISATIONS 

The awareness of relating .social welfare with population policies 
and progranuiies of family planning found expression in the re- 



Mrh. I C N.in.iv.ittv is Rcj/iuiial .Adviser on .Sorial Welfare Aspeits of Fa lily 
Planning t<n the l uiicd .Nations Kiononiic C'.oinmi.ssion for Asia and tht Far 
Fast. 
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inminriuialions i)t the Inlornaiional Conterence of Ministers Respon- 
sible foi Soc ial Welfare, orjjaniseil bv the United Nations at New York 
in 

In nunuiies whit h havernxased into ai iive population policies, soc ial 
wellaif MTvires have an important role to play in family planning 
pinvrrannnes whic h may havr themselves far reac hing implications for 
the rnuntries economir and soc ial development. Soc ial welfare services 
should actually he called upon to contribute their knowledge of family 
and community attitudes and needs at the very first stage of policy 
lormuliition. so that populatitm policies may take due account of the 
pre\ailini; lultural concepts and attitudes regarding the scope and 
limits nt indi\idual freedom generally and more specifically individual 
responsibilities to parenthood.' 

This was further supported by the First Asian Conference of 
.Ministers Re sponsible for Social Welfare hc*Id at Manila in 1970. This 
meeting emphasised the need to relate social welfare with family 
planniiijL; anci recommended effective measures to ensure family 
weliare through family planning. 

I he process of examining the requirements of social welfare for 
family planning was further extended at the Interregional Meeting of 
Experts on .Social Welfare A.spects of Family Planning held at United 
Naticuis Headquarters in 1971. I bis group of experts referred to the 
"dc-velopmentaT and "preventive" functicms of social welfare in 
relating the c ontribution of social welfare personnel and institutions to 
family planning in the context of national policies and programmes. 
1 bis expert group did not draw any sharp boundaries between the 
disciplines c<)n(erning adult education, rural extension, home 
economics, public health, communication, and social work in identify- 
ing the roles that could be played by workers in the field of social 
welfare in general at all levels of field requirements. It took a broad 
view ot the infiuence of social welfare on meeting the objectives of 
familv planning. In countries where family planning has already been 
adopted as a policy or a programme, either under public or voluntary 
auspic c's. the social welfare personnel and institutions could contribute 
in: ( a) delivery of direct family planning services to ensure social, 
psvcbological. and cultural aspects which are crucial to the acceptance 
of tamilv planning |)ractises: ( b) communication and education of 
thosr who are as yet not motivated through daily contacts with local 
leaders and potential users in community and or individually based 
social welfare services; (c) promoting social change through various 
comnumitv programmes of social welfare, within which family plan- 

' I'locicitinvis lit fhr ltitrtti.iMitti.il C.'oniririur of MitiisKMs Krsi)ot)>il)Ir for Sjiiial Wrijarr" 
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nins rould acquire positive meaning for all concerned; ( d) formu- 
lation of a policy and programme of family planning and a survey and 
assessment of the results; (e) planning and promoting inter- 
disciplinary research; and (f) selecting areas for promoting family 
planning where cultural, social, and economic conditions are rela- 
tively favourable to produce maximum impact out of scarce resources. 
In countries where family planning has not as yet been officially 
accepted, social welfare personnel and institutions can play a pioneer- 
ing promotion role. 

The support for family planning comes from the conviction of the 
basic human rights of the parents to decide on the size of their family 
through acceptance of family planning practises, and improvement of 
the status of women as a basic requirement of social development. The 
expert group also specified areas of training, including the require- 
ments of iocial work for family planning personnel and the contri- 
bution thai social work education can make to the training of family 
planning workers. ' 

I he recommendations made by the group on "International Co- 
operation ' were far-reaching and related to country studies, field 
surveys, appointment of interregional ami regional advisers, establish- 
ment of regional centres for training and research, and development 
of interdisciplinary and interagency cooperation.' Subsequent to these 
recommendations, an interregional adviser on the social welfare 
aspects of family planning was appointed in 1971 and a regional 
luiviser for F.C.XFK in 1972. Efforts are also being made to create 
similar posts for regional advisers in other regions. Case studies on 
social welfare aspects of family planning were also initiated in ten 
different countries by the UN Headquarters with the help of country 
consulianis. Three of these countries are in the KCAFE region Iran. 
India, and Indonesia. The findings of these studies will be examined 
by an expert group meeting in spring of 1974 ; this group will deveh)p 
further guidelines for effectively relating social welfare with family 
planning activities. It is also proposed that KCAFK organise a Regional 
Workshop on Social Welfare Aspects (if Family Planning. 

I he First .-\sian Population Conference, called at New Delhi in 1963 
bv F.C AFF with the support of other UN organisations, laicl the 
tonndation for UN activities in population and family planning in the 
leghMi. It set in motion many activities undt.'r UN organisations that 
wo 'Id strengthen the efforts of member countries in developing family 
planning activities. The Second Asian Populaticm Confe t^nce. held at 
l okvo in 1972. marked a turning point in the promotion of family 

' Ki'J..M( .if tflf Illti-lirXH»M.|| Miilimt ol I H|MMs on till- .vm.il Wrll.iir Aspnts til F.uiiilv 
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planning atiivitirs hy rniphasising the imporlaiue ol social and 
(Tonoiuit (Irvrlopmcnt as a basic requirement ol population transi- 
tion. In its "Declaration of the Population Strategy lor Development." 
the ('onfereiue staled; 

I. VVIiile pupulaiiou has a <liiect elfen on economic and MKial 
drvelopnu iu and die human eiivirunment, conversely policies in ihe 
field ot educaiiun hrahh. Iiousing. social securiiy. employment, and 
aKiiculiiiie havr an imparl on pupulaiiun and. iherelore. n*<]uire 
init^raicd national planning and courdinaiing artion at the highest 
.i;n\finmcni level. 

1!. li is iniponani thai ihe wid(^pread lienetits of economic growth 
should \w ensured through polirie* ind programmes to hring ahout a 
moi( ( (|uitahl(*distril>uiion of opportunity and iiu ome. with partic ular 
jttt ntion hrini; paid to liralth and nutrition programmes to achieve full 
anil produ(ti\e employment, action to redute excessive rates of 
mi>;ration to i lie larger cities, measures to impiove the status of women, 
and appropriate social security nw-asures. 

H. I he priority of population and family planning fields should be 
recognised through the allocation of broad responsibilities in planning. 
t*\aluation. and analysis of programnu*s in tluse fields to an appropriate 
or^ani.sation v/ithin ilie (>oyernments.'* 

I be Population and Social Development Divi.siotis of KCAFK are 
actively assisting population and family planning programmes in the 
Asian and Far Fast region. Populaficm activities of the FCAFF are 
bjsed on two principles: ( I) the need for greater awareness and 
lUidei standing nf the si/e. complexity, and significance of the popu 
lation problems that govermnents will face during the next two or 
llnee det ades. and (2> these problems must be dealt with as an 
intt .^ral part of the pr.>cess of achieving economic and social deveh)p- 
ment.* Ihe Asian Population Programme is carried out by the 
Population Division of FCAFF under three major sections: general 
demography, fertility ami family planning, and clearing house and 
infinniation. I be Social Development Division of FCAFF emphasises 
llie social and soeial welfare aspects of family planning and helps 
nu inber countries by offering technical issistance in analysing the 
soc iai recjuirements of family planning servicers and promoting pro 
grammes of soeial developnv nt and welfare for strengthening family 
planning activities. Special attention i.; being given to the problem of 
mass poverty prevalent in tlv regicni I he overall emphasis on social 
devehipnu-nt gives a imic b needed dinuMision to the recpiirc mcMUs 
neccssai> .o meet the problems of population growth and f : lily 
plitming in the* rc*gion. 
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I hr lupous on •World Situation." pn-piiird for xUv TN Social 
I)r\rlo|inirni Connnission I?I7:WI. stair ilial l)rcauM' tlir trniral 
l onnTn ol soc iai wi llan* is to rnlianc c* ilir well l)rinji; of x\\v individual 
and i\\v laniilv. ininisiiics (onccMiircl with social wcllarc Mr in 
i rcMsini-iv playing a substantive* role* l)y lornudatinj< and iniplcMncMiting 
national population polic irs in roncc-rt with othcM c*c c)norni( and sen iaI 
dc-M-lopnu-nt proj^ranunrs Ii lias also bfc-n stated that soc iaI wcllarr 
P'Msonnrl havf hvvw found rfffctivr in motivation and conumtnity 
t^lut ation work, cvsprc ially ouisidr the i linic and in rounsc'lling and 
follow up. I hv (ounsc'lling loir sffnis to at lu(*vr its most n*fin(*d form 
in tlu" handling of al)ortion casfs. whrir particular scMisitivity is 
n-t|uiird. I hv follow up rfforts attrmpt to ascrriain why accrpiois 
Imhoiih* c linir drop out> or (ontia((*piiv(* dropouts. It has hwii 
sprcilitallv ol)sc-rvrd that thr shoriaj^r of social wi-lfan- pc-rsonnrl 
traiiird in family planning has actc-d as an important irstraiiu on 
family planniiij^ proji;ramiiM*s. 

EFFORTS BY UNITED NATIONS SPECIALISED AGENCIES 

Havinj; indie aird ihr < ontrihuiii)n of the- UN I Iradquartfrs and thr 
K(!AI K, it may hr apoiopriati* to rrfrr to thr work of UN sprc ialisrd 
aKriu if-s in thr tirld of ♦amilv planninji;. I hr World llrahh Organi 
sation ( WHO) assuinrd i:s lolr in thr firld of family planning siiuf 
thr Kixluh Woild llralth Assrmhiv in l%r». Its main arlivitirs iiu lu(h* 
ad\an(rsin knowlrd^r of human irpiodui tion and frrtiliiv n*)4ulaliou 
and nainini; of mrdical a;id para nu'dical prisonnri in family 
plaiiiiini;. aioni; with thr rrcjuiirinrnts of hralth and mrdic inr srrvic rs 
and ad\is,>rv srrvitt s in family plain inji; as part of thr hasii hralth 
sri\icrs M il matcMiiity and t hild hralth pioi;iamm(*s. Sinc e* hMifi. 
WHO ha> roiurihut(*d c onsidcwahh toward str(*n)4th(*ninjL; family 
planning; activitirs in almost all thr countrirs in thr KCAFK rrjijion. 
I hr l»asj( assumptions h<*hind this assistance* include*: 

(a) Hi'lii*t iIkii ilrini)i>ra|iiii« pinl)l(*ins i(>i|uiir « oiisiilrMiinii n| 
r*iini>inii. si»n.il itihin.il. psyrholnjL;i(\il. and lir.dlli l.ntois in ihrit 
piitpri prispriiiM*. ( h) iin'tl to atuu li lii^li piiiiiilN in irseMii li .iiid 
ndtri .11 liMiirs 111 ihi tii'ld nl Inlililv: (e) r(Mlis;iiion th.il I he* ( haii)L<rs 
Ml thr si/i* .iiid stitii Itiir ol liii* popuhiiioii liavi* irprii iissimis mi luMhii 
iuiidiliniis: Id) ItiilliiM ir( iii;niiiiiii iIku pinhlcnis ol (luiiiaii irpm 
<(utiinii iiunKrs ilir Liiiiilv iniii as wril as sixiriv as .1 wliojr. and lhal 
thr si/r III il.i* laiiiilv should Ik* thr lici* e lioin* of ra( h iiidividiiai 
taiiidv ( ri It i^ .« iiiailri }oi luiiiorial aditiiiiisiraiioii (o tin ulr wliniu*! 
.Old to v\lial (At *iil tlirv suppoii ilit* jiiovisioii ot iiiloi iiiatioii and 
M iMi cs hi ilicii piMipIr on IumIiIi aspn is ot liiiiiiaii irpiodui lion : and 
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( 0 ih*u it \v»is luit xhv rrsponsibility of WHO to nulorsr or proinotr any 
|Mitiftiilai popiilatiiMi |>t»liry.^ 

Siiur l\H\l, ihv riiiiod Nations Cliildrnrs Fund ( l^NICKF) has 
rc-lan-d mainly to (a) training in MCI! care, including family 
planning for hraltli prrsonnt'l. and ( h) expansion of ihv basic health 
servires. ini luding MC:H and family planning. It has assigned priority 
to assisting the health aspei t? of family planning in the expansion and 
impiovenient of MCll rare within the framework of basic health 
sirvi<es. and it supports maternity-centred family planning 
prugianinies at the rei|uiiement of governments. ' During recent 
vears. effoits have been made to relate family planning services to the 
larger lecpiirements of social development and change, especially in 
relation to children, adolescents, and mothers' activities. 

The Tnited Nations F.ducational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
sation ( I'NF.SCO) has adopted two foci, both basic to issues of social 
develtipment and human resources: (a) educating the child, youth, 
anil adult population about the impact of populatiim growth and 
family si/e upon the welfare of the individual, the family, and the 
nation: and ( b) alerting persons in positions of leadership to the 
constraints imposed by population growth on the attainment of 
educational objectives. Fhe major thrust of lINFSCO's educational 
piogiamme in the FCAFK region is the introduction of materials 
relating to population educatit>n in the curricula of educational 
institutions at all levels and into programmes of education, including 
functional literacy for outof school youth and adults. 

I he International Labour Organisation (ILO). in facing the 
problem of over[)opulation in developing countries which has 
ii ustrated its efforts at fuller and nu)re productive employment and an 
improvement in the levels of living and welfare of workers, related to 
population and family [)lanning programmes in two ways, (a) 
inc lusion of certain aspects of population policy as a part of labour 
policy. and( b) establishment of a separate sub- [)rogramme on family 
planning tor the industrial sector within the national pro;{ramme of 
labour welfare. Recently, it has esiabbshed an Asian Labour and 
Population l earn in the FCAFK region; this I'eam offers consultation 
on eniplovers' orientaiion. workers' population education, and 
prnvisicui of faniilv planning services as a part of occupational health 
and welfare.* 

The Food and Agricultural Organisation s ( FAO) work in relation 

* Hi.ilrh Xsprirs ..t h.iniiU IMjiiiun^ Rrpoii I NlCKK WHO ffiiit Coiiittunrr on Health 
Poll. % V U VY i HV 
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h.iimlv HimIiIi Aiih Spr, ijl Krt«iriHi m IMCKK WHO .A^MstaiUf. K IChh I I'JHI 17. 
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lo population is conipristul of ( a) research and inlormaiional artivitics 
nuurrnc'd with the intrrrelafionships bt'tworn population trends and 
aKriiultural drvrlopmmt. rural employmont. levels of food eon* 
sumption and nutrition, and rural levels of living; ( h) projections of 
seitors of the population directly relevant to agriculture: and ( c) the 
development of the new Planning for Better Family I-iving ( PBFI.) 
progrannne. of which fannly planning is an integral part." 

'Hie Tnited Nations Fund for Population Activities (l-NFFA). 
created in 1!^66. has heen rhe major funding agency for population 
ami family planning activities hy I'N organisations. A number of 
country programmes are being developed with its assistance. Nearly 
545 million were allocated by TNFPA in 1972 for Projects in family 
planning, population dynamics, population policy, communication 
and education, and multi sector activities including fellowships. The 
largest share of fund allocations to the various regions is spent on 
projects in Asia and the Far Fast.'" 

rh(* International Bank for Reconstruction and DeV(*lopment 
( IBRD) and its asstu'iates have been taking considerable interest in 
financing different progranunes of population studies and family 
planning activiti(*s. *I*hey relate to the broader areas influencing the 
rt*quirrnu*Pts of family planning, including education, nutrition, and 
welfare*. Some of the projects financed by them, as in India and 
Indonesia, attempt integrated development of the total requirements 
of family planning services. 

THE SITUATION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

I he TN assistance for population and family planning activities 
needs to be seen in the context of the requirements of the region. T he 
population of the KCAFK region ' ' exceeded 1 .994.3 million in 1970. is 
expected lo increase by 2.3 percent annually in the current decade, 
and will exceed 2.4 billion by 1980. The most striking feature of the 
population growth is the r ipid increase of its dependent population up 
to 24 years of age. This gives rise to two specific, social situations 
inc. easing requirements of educational facilities for children from 5 to 
18 years of age and increasing employment opportunities for youth 
between 19 and 24 years. The inability of countries to provide these 
ser\i(es results in increasing dept^ndency. unemployment, and social 
discontent. 

Study of the family planning programme in the KC!AFK region, 
through various country missions and country case studies, indicates 

* I'l.ininnfcj li.i lii rtrr F.irniK l iving "( F AO INjhlu jtmn Novrtiihri. NT Mim *JK 

' l*«»jiu',iiiMii>, Sim 'Mid Am.Ui Pnpul Jtion ( !«)iilrtriii r K!.^^^ 

'I 1(11 iu< ifiK < :hinj >hi* |)rtii*M tati« l'r«i|ilr\ Ki*|uihlh ol Kiiir J Jiiii thr Dniiiu r jtti Kr|iuhli( 
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iliac .illlum^h aliiuist all cmiiitrirs have n-iognisc-d the- mvd for 
popiilaiidii (ontiol and havr intKiduc family planning programmes 
( nuisilv aioiind MCH centres) . the situation in regard to an increase 
in acM'piois oi lamilv planning in Asia c ould he iniprovc*d. as c an bc^ 
sec n tioin the data available on ihv subjc'ct. The number ot acc eptors 
of familv planning mm vices has been reduc c-d under the International 
INisl Pariuin Kaniilv Planning Progranune from I IH.8 tbousand in 
l!»7l liil VVI tbousand in l?>72 I bis is but one indic ation. Fbis trend 
is also picNaU-ni in ilu- use ot dillc-n-nt meibods of ITl) and oral 
ciinliac c pii\<-N. c xc c-pt sic-rilisation. * • I be figures on the percentage of 
uscis (all nuibods) among marric*d wonuMi agc'd If) 41 also sbow as 
low a coNc'iagc as iS.li pcicc-nt in India. K.I in tbe Pbilippines. and 
Is 7 in Ibailand. " I bis tre nd toward a platc-au pbasc of family 
plannmg acceptors and the factors causing tbis situation should be 
c'xaminrd ihiongh furihcM rcvsc*arch and study. 

I he siinalioii indie ale s the lu-c-d to n-late to the- total progrannne of 
cb \c-lopinc ni inc biding education of girls, status of women, marriage 
age-, ilitfc-ic niialion of the- role- of wonu-n as a mother and as a workc-r 
tinisidr the familv ac c oinpanic-d by the- mvd for widc-r di.stribution of 
the- gains ot cb \c lopineni among the inassc-s of population in orcU r to 
make an iinpac I on the latc- «»t fertility in dc-veloping c cniiilric-s. I bc-sc- 
ic i|iiin inc-nls ha\c' hc-c-n woikc-d out in form of a eontinuuin bypothc-sis 
publishe d in ic cnu sindic-s. .According to this analysis, the family 
planning piogiainmes ha\e be-i n most succc-ssful in those- ccuintric-s 
wbeie- imiease' in oiiipiit of goods and social sc-ivice-s has bc-c-n 
tliMiiluiled in such a wav thai they improve- the- way of lite- for a 
sul>sianiial inajoiiiy of popi.laiion ratbe-r than just for a small 
niinoiiiv. 

F.iniilv planning e-nu-igc-s more- as a problc-ni of so( io c-conoinie 
dc*\c*lopiiie-nt and oi c hangmg attitude- and valuc-s of pc-opic- rathc-r 
than as the svsiein oi de-live ry of c cmtrac c-ptivc-s. I bc- nc-c-d for shifting 
i.iinilv planning se-rvice-s from the- (linie to the- eommunily ancl 
iiutiUing a\ailablc- soc iai groups and oiganisalions both at the- micro 
le\el ot p)o\iding sciviie-s j.sd the- macro Ic-vc-l of plaiming and 
dc Nc lopine ni is c le arly indie ale-d. I be- major arc-as rc-e|uiiing c-mpbasis. 
lbc*ie-toie-. ate* : 

• Inic'gialing planite-d parc-nibood work more- c lose-ly with other 
wtitk ioi economic and social de\e-lopinc-nt ; 

• Spie aibng kimvle-dge- of plannc-d parc-nthocid as a fundamc-ntal 
hum. in I ighi . 

'• K»(...fi..r ('••|iiii.iM.iii I iiinls t-|.tllltlll^ l'ii|Hil.Hiiiii .tiul l.iiiiiU l'ioi{r.ifiiiiir. .1 
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• l.ayini; ijirau'i nuphasis on spacinjir of chiUln-n and limiting the 
si/r of ilir family in tlif intc-ic-st of ht'ttcr tare ami fu'ittT 
provision for (Ifvclopnu-m of chiUlicn. imiiuling nutrition, 
fu-allh. t*cliH'ation. and wflfarr; rfft)rms promoting nu-asurfs in- 
cluding Irgislation regarding the status of women, marriage age. 
inlu-ritanee. adoption, education of girls and wonu-n. dowry, (lis* 
touraging ihe male fertility cult. etc.. all of which influence ihv 
acc eptance of family planning practises in ilic family and society ; 

• Providing population educaticm and educaticm for family and 
(ommunity living on a universal basis in tlie system of scliool 
education and as a part of tlie non formal programme of 
education for adolescents, youtli. and youTig adults. Involving 
teacliers more actively with the promoticm of population 
ednc ation and family planning activities in local connnunities is 
also important. 

• Meeting the unmet nerds of family planning ensuring that 
atieniion is given to lielp aliortion cases, ensuring lieaitli care ami 
<*linnnating tfie risk to liealth of tin- motlier and her subsequent 
fertilitv: and attending to infertility. 

• Relating family planning to cultural and ethnic groups. 

• Associating family planning activities with functional groups 
of iradt* unions, farmers' associations, women's organisations, 
vouth groups, great parents group, conmmnity councils, etc. 

• Promoting community based services for faniily plaiming. 

• Promoting participation and involvement in family planning 
scr\ic-cs in order to develop connnunity opinion in favour of a 
small si/e family norm; 

• Providing social security in the form of old-age l)enefits liesitles 
ensuring healtli se rvices to lower tlie rate of infant mortality tt> 
(*ncourag(* acceptamc- of family planning practises in rural areas: 

• Kxpanding training facilities involving tlie inttTtlisciplinary 
approai b : 

• Knsuriiig ( oopcMation and coordination from all government and 
non go\(*imn(*nt organisations and social groups and promoting 
familv plamiing as a social movement. 

ROLE OF SOCIAL WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK 
EDUCATION ORGANISATIONS 

Diiiin.H llu- srtoiul pliasf of dt-vt-lopinriu of tlir family pluriiniig 
)>ioi>i.iiiniir ill the icKiun. when the nrt'd for irlatiii,i> familv planning 
with (iittcirnt aiiMN of sotial (lrvclo|)mrnt is inc irasinglv bring 
i»'t«»i;nisr(l. thr loir ot m»« ial wt-lfarc and siu ial work t'diuation 
oi|i;anisati()ns is ciiuial. not only in making the |>rogruinim' more 
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rffri ii\r. bm also in giving a mw fin us and direc tion to it. For 
innunu ing a ivduriion in fertility, it would bv iiii|Hirtant to support a 
( on<vpiual I hangf in thr programme bv cinpliasising ihv objoc tivr of 
bringing about a t bangc in values, attitudes, and norms in favour of 
tbr small si/e family. In addition to nisuring the welfare and health of 
the I hild and the mother, knowledge of planned parenthmul has to be 
ensureil and the status of women raised to make family planning more 
etfenive. Family planning must therefore he loneeived as an integral 
part ot the total soi iai development of the family and the community. 
In other words, there should be the will to integrate planned parent 
ho(ul more i losriy wi;h other work for eeonomic and social 
development. 

It these objrrtivts of the fanuly plaiuiing programme are to be 
realised, it will be nei;ssary to shift the focus of attention and 
association from the clinic to the community. The involvement of 
community organisations should be considered as basic, not only for 
the piomotion of services but also for creating demands for services. 
.An association of the community, its leaders, and its organisatiims 
must be sought in planniag as well as in implementation of the 
programme. I bis would stimulate the prmess of education for 
creatmg a demand tor services. l o say this is not to und* restimate the 
role of ttie clini( and itu' medical and para medical perso'Miel. Fheir 
vital role is to be recognised in providing technical services for 
contracepticm and for ensuring ttie tiealtti of the couple, the mother, 
and t tie child. I tie focus on ttie family and the communitv in offering 
tamilv planning services would also ensure involvement with other 
services of development. It would ttien t)ecome an interdisciplinary 
and interorganisational programme of development. 

In pio\iilinti; delivery of services, social workers need to help in 
ensuring soc iaI psyctiological. and cultural aspects which are crucial 
to the at icptance ot tamily planning practises. I hey could also relate 
to the requirements of special groups, whether ethnic, religious or 
h\ u iional. and help in referral services to educational, medical, and 
w^ itare instiuilions and agencies. Education of the youth in family and 
community lite should become an important area of service. Similarly, 
promotion of social set urity measures would help in further creatiim of 
a demand tor tamily planning. If ttie role of the woman as a mother 
and as a worker must t)e separated to influence her attitude toward 
terl.litv. t are needs to he taken to provide community services such as 
clav (ait tcntres. nurseries, etc . that are suppt)rtive to family. 

I he foc us of t ommunicatitm alst) m^ds to tie enlarged. bt)th 
tniu t ptiiallv as well as in contents. Mere emptiasis on mass metUa t)r 
into:maliun pio\ides onlv a superficial influence. \ tleeper level o{ 
atcepiaiue of scrvitfs has to t)e prtnitletl. I bis ct)uld come from the 



involvement ot people ant! their organisations in promotion of the 
programme of family planning. The involvement of social work with 
.training, surveys, and research in family planning, which is being 
increasingly at knowledged, requires to be strengthened. Continuous 
efforts must he made so that the programme of family planning is 
conceived of as a social movement of change and development. 

The contribution of social welfare and social work education to the 
programme of family planning depends on two basic factors: 

1. 1 he extent to which the field of social welfare and social work 
education is related to social development ; and 

2. I he ability of the social work leadership to influence trends and 
programmesof social development, including family planning at 
the country as well as the regional level. 

I'nfortunately. professional development in social work in the 
region is at an early stage of inception. Organisationally, it is weak, 
although individually some of the social workers are very active with 
social welfare planning in their respective countries. This very 
situation impedes an effective contribution of social work to family 
planning. Hovever, what is constrained at the professsional level is 
made up to a considerable extent by massive support to social welfare 
services by voluntary organisations. In the field of social welfare, 
voluntarv and professional effort should go hand in hand in making its 
influence felt in other areas of development. It would, therefore, be 
necessary to attend to: ( a) strengthening the social development and 
social welfare programmes to widen the benefit of national develop- 
ment to a majority of the population in each country: and ( b) 
utilising the influence of social welfare organisations, both voluntary 
and professional, to shift the focus of family planning from the clinic 
to the community and relating the programme of family planning to 
the wider areas of social development, including nutrition, health, 
education, and welfare. 
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Values, / Implications 
Family Planning, / for 
and Development / Social Work 

UKRMAND. STEIN 



SOCIAL WORK VALUES AND TRADITIONAL VALUES 

Wilh the knowledge explosion and the continuous outpouring of 
books, articles, and reports of conferences, we are likely to pay little 
attention to material, howeve valuable, that is only a few years old. 
Nevertheless. I am going to recall two reports to your attention. One is 
on the Iniercultural Seminar held at The East- West Centre in Hawaii 
in February and March. 1966. to explore •'Univeisals and Differences 
in Social Work Values. Functions, and Practice." The other is the 
Hawaii Seminar of 1970, on ' Social Work Education. Family Plan- 
ning. and Population Dynamics." The Intercultural Seminar had a 
wide international array of participants, mainly from social work but 
representatives of the .social sciences were included as well, and several 
of those present at this Seminar participated then. 

At the Intercultural Seminar, we found the examination of values in 
social work full of value itself, but a difficult subject to tackle. Indeed, 
there were few universal values that all could accept, aside from 
respect for the dignity and integrity of the individual human being. 
We differentiated universal values from what we termed instrumental 
values, the latter bearing on the way social workers should function in 
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the loursc <»t tht'ir vork. 

In our v.irious cultures, thcrr is a range of value (iimensions which 
have a suhstamial impact on the way in which social work values arc 
expressetl. One such dinu-nsion is the extent to which the major 
c»»ncern »)f the stu ii ty. and therefore of the social worker, is addressed 
t<» die intlividual or to the collectivity in other words, is it the 
individual's int»-r»-sts or "society's" which need the most protection? 
.\n<»ther is the r»-laiionship hetween concern with progress and change 
on the one liiiiul. aiui stabilis on the* other. I hcMV is a price to hv paid 
for c hangf. even whni chaiigr is progress, and part of that price is 
soim- irnsion and instability giving rise, for example, as in the case of 
Sinijapnre. to different types of medical disorders, thus refleeting 
greater tension alonjj with greater life expectancy. 

A tbird dimension is the extent to which reliance is to be placed on 
constituted autliority for decisions or on the development of seli- 
reliance or seirdetermination. Shall people be helped to be self reliant 
and independent even when they seemipj{ly dr-i t want to be? Self- 
determination is a tenet for social work, for example, but its meaning 
is not the same in practise in different cultures, nor can it be assumed 
lit be uniform in its interpretation within a given society. The 
commitment to material well being for the population is heavily 
empliasised in certain cultures but played down in others: similarly, 
ihe conunitnient to individual autonomy or to self inasiery. Where 
tbeie is greater reliance on authority in all strata of society, there tends 
to be more reliance on authority in social work as well. We were 
dcMhng uiih a ran,i;e of value emphases along a continuum, and not 
with ihscrete ves or no clioices. but the distribution of emphases was 
different in eac li of ilie societies we discussed. 

1 lu re are value dilennnas of the social worker as a proressional 
pcisnn. particularly when there are conflicts hetween professional 
n«)rms and the norms ot non professional .groups to which the social 
woiker is related. 'I bis is peculiarly true when there is a conflict 
l)etween professional reciuirements and the demands of kinship 
b»valti(*s. 

1 he discussion at tlie Interc ultural ScMuinar presented by Dr. Cfore 
of tlu- 'I ata Institute illustrates various traditional and mm iraditional 
approaches to social welfare in the Indian context, and one can see the 
possible connicis l)etween the professional approach as taught in 
sc hiMilsol social work and the coiiti astinjj ideoloi{ies. one or another of 
whicli mav be part of the social workers background.* The potential 

' MS t.Mir II, r (:„|iuT.il PriNprtiivr ill Sih ul Work in liMiu.- m ,hi Int.rt filtuml 
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for < .intlii t e xists not only bftween the values of the social worker and 
the vahies «.f ili« ntele or authorities in the voluntaiy and public 
set t«irs. l)ut within the social worker himself as a professional and as 
snnu'one whose fanuly background and earlier convictions have pre- 
pared him or her for different orientations. 

I will not summarise these various approaches here. It may be 
suffi< ient to point out that Ghandian and traditional approaches in 
MHial work n«»t only were not part of the professional social work 
curri< ula hut also are difficult to integrate, according to Dr. Gore. 
rhes«' values steni froni certain supra rational assumptions regarding 
the nature of nian and the purpose of human existence, whereas 
prolessional social work is conmntted to rationality and action. The 
huliviilual professional, however, is not entirely "rational" and is 
inevitablv influenced by his upbringing and the beliefs of his culture. 

Dr. Ritat Rashid notetl some of the important elements in Pakistani 
culture (if whii h the social worker had to take account. For example, 
the notion of confidentiality has to be re- interpreted because of strong 
familv ties, antl often the agreement of elders has to be secured before 
one can talk to a junior niember of the family. The social worker has 
also to recognise the paternalistic nature of the society, and that the 
distinction was still keen between the class which was perceived as 
niakinu isions an<l the class dependent on these decisions. 

In a vinu'what different vein. Dr. Almanzor described the prevail 
ing values in the Philippines which affected the social worker's 
relationship to others. .She referred specifically, for example, to 
fatalisnj. authoritarianism, close family ties and family decisions, and 
the iniportance of not revealing personal problems outside of the 
faniilv. 

What do these illustrations t)f value dilemmas in social work have to 
do with social development, family planning, and traditionalism.? 
•Simply that they make it abundantly evident that the cultural context 
»»f all social work education and practise is of prime importance. 
I'nless the social worker understands the traditional as well as the 
< hanging values, not only of his own society, but of different classes 
an<l ethnic anil regional groups in his own society, and unless he 
un<lerstan<ls his own values, including his conflicts, he will be severely 
handicappetl in making a contribution to as sensitive a field of service 
as faniilv planning. When traditionalism breaks down in existing 
authoiitv struttures. family patterns, religious forms, and economic 
behaviour, new norms do not emerge in the same way that one flower 
fa<les an<l another opens up Jresh. Characteristically, there is some 
measure of conflict of norms intergenerational. urban vs. rural, the 
more as opposed to the less religious, as well as within the various social 
an<l econ<mii< sei tors. The process of social development is not 
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nect'ssarily an attack (in all traditional valutas, but rarely occurs 
ht)WfVfr defined in any given society without value conflict and 
resistance from population groups rooted in traditional patterns. 

SOCIAL WORK VALUES AND PREMISES REGARDING 
FAMILY PLANNING 

I will now refer to the international conference that took place in 
Honolulu, where again n^any at this Seminar were among those 
present. I'his international meeting, consisting mainly of social work 
educators but including United Nations representatives and social 
scientists, came rapidly to a consensus on a number of premises: 

• Kecoj^MiiticMi of tlu* grave thrrai to the well-being of mankind of world- 
wide population growth trends. 

• Recognition of thr specifif deterrent of a high growth rale to the 
(Tonomii* and social development of many of the poorer countries. 

• Refusal to generalise about what is best or right for any particular 
country. 

• Acceptance of the necessity for national population policies, with strong 
preferen( e for voluntarism and choice, rather than for coercive means 
which remove choice. 

• Recognition of family planning as a necessary but not sufficient ap- 
proach to the reduction of the rate of population growth. 

• Repudiation of any approach to family planning or population policy 
\vlii( h focuses on particular groups in the population rather than on the 
population as a whole. 

With respect to the role of social work and social work education 
specifically, the working premises, in addressing family planning and 
population, appeared to incorporate views that: 

• Opt iniise the preventive and developmental functions of s(K*ial work. 

• Re((f>^nise the necessity for working with and learning from other 
disciplines a»Ml professions without being too concerned with which 
dis(iplin(* is mure important or central. 

• Note the importance of advocacy. 

• Rei oi^nise the unique value of paraprofessional case aides, volunteers, 
and all others not professionally educated who can be encompas.sed 
within the social welfare system. 

• Kn( (>ura,^e needed research in concert with other disciplines in order to 
acquire relevant knowledge* and skill for social work's contribution. 

• Kxpress some concern with over control of family planning by the 
medic al profession in some countri(*s, which can re.sirict participation in 
and contribution of social work to the total effort. 

• Rc'co^nisc* the* limiti*d curricular space within which social work 
education can adclrc*ss know*U*dge. skills, issuers, and values related to 
iamilv planning and population, and therc^fore the necessity of utilising 
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May I say. pareiuhrtically. that this Seminar in Singapore has 
aheady demonstrated remarkabh* progress in the short time since the 
Hawaii Seminar. 

In the domain of values, it was the cultural and religious factors 
which were regarded as the most significant in the Hawaii seminar. 
One of the most important cultural deterrents to family planning, as 
to many 4)ther life- planning activities, is a sense of fatalism as a bask 
wav of viewing the world. The belief in the capacity to affect one s 
destiny is a precondition on an individual as well as on a collective 
basis to being able to utilise family planning, conception control, and 
fenilitv control although, as we shall see, it is possible to be fatalistic 
in one's supernatural belief system and not so in daily practise. In this 
respect, the reduction of fatalism as a view of one's relationship to the 
world 's part and parcel of a developmental function, particularly for 
countries which are moving toward modernisation. ''The social worker 
has a key role to play in this direction, to help harness the efforts 
toward instilling the will and the capacity to change this view, and, 
indeed, to help populatif*ns cope with the inevitable frustrations and 
strains aitendant on developing a non-fatalist view of the world."' One 
of the concomitants of such change is the movemi^nt to enhance the 
dignity and rights of women: the very meaning of social development 
for women is the exercise of will and choice, the very aniithesis of 
fatalism. The terms "freedom" and "self-determination" occurred in 
our disc ussi(ms ccmstantly. and it was made abundantly evident that 
true freedom rests on knowledge and op|)ortunity for choices. Igno- 
rance is nt)t freedom, \ oluntarism can only succeed where there is 
available information and the opportunity for options. 

VOLUNTARISM AND FAMILY PLANNING 

l hese references tt) earlier conferences provide a kind of continuity 
for us and set a backdrop by whi( h we can proceed in our thinking in 
the light of subse({uent experience. I should like to pick up on 
voluntarism, the theme that social work most prefers in dealing with 
family planning. 

\olunta»i.sm rests on the premise that parents should have the 
fieedom and the opportunity to make their own decisions about the 
nimiber and spacing of their children. Family planning is then an 

2 llcMn.iii O Stem .uicl Irwin I SaiiclcrN. ''Sciciiil Work F.diiraiion. Fainilv Planning, and 
Piipiii.itKiii 0\naiiii(s Siiinniaiv and (.'iiii(|iM* (d' an Iiiicrnaiiiiiial (iciid'rr(*iu'e"( Nrw Vcirk: 
( *.Mun« il ••>! Sill i.d Wnik KdiK.iiKui l'*7h. p|>12 Rrpriiiird fnun PnpuUitutn f)\narnu's and 
i tintt!\ i'ltinntnti .1 \t a l<t'\fmn\thtltt\ for Soctal IVork hdut atwn, Kaiht'iiiir A. Kendall, ed. 
I Nt'\% Nnik (^••uiuil on SiHial Work Kducaiioii. 1971). 



fxpussion i}( thf iij.ht of tm- choitf. wi.h the expectation that 
hus!).in(! wiff tit t isions abtmt offspt ing will he matle with the consider- 
ati«»n.s ii) iiiiiul of the health of the mother and child as well as of the 
siuial .)i)d economic well being of the family itself. 

At the Batiduiig Conference on Family Planning and National 
IVvelopinent hehl in 1969. it was noted that in Indonesia "every 
quarter of an hour a woman dies in childbirth."* According to several 
of the participants at this conference, it is not the problem of economic 
giowth or otl.er aspects of economic planning which should affect 
national poli.y toward family spacing, but rather facts such as these.' 
I'lie health of the mother is taxed by frequent pregnancies, and 
m.iliuittition ami poverty attack the physical and mental health of 
both mother and ( hild. I hese human reasons should be the basis for 
fannlv plainiing incentives, not simply the view of childten as un- 
productive elements. Parents should be informed, and when they are 
e ducated and services are provided, then hopefully they will choose 
fanulv planning. This view of family planning is. in principle, 
unrelated to pro or antinatali.st national policy. 

I here have been approaches advocated and in use. however, which 
go bevond voluntarism: inducement ami compulsion." 

liuluccnirnl to exercise family planning is an expression of an 
ami natalist population policy of a government. It would include tax 
and \v<'ltare incentives for smaller families and encourage women to 
« xert gre ater independence and to open up alternative careers outside 
the home. Raising the a.K" of marriage an<l developing communicati<m 
nuMsurcs to develop attitudes favouring a small family would be 
anuiiig the approaches used. 

Cnmfmlsion has nowhere been completely tried, as far as we know, 
but has been advocated in many quarters and some beginning 
approaches have been made. Measures couhl include sterilisation of 
parents after they have had a certain number of children, strong tax 
diMiuentives or other economic penalties, ami stimulation of social 
<lisjppr<ival of parents with many children. 

.Soci.il w n k in the family planning fiehl has. by and large, taken the 
voluntariMii approach an<l thus far has generallv exj)re.ssed itself 
against coercive measures. The i.ssue is po.sed. however, about the 
MKial work role where the -middle course" of inducement becomes 
novernmcnt polic y. .Should social workers participate in the planning 
and implementation of such a policy, or restrict themselves to 
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v<j|uiuarislit appioathfs? Arc there universal professional values at 
slake, or does the situation only have to he seen in national context? 

One ilUistiation ot an incentive programme for small families is 
heing tried in the tea estates of India, which are required by law to 
prci\ide suhstantial maternity and child care benefits. Such benefits 
include noi only hospitalisation and medical care for the mother and 
infant, hut also long term food, clothing, schooling, and medical care 
fof the child. A scheme has been introduced whereby the tea estate 
nian;;gen)ent offers each woman of childhearing age a . uvings account 
into which it will pay a specified amount for each month that the 
woman is not pregnant. The woman emph)yee makes no payments 
into the accouiu. hut she is not eligible to withdraw the savings until 
her childhearing years are over. If she does become pregnant, the 
company ceases payments for a specified period. About 94 percent of 
the eligible women participate in the program. In effect, the tea 
estates otter their women employees a choice of receivir*g the tra- 
liilional maternity and health care benefits to which they are entitled^ 
oi of liniiting their family size and receiving roughly the same benefits 
in the form of savings for their retirement." 

Here we do not have an ethical problem of discrimination against 
laige families so nuu h as a reward for small ones; but there are 
progiannnes with economic incentives which raise ethical as well as 
social and «m onomic tjuestions. particularly where they affect the poor 
and not the rest of the society. 

RELIGIOUS VALUES AND FAMILY PLANNING 

I raditional religious values clearly have an impact on acceptance or 
resistance to family planning. However, there is a body of thought 
which says that the ccmcern with such values as barriers has been 
(jverdone. and that where there is adequate information and adequate 
s<H iai and ectmcimic incentives, family planning takes hold despite 
piissible deterrence from religious sources. It is also held that the 
preMimeil anti family plaiming attitudes in some religions are not 
iinerpveicil as such by the religious leaders, but that the traditional 
popular |Ma( ti>e. especially in rural areas, is not appreciably affected 
bv affirmative (xisitions of these leaders. 

Heie. I will draw briefly from the literature bearing on religion and 
familv plaiming. espe( iaily in Asia. In so doing. I claim no special 
amhoriiv in ibis field, but bring those .studies to your attention for 
purposes ot di.scussion. 
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A study of Buddhist thought and piattisr in Thailand and Sri 
Lanka, as tht'v affected the use of contraception, conies to these 
concUisions: 

1. Buddhist teachings have no scriptural formulation to "multiply 
and he fruitful," nor is there much pressure upon men to prove 
their virility by fathering numerous children. 

2. Nevertheless, there are objections raised by Buddhists toward 
contraception, but more so in Sri Lanka than in T hailand. The 
objections are: ( a) that it is wrong to take life, even potential 
life: ( b) that use of contraceptives uill result in sexual 
promiscuity ; and ( c) that family planning will operate against 
the interests of the Buddhist community which practises it, 

li. (^>nununal factois. such as the fear of power in non-Buddhist 
groups, have apparently influenced anti family planning inter- 
pretatiops in Sri Lanka Buddhist thought, but where there is no 
serious communal factor, such as in l hailand. contraception is 
justified from a Buddhist concern to do the best for children al- 
ready born and not to prejudice their upbringing. In such sit- 
uations, the latent Buddhist disapproval of contraception will be 
overcome and the good of the family will be the major deter- 
mining consideration/ 

On the other hand, family planning has apparently taken hold in 
considerable measure in Sri I.anka. 

Hinduism 

Hindu heliel systems apparently provide little harrier to the use of 
family planning, and ancient values are judged to have supported the 
small family norm. In India today there is considerable effort to 
promote this norm throughout the society, but to do so without 
entorcenienl. although enforcement strategies have been proposed. A 
conference in India concluded that, in the last analysis, it will be the 
economit pressure of a large family which will lead to a small family 
norm, along with the provision of social secuiity measures to protect 
the aged. ' 
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A rcHTiii siiuly of ihc tasitTii region of India states: 

li is im( M stinjj to \u\xv tluit illitc nuy oi fatalistic oricntatii.n of ihv 
\illa.m is (lid IKK apprar to stand in ihv way of adop'- ,,i of family 
plainiini; ninhods siuh as vasatomy. irCI). rti. ' shows that nrw 
piadisrs (ould he propa^atrd without diroctlv changing thr existing 
^alm s ant« lK li( Is as human hrhavioui may have both a rational and 
non latiDnal oiirntatioii. 

In Older to find out how far the respcmdents h,»d a rational attitude 
lowaid ihc hirih of ihildren. the question was asked "the number of 
( bihlirn one will have depends upon ones fate or will of Cod. Do you 
a>;f(<' ox clisan;re(V' ' In as many as 7 districts, a majority of the 
M Hpondt lus replied in the affirmative. I he penentagt^ figure was lowest 
in caM ot Jaunpur ( 21. U. 

I he views of the* respoiuhMits on sici ilisalioii wvw also r(A'(*aling. To 
ih( ipiesiion "it the inu|>lc do noi want any mon^ ihildren. do you 
tavoui opi iaiitMir' In as main a 8 out of 1 1 disiriets. the majcirity ( -.8 
to iSh'V > repiii-d in the affirmative." 

Islam 

In a study by tfie Director of the Demographic Divi.sion ot The 
Populaticm Council, it was found that Moslem populations have a 
consistentiv bight r reproduction rate than contiguous non i>!oslem 
poj ulations. ' • Tw rate is ahnosf universally high, and shows no 
evidence of important differences in trends over time. Such obser 
vati«ms do not a[)ply. the study notes ( although it should be borne in 
miiul that this study was concluded almost ten years ago) , to any otfier 
world religion, iiuluding Roman C;!tholieisni. whose range in re- 
ported birth rates is frcmi 17 in Belgium to just undergo in Costa Riea. 
Populations of Kastern Orthodox tradition have universally low birth 
rates, as do most Protestant and Jewish populitt'on^. In the spfieres of 
Buddhist ...ii Confucian influence, birth rate, range from 17 to over 
10. 

I he study sunnnarise^s tfie factors affecting fertility pro and con 
among MosU*m populations as follows: 

ihc iiatliiional Islamic way ot lite is t ulluiallv favourable to high 
ii imIhv in the absetu • ol voluntary lestrittion of births within mar- 
liai-i- I hf inaxiiiiuin (MMeinial leiiiliiy is i(*clu( (*cl by high nunlality and 
widi»whi>o(i and piobably by adversr physiological factors such as 
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ni.iliiiitiiiion and disease and by tritain prat tisrs suth as prolonged 
Lif t.((i<Mi \ \w >;onnal i ifva (il nuidt i nisaii(»n should Ur to aimiioraU' 
ihi advciM tailois and hnuv laist thr birth t xiv in thr abM iur of 
\ohniiarv (luuidl of faniilv suv. 

The* study do(*s not iinputf any pr(>hil)ition against birth control to 
Mohanunrdan dottrinr. brcausr Mohamnu-dan doctrine dors not 
picdiibit ihc voluntary restriction ot births. Several Mohammedan 
religious leaders have declared birth control although not abortion 

to be religiously permissible. I he new factor that has entered to 
moflity the anti family planning undercurrents is government inter- 
vention n Moslem countries such as Takisian, Turkey, Egypt, and 
lunisia: "... the results of the . . . Mutlies suggest that in each of 
these countries . . . there is a major reservoir of couples already 
motivated to adopt family planning if given the relevant information 
and services suiu'd to their needs." 

In a compilation of papers regarding Muslim attitudes toward 
family plaiming. there is repeated evidence of high religious leaders in 
Muslim ci.untries clarifying their view that the Koran does not prohibit 
familv planning, particularly where such measures Wfmid preserve the 
health of the motiu rand not induce sierility." What this compilation 
also suggests, however, is that the poorer rural population still believe 
that their religious leai'ers are against family planning, that there is a 
widespr-atl ignorance of technit|ues anil lack of access to family 
plaiming informatirii and materials. 

At the IPPK meeting held in Bandung. 1969, the State Minister for 
People s Welf are acknowledged family planning as a I asic human 
right and stated that most of the Islamic (Jreat Scholars cJ Java can 
accept family planning as ct)nsistent with the law and spirit of the 
teachings of Islam, "provided that it is carried out with good religious 
will an<l intention as a human effort which is not in conflict with the 
existing law ' * 



Catholicism 

I lu* (!atholi( world shows marked variations in birth rates and use 
of familv planning, and some leading Catholic spokesmen, such as 
phvsic ian John Rock in the Tnited States, have been promoting family 
planning as const aent with religious beliefs. While ami 
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ccmtracfpiioii diul abortion views have been traditionally powerful 
innut-ntrs. ac tual prat tise does not always conform to c huich teach- 
ings e\en where the local priests are strongly anti-contraception.'" 

In the city ot IJo>;ota. Clolonibia. there is now a local law which 
makes the employer responsible for the pregnancies of his employees or 
servants. According to Dr. Fernando Henrique, "When country girls 
ctinie into Bogota to work, the employer sends them immediately to 
the clinic to be fined with a coil." He notes that 'This is an interesting 
and snrprisnig development in a Roman Catholic country, especially 
in a country like Colombia, which is not exactly regarded as being in 
the vaiigUaKl of progress."'' 

Issues raised for social work education, in the general area of ?his 
fliscussion. ale thr extent U} which the social work curriculum touches 
irligious values, thr extent to which it can engage in research in this 
area, and th/ extent to which social workers are in contact with 
leligious leadrrs for interpretation and mutual efforts in the family 
planning field. 

DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY PLANNING 

National development has meant and continues to mean many 
things, hut whatever the interpretation it is associated wi:h -conomic 
development, particularly with the growth of an industrial a., well as 
an agriiultuial sector, along with urbanisation, tiansp( rtation facil- 
ities, ditten-iuiation of labour, the spread of literacy, popular access to 
ditlereiu levels of education, and the raising of life c*xpectancies. It 
(hies not mean nec essarily emulating the politic al or other instituticmal 
stiuitiire i)r culture of western industrialised countries. Development, 
in even these minimal core terms of mochTiiisation is associated with a 
rethidion of ihe number of births per family. I he following is a 
sumnunv ot the reasons for this phenomemm as drawn by 
demogi apheis. particularly where national (U-velopnient has included 
iuiiusiiialisation. urbanisation, and other aspects of modernisation: 

i \ ) .\ dn liiif in ihv diMili rale iiu reases ihr proportion of iliildn*!! sur- 
Mvinv;. and ii-diui s ilie numbri of births nerded lo a( hie\r a givrn 
tainiK si/t : and hkmIci iiisanon is aceoinpanicd by a fall in 
iniinalit\. 
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(2) III an urban industrial society, children arc less of an economic 
asset and nioie oi an economic burden than in a rural MKiety. I hv 
economic disadvantage of children is increased by laws restricting 
iluld labour and making education mandatory 

( :U Moilernisaiion raises the status of women, increases their relative 
educational level, and broadens the opportunities for employment 
outside the home. These changes are competitive with the con- 
tinuation of uncontrolled fertility. 

(4) In rural agrarian communities where education is nonliterate and 
nansmitted within the family, behaviour is apt to he determined by 
custom, rote, and tradition: in urban industrial communities the 
force nf tradition is weaker and the influence of secular rationality 
stronger. One aspect of rationality is that couples do not expect as 
inevitable the consequences of their own sexuality ( Coale. 1967, 
pp. lH81ti9) 

Effective maternal and child health services, as part of a development 
process, serve to create the conditions under which family planning 
can be accepted, aside from the specific family planning help that can 
be offered via maternal and child health services, rhese services, when 
they work well, help assure parents that their children will survive. 
Such reasonable assurance is an essential condition for the practise of 
family planning. ' ^ 

It takes at least one generation for this conviction to develop, so that 
our lime perspet tive for seeing lasting impact upon the poorest and 
most traditional sectors of the population should he at least twenty 
years. The potential effect on the voluntary reduction of births is. 
ironically, one of the consequences to l>c expected from the very 
reduction in infant and child mortality which has contributed to the 
rapid population growth. 

Professor Moni Nag. in a paper on "Cultural Factors Affecting 
Family Planning/* suggests that the importance of cultural factors 
may be seriously over-rated, and that a large part of the failure may 
actually be due simply to the lack of adequate family planning services 
and information. * ,As one illustration, he cites what has happened in 
the Tnited States due to the dramatic change of attitude toward 
sterilisation, particularly on the part of men. In 1970, 750.000 men 
and women were sterilised in the l\S.. which represented seven times 
the tola! number of sterilisations performed in the previous twelve 
veaiN. and 70 percent of these 750,000 were men. It had commonly 
been supposed that American men. like Latin American men, were 
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WW ronsi ious ot ihrir virility, and would not voIuiittH-r tor vasectomy 
troni ihv tear ot losing it. anil yri tlirv arc now liaving vascrtoniics in 
larnf nuniluMs A study rcvtaltd that this change was due almost 
enhrelv to correct intorniation distrihuted through a rapid upsurge of 
articles in popular niaga/ines. as well as supplementation hv other 
ta< tors SI* h as suspicion ahout the effects of contraceptive pills, 
awaieness ahout population control, and increasing opposition to 
' tenuleonlv' nieihods ol lop.tnueption. While c<mdilions in the T.S. 
ai;d in the developing countries are markedly different, the point is 
that wc niav he assuming that a cultural pattern is the source of 
resistance, when instead it is mainly ignorance. 

1 ara Ali Baig ( a leader of the India Child Weltare Council) 
pointed oui the enormous social change in India over the past 
twentv five years Once it was not even possihie to talk ahout 
contraception, yet t(Hiay India is full of family planning advertise- 
ments an<i awards for family planning In twenty-five years, contra- 
ception lias heen accepted by 530 million people. However, neither 
the slogans nor the ctmtraceptive materials have -cached the bulk of 
the population in the rural areas. It may. therefore, be the ahscMice of 
awareness and services, and not tradition, that has impeded the spread 
of family planning. 

I he family planning movement in India is part of a developmental, 
mo<leniising direction in planning. Tara Ali Baig points out that 
traditional codes of behaviour are being changed by sheer necessity 
su'.'h as the prevalence of poverty, hunger, and unemployment, to 
which overpopulation contributes heavily. Neither the state nor the 
population have much choice. The resistances among the population 
are part of the age old values of large families, including the de.-ire for 
sons, the fear of loss of children through death, the security valuation 
of children for old age. There is also the simple fact of absence of 
family planning education and services for the poorest of India's 
population groups. 

I)en)ographers have long known that with sufficient economic 
progress, high birth rates will fall sharply. This has been the 
experience of Kurope and North America over the past century. 
However, such birth reduction occurs over a long period of time and at 
relativelv high income levels, and seems to have little relevance for 
most of today's less developed countries where the majority of the 
population \till live in dire poverty. Now there is evidence that in an 
increasing number of poor countries birth rates have dropped sharply 
despite relatively low per capita income, and despite the relative 
newness of familv planning \ rogrammes. I bis has happened, accord- 
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ing to a rvicm study funded by ihc Populaiion Council, where ihe 
ptnuilaiicHi has shared broadiv in economic and social benefits of 
national progress to a >;i eater degree than in other poor countries. In 
these countries, too. family planning programmes have been much 
more successful. I he very strategies that bring about the greatest 
improvement in the welfare of the entire population are also the ones 
with the greatest long term effects on reducing population growth. 

I he most recent national experiences of declining fertility reveal 
that tliese have happened at the same time thai the majority of the 
population appeared to have gained access to some combination of 
relatively modern social services and economic opportunities." The 
coiuiiries showing this most markedly are laiwan. China. South 
Korea. Singapore. Barbados. Mauritius. Hongkong. Uruguay. Costa 
Rica, and Sri I.anka: in the Punjab in India; and in pans of Egypt. 

Certain specific social provisions seem to have specific effects. For 
inst*mce, there is evidence to indicate that participation in education 
leads to a desire for reduced family size. One explanation is that 
education can affect the norms and values of persons in such a way 
that they begin to question traditional practises of their parents or 
other a.ithoiitv figures. 

As noted earlier, the assurance of high rates of survival of children is 
very important for the motivation of people to have smaller families. 
Thus, it fewer families exj/erience the loss of a child, changes in 
fertility are so(»n likely tc» follow. 

CHianges hi family hn ome also seem to have an effect on fertility 
where these changi^s occur in the poorest sectors of the population. 
Income gains concentrated among the wealthy have no effect on 
reductions in fertility, and .so one cannot go simpiv by GNP trends 
without knowing what the distribution of national income is among 
the \arit>us sec tors of the population. 

.Another factor is the increased availability of employment outside 
the luHisehohl for women, which offers an alternative to childbearing. 
Women who work outside the home are more like ly to postpone 
marriage and ptistpone having children or. at least, to limit family 
si/e. 

Despite cultural and religious fact(»rs and their undoubted influence 
on moti\arion toward family planning, it now appears clear thai the 
improved availability of jobs, income, and social .services significantly 
atterts attitudes toward family size in virtually all societies. 

Alter revi(>\ving various inferences to be drawn frcmi the data, ^ich 
states " I he more basic conclusion, however, is that people react 
rationally to a change in circumstances: when it makes *iense to have 
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fewer chiKjrtn. ihty have fewer children.*" What is especially 
sisnilicaiu is that in .ill the countries or regions of countries cited as 
showing declining birji rates, the reduction appears to have begun 
fnior to the intrixluction of major family planning programmes and 
seems to correlate with ratiier broad- based socio-economic improve- 
ment. Family planning was essential to help people in child spacing, 
but the incentives apparently began ptior to family planning. 

In sun:, family planning programmes have the greatest impact 
where there have been improvements in living standards and have to 
be regarded iis only (me although a major influence toward child 
•.pacing and reduced birth rates. Indeet'. once people begin to try to 
reduce the number of children becau.se of access to social and 
economic opportunities, they begin to use "Whatever means are 
available t() limit births, whether or not birth control devices are 
provided. I be need fnr contraceptive .services becomes extremely 
great at such times becau.se of a wide-scale resort to Illegal and induced 
ab()rtions. In .South Korea, rapid socio-economic changes have had a 
major impact on a large part of the population, and the birth rate has 
<li4»pped sharply. Abortions have also increased, even though they 
UTie illegal until the spring of I97:i. The same condition has been 
i.bserved in Latin .American countries such as Argentina and Uruguay. 

All ot this emphasises that family planning must be regarded as a 
social service, not just as a means to limit births. As we know, in most 
societies the wealthy already have much greater access to family 
planning .services than the poor. 

THE DEVELOPMENTAL FUNCTION AND FAMILY PLANNING 

I have not said much specifically about the developmental function 
of MK ial worU. e.xcepi Un the reference to it in the Hawaii meeting, but 
It IS not necessary to elaborate on what we all accept. The entire 
c<intext of this paper underlines the importance of the developmental 
function in social work. ft)r social work is and must be involved in more 
th;Mi lemerlial or even preventive and rehabilitative work, essential as 
these are. A (levelopmental function geared toward national objectives 
ot social progress affects broad sectors of the population, not only 
marginal and vulnerable groups. Participation in family planning 
programmes and <-ducation. wher<- the.se are seen as contributing to 
national development, suppoit both a cause ?nd an effect of social 
development. I he cause of free choice, non . talistic thinking, 
healthit r mothers. n„)re wanted and healthiu children is sup" 
portetl !.v tamily |<lanning. and all of these contribute to development. 
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At the sumr time, we have seen that the utilisation of family planning 
increases rapidly when there is a broad spread of social and economic 
provisions, particularly over the poorest segments of the population. 
Even when the spread is small and the country is still poor, the 
opportunity tt) reap the fruits of some progress apparently has an 
impact on incentives at least to think about family size. Unless family 
planning knowledge and services are at hand, such impulses may not 
have constructive results. The relationship of social work to family 
planning thus reinforces important developmental functions, while 't 
draws on all levels of practise skills and all levels of manpower. 

SUMMARY 

Social workers must be aware not only of the traditional and 
changing values in their society, but of their own personal and 
professional values and value conflicts. Social work values regarding 
family planning have generally been identified with voluntaristic 
approaches, giving informaticm. raising awareness of choices, and 
strengthening servic es. hut not with telling parents that they must use 
family planning or insisting on a given number of children as being 
niaxinuun. Nevertheless, there are national inducement programmes 
to re<luce natality, as well as consideration of economic and other 
pressures. The role of social workers and social work education with 
respect to these approaches in these countries needs greater clarity. 

The views about family planning inherent in major religions have an 
impact on practise, but there are great variations both in birth rates 
and in actual family practise in the populations of virtually all major 
religions. I'ntil recently, birth rates have been uniformly high in 
Moslem populations, despite the fact that r.iany Moslem scholars hold 
family planning not to he in violation of religious precepts. However, 
marked changes in birth rates and use of family planning have recently 
taken place in the modern sectors of a number of countries where 
go.ernments have taken positions on limiting population growth. 

National development and modernisation in the sense of urbani* 
sation and industrialisation usually bring about a reduction of the 
birth rale, particularly in the urbanised sectors. However, maternal 
and child health services as well as minimal material conditions are 
essential (o help ensure child survival. Without such assurance, family 
planning is much less likely to be undertaken. 

One of the most strikitig trends ;»pptaring in recent years is that the 
iinpulNC to linnt births arises when a population begins to f(*el they 
have a slake iti the future when education, jobs, and social services 
become more available even to the poorest sectors of the population. 
This impulse arises even without dramatic increases in family income, 
but with the sense* that there is sharing in social and economic 
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progress. I hc-ii child spacing begins to occur even without family 
planning education and services, often resulting in dangerous forms of 
birth limitation through crude abortions. The importance of this 
feeling of a stake in the future is surh that it may over-ride deeply held 
traditional practises. In any event, the extension of family planning 
and maternal and child health services should go hand-in- hand with 
social and economic national development. 

These indications reinforce the position that the most effective and 
efficient approach to family planning may be to make the options and 
services widely available, rather than to engage in a heavy investment 
in motivation on the premise that people will use these services and 
exercise their choices when they are ready for it. 
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Family Planning / The Role and 

and / Contribution of the 
Ihpulation Activities I Social \Norker " 

S. II. PA I HAK 



INTRODUCTION 

It is a wt*ll known t'jct that India was tlu* first country in tlu* world to 
intiodiio* taniily planninjt^ as a national pro^rannnr i;i 1951 . Initially, 
thc^ pro^ranuiH* was liniiM'il to (*x|HTinu*ntatioti and rrsrarch in a few 
sfirt tc'd rural and urhaii ar(*as. an<l tlir population rrathfd was very 
small. From its in((*ption. the* family planning prograninu* was under 
ttu* luMltli administration. Tntil HXif) 19(16 it was organisc*d on a 
c linic al hasis. at whi( h time thr rntirr programnu* was reorganised 
at ( ording to u*( oinincMulations niadr following a major review of the 
pini*Kinnne \\\ lIMiS. In the i(*organis(*d progrannnc*. the elinieal ap- 
pi(M( h was dis(.iid(*d .md tlu* progianiiiu* was to eover tlu* (*ntire 
((Mmii\. Willi emphasis on i oinnumii ation ot tlu* d(*sirahility of the 



*ln wiiiiDi; tluN p.tp(*i. I \\a\v di.ivvii tioiii an e.nliei papei on (lie saliu* 
tlii ini |iii'MMit('il A\ \\\v K.ini;.il(ii(* S(*iiiiiKii on .Siu i.il Wdik Kdiu^uioii .iiid 
F.iiinU IM.iiiiiiiii>. .111(1 .1 * S(ii\ry ot S<h i.ii woiK hdiu aiion in Family 
IM.iruiM)i> in S( Ik iiIs uI Sot i.il Work in India. '* 

Mi S 11 P.iili.ik is .1 SiK i.il Wiiik KdiK .11(11 .it di(* l)(*li;i S( luuil ol Soda! 
Wdik. I niv(Msii\ oi Ddhi. Delhi. Iiidi.i. 
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small lainilv norm iliiouirlj comimiiiity (••liuation In keeping with the 
inajiM « iMiim-s ill (he piogianinu-. many imp«)rtam steps were taken at 
the poliiii al. oi i-aiiisaiicmal. and a«lniinistiative U-vels. as \\vl\ s in the 
siaflinK patt«-iii '>f the pioKianuiie. In place of tin- •medical social 
workeis used in the earlij-r clinical pattern, a new category of 
workers Family JManning Kxtension Kducatois" was introdiicfd at 
the hl.Kk. district, and state levels. Many regional and national 
training and research centres were set up. In persuading the popu- 
lation to adopt tln-sn>all faniils in -m and to practise family planning, 
extension methods and mass c(Mnmuiiicanon were .stres.sed by the 
workeis. 



SOCIAL WORK, SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION, AND FAMILY 
PLANNING-AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Itv tin- lime the national family planning programme for India was 
introdu<ed in !<>.'» I. social work education had heen in existenct- in 
India for fifteen veais. and there were five schools of social work in 
ditlrienl parts of (he (..untiy ( lioinhay. Delhi. Vaianasi. Ilaioda. 
Iinkiiow. an.i. a v<ar la« i. in Ma<has). Tiaining piogiainnn-s in 
sorial woik widi spei ialisa(ions whi( h included me<li( al and psy- 
chiatii* social work and family ami ( hild welfan- had heen introtluced 
hv one or (wo iiis(i(utions hy that time. The remaining .schools had 
generi* piogiammes of instruction. Family planning did not receive 
any spe<i.ii <-niphasi.s in the schools, ahhough a few topics such as the 
lepiodiu (ive sys(en>. m<-tho<l.s of birth control, and the role of social 
woikers in planned parenthood or family planning were probably 
covered in health and hygiene, medical social work, or family welfare. 
Some of (he graduates of the schools of social work, however, found 
emplovinent in city family planning clinics as medical social workers. 

As incuasing governmental recognition of the importance of the 
piogiamiiH- bionglu increased allocations for family planning in the 
.Second and l liird Five Year Plans, probably a few more topirs on 
family planning wvu- iuU\vt\ in the schools, and a few mon- graduates 
foiin.l einplovinent in (he family planning field. As the programme 
beraiiH- more a id inon- proiniiieiK . and as i( .seen>e<l (o offer greater 
oppoi(niii(ies I n <-iiiploviiien( to the gradna(es. the schools of social 
woik l«-g.iii HM-\iim gM a(er irjt(-rest in it. This led (o sonuMlehan- and 
dis« ussioi s whit h (ciKcicd mainly on (he (|ues(ioii of wlie(ln-r family 
planning (ould \>r ( ..iisi.len-.l a par( of soc ial work. This is iiidit ated 
by h« f,i«( (ha( laniily planning was among (he fidd.s whose relation 
»nip».i ■......,! ...... Iv ,1 M (juiie some ( larilica(ioii. In HKi'i. (he 

Assoc i.Kioii nl S,h.M.ls oi S.« ial Woik in India ( ASSWI) appohued 
• omniiti.fs (orxamiiir (Ins <|ues(ioii and (o piepart- posiiion pap<-is on 
these fii lds. I !»• posi(ioii papei on fannly planning was pn sen(e<l at a 
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snninai (usaniscd in 1966 ai IMaipur. and there k was generally 
accepted that tainily planning was a legitimate field of praeiise for 
social work. It is of some interest to note here that the ASSWI did not 
disc uss the teat hing of family planning in schools of social work at any 
other seminars until 1972. although various other aspects of social 
work education were discussed in the different ASSWI seminars. 

In May 1972. the ASSWI gave serious attention for the first time to 
the family planning field when it organised a workshop on "Social 
Work Kducation and Family Planning" at Bangalore. This workshop 
brought together administrators, doctors, demograph.-rs. social 
scientists, and social work educators. The role and contribution of 
social work to the national family planning programme was discussed 
at this workshoj). It was felt that family planning had become a major 
programme of social development in which social work in developing 
countries such as India must participate in a big way. and that its 
involvement so far had not been adequate. It was also felt that social 
work could make a significant contribution to the success of the 
national familv planning programme if ( ertain changes were made. It 
was obvious that the curricula of the schools of social work would need 
consiilrrable strengthening of the family planning content in class- 
room instruction, field work, and research. I he schools could also 
undertake research projects to discover ways in which to adapt social 
work methods to family planning and to demonstrate the effectiveness 
of the social work contribution to family planning.' 

As an indication of the serious interest of the ASSWI and member 
schools in participating in the national family planning programme, 
the .ASSWI took the unprecedented step of creating machinery to 
follow np the major recommendations made at the Workshop without 
any Jelay. and it would not permit any fading of interest in the 
recommendations once the workshop was over. For this purpose, the 
ASSWI appointed a Family Planning Committee consisting of eight 
members under the chairmanship of Professor S.N. Ranade. 

I bis Committee has been quite active and has already implemented 
one ol the recommendations of the Bangalore Workshop, namely, the 
organisation of a Summer Institute on Family Planning for the faculty 
of schools of social work. In all. 17 Indian schools including l)oth 
undergraduate and post graduate social work programmes deputed 
21 participants to attend the Summer Institute at Gandhigram. winch 
was financed by a private funding organisation, the Family Planning 
Fouiulaticiii. 

i he Committee circulated an outline of family planning content to 
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Uc ituliult'd in ihv (urricula of schools of social work. It also 
<lrC4*rininr(l that a lu iu hmaik sui\cv of family planning in S( hools of 
s(W iai work would hv of ijroat help in th Msk of strengthening the 
(unicula of schools of social work in cla.^s and field work, and 
pr<*paring gra<luaies to work in the field of family planning or in 
participate in it while functioning in some of the traditional fields of 
soc iaI work. Such a survey, it was thought, would also be useful in 
consideration of the conduction of research on f;.'mily planning in 
M hools of sO( iaI work. This survey, which has just been completefl. was 
also financed by the Family Planning Foundation. 

The Indian Association of Trained Social Workers ( lA FSW) . 
however, has been more active than the ASSWI in this respect. I'he 
lA rSVV submitted memoranda to the two U.N. Evaluation "I earns on 
Family Planning invited by the (Wwernment of India in IPGf) and 1969 
respictively. In these memoranda, the Association argued for the 
recognition of social work qualifications for employment in the field of 
faniilv planning and better employment opportunities for smial 
woikers in the |>togramme. The Assot iation dlso sent a delegation to 
explain the memorandum submitted to the second U.N. Team. As a 
lesuh ot these efforts, the Team devoted a whole chapter in its report 
to the social welfare asp<*cts of family planning. In it. the greater 
utilisation of graduate s of schools of social work in family planning 
program nH*s was stressed. 

The Association also organised a workshop on Social Workers and 
Faniilv Planning at Delhi in I9()6. Thv workshop brought together 
adininisiralors. social workers. dr>ctr>rs. ami health educators who 
disc 'us.sc*d tile role aii<i contribution of .social workers to family 
planning progianmics. 

ROLES AND FUNCTIONS OF SOCIAL WORKERS IN FAMILY 
PLANNING 

In practising social work, the social worker may play .seveial roles, 
according to th«- nee<ls of the situation. He can be an enabler. 
advocate. c*duc ator. nu*diator and or social actionist. and these roles 
are not mutually c xcli'sive. traditionally, the. enabling and mediating 
r<iles have been vmpluisised. In the enabling role, he may also be doing 
some vvork as an educator, but this is a relatively ininor eleinent. In the 
faniilv |)lanning field, he will have to play each one of these roles at 
dittc*rent stages. In community education programmes for family 
pianiniik;. l*;- ::; :::;;ri wfien an educator, advocate, and .social actionist. 
Here. 1 luw using a different me aning for the role of advocate than the 
one usually attributed to it. In family planning, the social worker i« 
trec{uently an advocate* of an idea as well as of the programme itself. 




H<- is<<immitU'<l to the desirability aiul siuicss of family planniiijj. Hp 
will list- all his |M.\vcrs of persuasion and influence to nrntivate people 
to anept and to piattise planning: however, he must do this in 
»ons<Miain e with thevalu« s and approach of his piofessitm. He enables 
the motivated, vet ambivalent, couple to take the actual step to 
prattis«« familv planning. In case of complications or failure of the 
methotis used, he jjets the necessary medical servicc-s to the clients by 
mediaiinji between them and the medical services. 

.•\ppioximat: lv 80 peicent of the social workers in family planning 
are einphiyetl as fnmt line workers, mostly at the district level or in 
urban areas. Out of the .'if) social workers in the field who lesponded to 
the suivev question asking hir a (lescription of their functitm in their 
present job. II are l unently working as F.xtension Workers at the 
block atid district levels, as Di.strict .Mass K<lucation and Information 
Officers. aiKl as Mtnlical .Stuial Workers. I he information that they 
have given suggests that most of them perform the six major tinu ti«)ns 
d»'st ribetl below : 

I. (:»mnnrirt\ Idumtion Attivitivs. Ihis function, which was 
iiientioni-d li\ S'» s(.cial workers, includes organising inass 
(Miblii itv foi lainilv planning by using fi ms. posters, talks, distri- 
bution (it literature, sroup discussions, and community meetings. 
PriloiMiame of these activities calls for skill in planning a mass 
ediu ation drive while hearing in mind the characteristics «)f the 
autliem e or target group, selection of suitable aspects of group or 
mass media tor etlucation. implemention of the mass educational 
piogi.mune. ami evaluatitm of the programnu . 
2. Suf>rrit.Mon ami C'.uidamv. Twc-nty tbree of the survey social 
workers im-ntione<l supervision and guidance as one of their 
tuiM tioii>. I bis inv<ilve<l not only administrative supervision such 
as inspt i tint) of field staff , hut also technical guidance t<i sut h 
tu ld staff as tlie health assistants a^d auxiliarv nurse midwiv. s. in 
the lase of f)l<Kk ext.'Msion educators, and guitlance of block 
iMt iiNioii ( diuators and other paiann <li< al staff by the <listrict 
evu iiNiun educators. 
S. Mmniition of i:lifrihlr Coufth's. Fourteen social workers 
mentioned this function. In one sense, we can say that the 
iommuniiv educatmn programmes are meant to nmtivate 
ehuiliK- (»»uples to adopt family planning: however, untler the 
luiu tion of moiivatitin of eligible couples, a tlifferent set of 
attiviii.-v t emed to f)e <lescril)ed by nspondents. Thi.s im Uuled 

i«« door canvassing of eligible couples and counselling tliose 

who lame to tfie primary health centres of the family planning 
M iities at the level of indivitlual ((tuples and. in a few instances, 
thioin-b small group discussions. This function may also include 
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in<iii\atiivi; cli^ihlr couples lo a rrpi \,unv vUvviivv aiul dosiiablr 
inrihiMU lit tainilv plaiuiinjk;. 
•I. Inllnu up fff Si rin t's I wrWv of thr soc ial workers mcniiof .-fl 
ihai ihc'ii fiiiu lions inc hiclcd follow up work with prrsons wfio 
havr hcTii sinilisccl. fitted with the- Il'CI). or provided with 
roiuioins, 

T). Provision of Cotituwtpthrs. Supplying tondouis to motivated 
persons is iiu hided under this, and VS soc ial workers nientioned 
this as one ot their functions. 

fi. Coordittattou ntid Liaison Fum tion. I welve social workers statc*d 
that their johs involved nudniaining liaisons with the staff of 
other ch-partincMUs at the district family planning bureaus or 
inedieal and health services, with developmental personnel in the 
ifMninuniiv developnu-nt dc-partnu-nts. and with voluntary 
tjrganisaiions. as well as coordination of the work of these various 
pec»ple. 

1 \\v ihree most iinpoitant fiiiit tions of inanv soc iai workers sec .ned 
lo he conuniniitv educ aiion activities, supervision and guidance-, aiul 
nuuivation of eligihh* couples. 

THE SOCIAL WORKER*S ROLE IN AND CONTRIBUTION TO 
FAMILY PLANNING 

One of the wavs in which soc iaI workers c an contribute cm the family 
, thinning piograinme is to occ upy f)ositions in the programme itself 
particularly at crueial points in the progranmie. Based on the 
c'stiinates made by the sc hools of soc ial work in India, there may be 
approximately :ir)() r aduatc\s earrently employed in the family 
plamiJig prograintne. I bis works out to be five to six percent of the 
ftOno to 7000 sfic iaI workers c urrently employed in the whole field of 
soc iaI welture. Since employment opportunities in family planning 
have onlv improved since 1966 for social workc-rs (following the 
reorganisation of :V programme), the percentage of social workers 
eiiiph)ved in this ar a c '.n be considered as cjuiie satisfactory. It is not 
tudy the total iiundu* of soeial workers in the programme that is of 
signiticaiue. but also whether they operate at erueial points in the 
organisational and administrative pattern of the family planning 
progr imme. In addition, it is essential that ihe nnnibers of soc ial 
workers employed must be suffirient to nuik an imparl on the delivery 
of seivice. 

From the point of view of management and operc iii#n. it is wirloly 
at eepied that the- c ruc iaI point is at the district level. 
rhc*re are three major posts at this level: 

1. Ihe DistiiM Family IMamnn^' Officer, which is mostly filled by 
doctors with a clinical orientation; 
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2. I hv District PropaRaiula and Mass Education ')fricer: and 
I Uv District Kxtcnsion Educator. 
A(|ministrativrlv and operationally, the District Fairiily Planning 
OffictM is ihv person who is expected to play the role of leader of the 
team. I'nforiunately. as already mentioned, these posts are occupied 
mostiv by yohiij; medical graduates who have har* Jittle preparation to 
assume a leadership role in a programme which is essentially a 
comiiiuniiy action programme. In many cases, this has led to dis 
harmony among the team members. The Second U N. Evaluation 
I eam recommended that "the post of District Family Planning Officer 
should be open not only to medical and public health doctors but also 
to members of other professions involved in the family planning 
programme." Ar a later point in their Report, the Team made a 
specific reference to "the possibilities of enlisting wider participation of 
trained social workers" and stated: "Social work training provides an 
excellent background for many aspects of family planning work e.g. . 
counselling and motivation and the present under utilisation of 
so( iai v/orkers is therefore unfortunate. 1 rained social workers with 
higher academic qualifications could help free medical personnel for 
nudiral work and, at the same time, improve administrative 
<'ifiriency." 

In the four years since this recommendation was made by the Team, 
the situation has not changed significantly, although a few non- 
medical persons from other professions ( including social work) . have 
been employed as District Family Planning Officers. 

In regard to the other two positions at the district level, it is my 
estimate tliat approximately 250 social workers are employed in these 
positions, or about six to eight percent of the total of 4000 workers in 
the progranmie. I here are about five to six social workers employed at 
the state level in such jobs as State Extension Educator. At the higher 
levels ot the nati(mal family plainiing programme, both in the 
government and voluntary organisations, only a few social workers are 
emploved. I hey hold such positions as Family Planning Consultant to 
a foreign foundation. Programme Officer in the Department of 
Family Planning, professor in an international institute of training 
and research in family plaiming, and 1 raining Officer at the head- 
quarters ot a prominent voluntary organisaticm uiih countrywide 
branches. .Also, a director of a lc»ading school of social work is a 
membvr of the Committee on Socio- Economic Studies on Familv 
PlaiHiiiig. and the Coorilinatiop Conmiittc*e for Rc»sc*ar:h in TaiPily 
Plamiing. Department of Family Planning. Covernmeiit of India. 

Although social workers are occupying crucial positions in the 
national family planning piogramme. it is difficult to describe what 
tlieii contribution to the programme has been. We have, however, the 
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npinionsot scJi ial wurkns in ihv ticltl and social work rdui ators on rhis 
point Ai ihv workshop on ^Social Woik Education and Family 
Planning • hvUl ai Bangalore in 1972. ihc social work cdiuaiors 
strnu-d to feel that the involvcnunit of social work in the progianuue 
and. conse(|uriuly. its contribution to it was not great. Recently, as 
pan of a study which I conducted, the opinions of social workers in the 
fiehl were sought on the contribution of social workers to tlie family 
planning programme. Out of 55 respondents. 25 said that it was 
modt ratc*. 2:i stated that it was hJj;h. and seven mentioned that it was 
low. In my opinion, the most we can say is that the social workers* 
contribution in family planning has been moderate, and we have no 
information as to precisely what has been the nature of this contri- 
bution. .As these opinio ns are expressed by workers in the field doing 
mostly motivate d educational work at the district level, it is probably 
safe to assume that their contribution has been in this area. 

Social workers can also make contributifMis to family planning in 
other wavs than direct emph)yment in the programme. They can 
condu(t research, which may include e valuative studies of family 
planning progra.nnu s in one area or region; conduct research cum- 
ac liiui projects to develop a more effective approach for ctmununity 
education and motivation : or conduct research in any aspect of family 
planning in which they feel competent. The information made 
available* by the s( hools of social work for the- ASSWI surve^y re'Ve'als 
that the- social work contribution in this area has be e n practically 'L 
So lai. nine- schools of social work have' conducted about M) re-search 
studie-s in various aspe-cts of social welfare- : none- of tlu-se- studies was on 
familv planning. At prese nt, one- of the se hools is conducting re-search 
on iamily plain ing in an industrial e)iganisation. Aneuher school 
re-ee-ntly eomple-teel a "Survey of Social Work Kelucation in Family 
Planning in Scho(»ls of Senial Work in Inelia" fe)r the- ASSWI. One 
lae ult\ nu-ndu-r has made ..n analysis of abortion ca.se's e)n the basis e>f 
data obtaine-d from a hospital, but this re port is not yet leaely. I'he 
ASSWI. thiough its Family Planning (Committee, is striving to pre)- 
mote sehool le-se-aie h on family planning, but not much progress has 
be-rn made- in this eliie-etion. 

Social workers can also make- useful contributions by eritieal 
analvses of tlu* population policie s e»f the- government, the- aelministra- 
ti\r and (Uganisational structure-, anel the- iinple-ine-ntation of the 
iainilv i»lanning piograinine- e ithe r on the- basis of se-eonelaiy elata or 
Iroin thr (MHiit of \ie-w of th. r own philosophy anel appioaeh. I bis 
would rr<|iiin- fe-cdbaek fr(un the- front line- seicial worke rs e ithe r by 
me'.m.sot a sui\rv or bv a surve-y e»f artie*le-s base-d on fie-lel e-xpe-rieiue-s. 
llowrM i. soiial work \ eontribution to family plaiuiing literature* is 
rxtinnrlv limited and the- publishe-el article s are- ve ry few in number. 



l iUt not wish to paint only a gloomy pit turt- of the tontrihution of 
sotial wnikns to fi-niily planning in India, so let nic also point out 
wliiit has l)ffn tlonc. I lu-n- have l)Cfn any ninnlu-r oH seminars, 
workshops, anti orientation training progranimrs in family planning, 
partitdlarlv during the past st-vni years. Many sehools of social work 
have partit ipated in these through their fat ulty inemhers. A few .senior 
leathers from some of the leading .schools, "which are strategically 
located in the capital cities of the state government and the central 
government, had hetter opportunities than other schools to influence 
the formulution of the policies and programme of family planning 
thiotigh formal and informal meetings. .Social workers have, hy and 
large-, stressed tlie importance of the human factor in the programme. 
1 liev have heen very critical of the target oriented crash programme 
oJ familv planning whit h exposes the entire programme tt) ahuse antl 
t onsetpiently may create an unfavourahle atmosphere for the atlt)ption 
tii family planning. They have emphasised the importance t)f the 
motivational aspects of etiucation. which were long neglected. They 
have pointed oiu tlie dangers of "oversell" through aggressive, high 
pressured mass propaganda and the t omplcmentarity t)f other means 
of interpersonal communicatit)n such as counselling, small group 
tlistuNsions. useofltK al leaders, etc. I hey have drawn the attention t)f 
the administiators to the gap hetween a prt)fes.setl -cafeteria" ap 
pio.ich .mt« the actual practice of atlvotating a favouretl method 
without giving t ouples a real choitc. I hey have pleatled ft)r atletjuate 
and eMet tive follow up services after Il/CI) insertion or sterilisation. ( I 
Miiglit note tliat social workers are not the only group who have tlone 
all tlirse things.) I here is reason to l)elieve that all these efforts have 
made some impact on the policymakers and adniinistrat<»rs. 

! he point I wisli to make here is that there have l)een sporatlic. hut 
not sustained, activities l)y sot ial workers in inlluencing the family 
planning piogrannne. F.ven when some of these activities have initially 
vielded goMtl results the gains have not Ix en consolitlated l)y further 
fullow up work, lor example, the lA ISW antl the A.SSVVl" did not 
t apitaiisc nn the favoiir.d)le recoiinnentlatitins made hy the .SecontI 
r N I earn. The l earn matle a nuMd>er of concrete let ommentlatitm.s 
lor sot i.d wellare. which included: 

1 III.- ^•^I.ll>lisilm. 111 1)1 .1 .nmiiiiiu.-. uiili i. |.irsnii.iiiv, . ,.| d;,. (:,-,n,.tl 

Sn, l.il U , It.ll. lin.n.l. l\u- h.M.ls ot M ||<«)|s ..I s... I.ll \V..|k. ill.- I)< |K||I 

'II. lit ..I I .,,mK I'l.immiv;. .in.l i\w lii.li.in .\ss.m i.iiioii nl l i.iiiw.l S,„ 
U,.ik. .s t,M .1.1, nnmiim wh.ii ivp.s ol t.iiniK |il.iiiiiini. ii,lnim.iii..ii 
.in.i .i.Imh ...I. i.M.si siiii.il.|\ l., nll, ir.| i.Mliffnrni . ..iri.„i i.-s ,.t m„ i.il 

>i ! M« '• t llrills .(Mil 

■J hniiMini; III, I.M.SU I., ,,|.,v ., sii;„i|i,.„u i.,|r i„ .>lu|.iii.i. piihlU 
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opinion w 'wh ri N|U i i lo taniilv planning hv (M^aiUMii^ M'lninars. w«nk 
ships. an«l t »»htri( iu(N. at v\hiili pn»l(*vsMuiialN and lavnicn loukl luiw 
llu* lu*n(*tit ot the itialoj^iu*. 

Koui yt^ars have passed since these recommendutions were made, 
and nothing has heen done to persuade ihe guvernment lo iinplenient 
I hem. I he task would not have been dirfleult when we consider the 
faet that these reconuiiendations were made by a prestigious inter- 
diseiplinary team of experts which came at the invitation of the 
government. 

One more avenue whic h soeial workers in India can explore in order 
to influence pohcies in the population field is to seek representatives 
from the two Associations on the Central Family Planning Council 
which, in effect, functions as a policymaking body and has repre- 
stntation from the state and central ministers, government depart- 
uienis concerned with family planning, and voluntary bodices. 1 his is 
not an impossible task, but so far the Associations have not made any 
attempt to do this. 

In coiu'lusion, it mav be said that social workers in India have made 
an entry into the family planning programme in not inconsiderable 
numbers at several crucial levels, and that their contribution to family 
plannin.i; is not insignilieant. But much more needs to be done in 
It-search, development of literature, and formulation of |M)pulation 
p(»licics. I his calls for jointly organised and sust«iiied efforts by the 
lA lSW. the ASSVVI. and the workers in the field. 
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The Social Wnk / A Guide for 
Curriculum / Integration of 
at Graduate and / Rpdation/ Family 
Undergraduate Levels / Planning Content 

SOLEDAD A. FLORENDO 



My assignment in this Workshop is to present a background paper 
on curriculum content which will give an overall view of the curricu- 
lum changes which have taken place as a result of the lASSW-SSWAP 
Project. It includes curriculum organisation, structure and course 
content on population/family planning, problems encountered, and 
lessons learned. 

The first attempts of the Schools of Social Work Association of the 
Philippines ( SSWAP) at curricular change came as a response to 
Presidential Decree No. 79 the Declaration of the National Family 
Planning and Population Policy of the Philippines and the Depart- 
ment of Education and Culture Memorandum for the integration of 
family planning and population education into the entire educational 
system. This provided the structure for the institutionalisation of 
family planning and population education into the public and private 
school systems and it was to be implemented in the shortest possible 
time. In order to assess the full impact of this decree, three important 
considerations must be taken into account: (1) the socio political 
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(liniatr following the drdarution of martial law on Sopicml)rr 21. 
1972; i2) i\\v uiiprecrdnurd leap into attrlcratrd clfvelopment and 
ihf soc ial ( hanji^c resulting troni int icast'd industrialisation and 
urbanisation: and ( the rrorirntaiion oi thr rdiicational system with 
a rrdHinition of the roles and funetions of universities to set new 
direetions and to train the manpower needed for the tasks that lay 
ahead. Also by Presidential Dec ree, other courses such as agrarian 
re-form, taxation, cooperative's, and the new constitution hacl to be 
included in our already crowded curriculum. Thus, family planning is 
only one of the many nc»w compulsory courses in the schools. The 
important thing to c cmsider is tl^at population and family planning is 
not an isolatc*d or separal>le problem, but a crucial issue in the total 
development plan. 

Programmes on information and education and clinical services by 
such organisations as International Planned Parenthood. Family 
Planning Organisation of the Philippinc-s. Pathfinder. UNESCO. 
Colombo Plan, and others have highlighted the need for family 
planning. I he socio political climate was set for an intensified effort 
by all sectors of the government health, welfare, labour, and 
education as well as the private sectors, to solve or at least to 
minimise* the effcxts of overpopulation. In view of this background, we 
can apprcriate the validitv and propitious timing of the 'ASSW- 
SSWAP Project. 

('urric ular changes cannot be viewed apart from the programmes 
and services which will recjuire manpower for social work prac tise and 
education in general, and family planning in particular. A study of the 
seciuenc e of events that led to the present stage of developnu^nt of our 
|M)pulation polity revc»als that there were a number of differc»nt 
strategies adopted by the family planning organisaticms: (1) the 
mc*dical clinic al approach: (2) the community approach, which 
c*inphasisc*d community lay participation and the mass media as a 
powerful means of lidormation. education, and motivaticm: ( S) the 
rational approac h. which assumcMl that, in family planning, acc]uiring 
knowledge and developing proper attitudes would be followed l)y 
practise*: ( I) the social change approach, which advocaicul insti 
tutional reforms in order to induce cultural changes in socic*ty that 
would favoui small tamilic*s: and ( f)) I he social legislation approach, 
whic b sanctioned the use of incentives and disincc*ntives in family 
planning. 

The I.ASSW SSWAP Project fits in most closely with the third 
approach, with education and motivation as the main thrust, but 
there is no implication that old strategic*s have been abandoned in 
fa\our of new ones. Rather, the process is incT(*mental. a matter of 
rc'fining the old and expanding or shifting emphasis to new pro* 

1^ * 




XiaiiiiiirN. Wiv siTixiv^ws aiui plans clrvrloprd sri ihr dirrcliiin for 
pit».l{ijiiiinr> anil M-ivicc* aiul ilirsc*. in linn, drtnuiinr ihr sotial work 
rn\v> and hnu uuns tor wliu h ilu* sc hools havr to prrparr (jualiflrd 

WOlktMN. 

In onlc'i In (Inn mine* wlirilin m not sc ho<iN wrir nuriin]^ ihr nrrds 
ol ihr prolr>sion. ihr SSVVAP orijanisrcl tin/ First Kacuhv Snninar 
Woikshop tor Sticial Work Kchuaiuni and Family Hannin- in 
h hiuarv. \J)7S, and ihr Srcond Faculiy Snninar Wcnkshop in 
Aii.nusL \\)7:\. U was ihr ronsrnsus ol ihr pariicipanis at tlusr 
srminars ihai. in addition to thr undrri{radiiair. gra<luau\ and 
post j;iadnjtr clr^rrr pro^rannnrs. a two ynn\ post hijjh sc hnol. 
non <h «rrr ( oarsr hr offrrrd hy all m hools in Ordrr to nirrt thr nrrd 
Un paraprofrssional workrrs in thr rxpandrd (iro^rra^nnirs of thr 
Ih paitnirri of Soc ial Wrifair. Also, onr m liool had startnl and 
anoihri one* was sriiously i onsidrrin^ thr {Missihility of olfrring a 
<l(Mioial proijrjnnnr in sorial work. 

rndriMandahly. hriausr of thr rrvisitnis of thr nirriculum and 
oihrr liniitation> and constraints on thr srhools, it was dc*rnird 
nrcrssarv Un thr SS WAP to srt thr following nuidrlincs: 

*. I luTr air many arras of ( one rrn rrlatrd to soc ial d(*vrhipn)rnt in 
whic h soc iai workrrs arr alrrady involvrd land rrforni, grcrn 
rrvohnion. urban and rural planninj?, nutrition. ('nvircHnrnMual 
sanitation, and laniily planninjk;. to ritr a frw. 
IJ. I lirrr is a nrrd in rrstrut turr tfir curriruhnn in orch-r to >{ivr 
inorr rniphasis in so( iaI drvrlopmrnt and to inc luclr family 
planning within this dc*vrlopnu*ntal dc*sign. 
:i. riirrr is a nrrd for clarity in what is niram hy "intrgration" of 
lamilv plamiing lontrnt into thr curriculum. Docvs it nu-an 
mrirly giving it niorr rmphasis in thr coursr ccnitrnt? Is it mcrrly 
inserting it in somr sprt ifir topic for discussion? Or. is it a process 
hv which family planning, knowlrdgr. attitudes, and valurs can 

-^inio thr soc ial work curriculum. ( I hr writer Irft 

tins l)iank on purposr. so that thr rradrr may choosr thr term 
wliii li \\v prrfrrs. Onr school usrs the term "iiduse': another 
Niliooi. permeate." I he writer prefers the word "transfuse/' 
ionsidning that there is an infusion of family plamiing content 
inii. ilir ( ourse and. vice versa, an iidusion of the course coiuc*nt 
irno ilir philosophieal hase. ethical orientaiicm. and hroad 
human and envinnnnemal dinn nsions of family planning. For 
«'\aniple. time is reascm to include the concepts of human 
ilignilv. sell tirtermination. ami confidentiality as expressed in 
s(uial wdik philostipliy and ethi(s.) 
I Wiih irspe(t tti tun culiurr. thr iniegratc'd approach may 
nniiinnsc* ohjn (ions irom parc-nts who may considri hank clis 
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cussions oil m'x iiulc*licatc* or premature* for youth. A separate 
subjen. labelled as sueh. would be vulnerable to sucb c riticism. 

T). I here is. Iiowever, a possibility that non social faeulty members 
who are iioi ( oinioi table in disc ussiii)i{ human sexuality may in- 
Nokt' ac adeuiii tieedoni toskin away from the issue. Thus, teach- 
ing tamilv planning; may remain on paper but not in praetise. 
Faeidiv ch-velopment l)ecomes imperative if we are to achieve our 
]k{oals. Population education as an area of eoneent ration in the 
tunicidum for teacher training; may be one soluti<m. 

b. I he tac t dial lASSVV viewed intej^ration as the neeiletl approach 
to population family planniii);; education does not inliibit any 
sc liool f rom alsoofferin)i{ it as a separate course. This would have 
the achU-d advaiuaji^e of iis beinjj tau)i{ht by a competent teacher 
oi a team of experts. If the course is offered in the last semester of 
I hi' proi;raiimu\ it can lielp to syiuhesisc* all the prior learning in 
faiiiilv planniiii; iiueji^rated in otiier subjects. 

7. In iea( hiiii{ ilie course, it is inevitable that new and culturally 
"taboo" ierniiiioloi;ies may surface. Development of an indi- 
,(;(*iioUN glossary and effective conununicalion .skills should be part 
ot sorial work's coneerii. 

H, I heir is consensus amoiijir tlie SSWAI* member sc bools lo vu 
toiiia>{(* diversity in curriculum ih-V(*lopmeiit by giving each 
M liool autoiioiny in die clioice ot courses, time allocation, and 
iiiaiiiuM of iiiU',i;raMoii. h is implied diat the (oinmonality in 
ionise ioiiU'iii would be provi(b-d by the basic rei|uirements of 
tin* BuKMu ot Piivan* Kdut luioii witli regard to tlie number of 
units toi (nurs(*s in eat h au'a. 

^1. We have no dctiniK- kiiowle<lge of liow our target grouj) will read 
to ilie teacliing of luiinan .s(*xuality. I he reasoiialiU* appn»ach 
would be lo inaiiuaiii a low profile and visiliility at tlie beginning 
( tiist veai ) . ill oid(*i in aa>id possilih- anxiety in the parents and 
lesistaiue tioiii tin* stiHU*nts. 



CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES AND CONTENT IN POPULATION 
EDUCATION AND FAMILY PLANNING 

I bis niodc'l tor t iii i it iiluin developnuMU ispreseiued for its prac tical 
\alu(' niilv and it lias linir or no theore tic al pretensions, h does noi 
atteiii|il to define wliai is a good ( uiiidiUim; it simply soggesis a way 
hv whu h lontnit on tamilv planning population may be iiuegrated 
into ihr mm iai wmk lUiiitnluin. It is iioi iiiteiubd to be a patcsc iter 
t<»i oihciN In follnw . but a patlifindei in seal cli of the best way to leac li 
mil goals. Ix-aiiiig in mind the limited facilities of die schools, the 
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lathcT uiu IcMi rolfs ami fiiiu lions of social vvorktTs in family planning 
in our tounliy. and ilir short prriocl of tivr years vviihin vvhiili i\\v 
prn^rannm' has to Uv planned and ini|)lnnnurd. 

l or ilir sake ot l)rrvilv. rather than dfsi rihr rarli individual si hool 
iUiriiuluMK a lonihinaiion of ditferrnt models siiall hv usrd as the 
point of dt-partuir. In the desire to improve eoiueni as well as 
install tional methods, distim t innovations are heinj» tried. One school 
uses "modes of imervention. ' while another uses the "integrated 
method.'* reaching of the course Social Prohlems was done at two 
levels the visil)le macro dimension of massive prohlems like [K)veriy, 
tlie population explosion, etc.. was covered first, and later discussion 
was l)ased at the micro level as the resulting prohlems of individuals 
and groups or families were studied. 

In the case of field instruction, the scliools noted a paucity of 
agencies tliat could provide adequate caseloads to meet the students* 
needs for experience in such fields as family planning and day care. 
One school has initiated four "floating placements." and another a 
''dn»p in centre on the uTiiversiiy campus. 

Witli respect to methods of intervention, all schools indii ated the 
use of varied opportunities for the interplay of casework, groi.p work, 
and comnuinitv organisation as methods. However, there '..s a dis- 
ceriiiMe shift toward increasing empliasis and utilisation of com- 
nmnity organisation, as the goals of social work practise in developing 
countries are oriented to developmental tasks wliich are comerned 
with general community welfare rather than those of individuals and 
groups. 

USE OF THE GUIDE 

This .se( tion is intended to serve as a guide for the iniegrati<m of 
popidation family planning content into the undergraduate and 
graduate curricula of social work. I he guide is in four parts: ( 1) 
e<lucational ohjeciives. < 2) major area content. (3) course content 
outline, and (4) a hrief presentation of possihie topics for class 
discussion or field application. The teacher may use any approach or 
method appropriate in the teaching of the sul)ject mattei. The 
suggested topics included in each area will provide the teacher with 
suhstantive knr)wledge of population and family planning content 
related to the particular sul>ject matter. 

In spite ot the wide coverage of suhject matter content, it is hoped 
that rolwreme and consistency can he achieved without unnecessary 
overlapping and repetition, although overlapping may he unavoidable 
or desirable for emphasis in some instances. For example, values may 
he discussed in sucli courses as Philosophy and F.thics as well as in 
Social Policy and Human Behaviour and the Social Knvironment. 




THE UNDERGRADUATE (BSSW) CURRICULUM WITH 
INTEGRATED FAMILY PLANNING/POPULATION CONTENT 



I. Role s and Kiuh tinns of BSSW Su( iai Workois in l aniilv Planning 
A< liviiic's 

A (iivin« intoiniaiion (o rlitMUs to \\v\p ihrm to iindnstand ihr fac ts 
.iImmii. and to niotivatr ihcni to »M(rpt, fauiily planning; to \ci 
x\u m know that it is so( iailv .k < (*]>ta!)lr and that iUvrv arr diffrr- 
t iit nirtliods wliii h tlirvran piartisr: ann 'o inform thnn of tlu* 
altnnati\rs optMi to thrni. withoui tonrion and with loniplrtc 
tr(*('doni ot rlioi((*. 

H Initialing dismssions. id(*ntii'ving prol>|(*nis. and .giving coiins(*l- 
lini; scivi(cs. 
KcHoiding ( ast* studirs. 

I) Making irtrnals. follow up prooHhirrs, and homr visits. 

K. Working as inrdii al sorial woikrrs in out-pati(*nt c linics and in 
ol)st(-tiiral and post paitinn wards whrn assign(*d to hospitals. 

I*. Working on rural h(*alth tenons. 

('.Organising tlir proplr. whrn working in conununitv crntrrs. to 
ask lo( al aiithoritirs for family planning srrvicrs aiul matc*rnal 
iind 1 liild 1 arr. 

li Organising groups of mothers, yoinig roiiplrs. and youtli in 
srttlrnHMits and housing projec ts for family planning disc ussions. 

I (ii\ing inhirniation to antl motivating workers in factori<*s. 

|. Wlu n working in familv welfare. a<l\ising clients with prol#l(*nis 
n'lated to imlialani r l)etween family si/e and income and c lients 
on pid)lii assistance*, he lping in institutions for unw(*d mothers, 
and lulping multi prol>liin families. 

ii. Kdurational lives 

A i o etpiip soc ial woik stude nts with tlie knowledge. attitu<U*s. and 
skills neefssarv to provide* adeepiate* information and services to 
indi\iduals who neH*d family planning advice*. 

H. l o rnal>le stude*nts to iU e|uire an imderstanding of family plan 
ning as an important preventive measure* for soc iaI and health 
piohl(*ms and he*lp them inie*i nalise* the* philosopliy and goals of 
tamilv planning as part eif soe iaI eievelopment. 

(! l o lu'lp stiMle*nts to ide*ntifv and iinde*rstanei tlie use* of comra 
ee*pii\(* nu*thods anet ilu* tee hniepies iuire*ntlv avai!al)le. th<*ir 
lelative t ffe e tive ness. ai i(*ptal)ility. advantag(*s. and dis- 
advantag(*s. 

I) I., iiv'p Niude*nts to aeepiire knowleelge* of i onuntinitv re*sourte*s. 
hoth loeal «md national, in familv planning in e*nahle the*m to 
make lefenals to fojjuw tinoiigh on re*fe*rrals. anel to initiate* ser- 
\ifeN in M*lation to tamily [ihnming. 
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K I n \u \\y simU ins to .u(|uiir an undcislaiHliiig of ilirii volv in ihv 

tjniilv pLinnint; pionianunc as a nu nilM-r of a train, 
J' 1 o itatlirr daia for (!o( unH*ntinj4 l'"* inU <|uac y or inailrc|ua( v of 

family plannin>> sn vic rs in a.^r^n( irs whirli an- iiul( |M n<lnit units 

or parts of lu-altli and wi lfaif oixanisations. 
(i I o idrntify agency |)c»liry in ronformity wiili national policy ami 

thr aclininistrativr slruc tuir tliat proviiiis tlir liasr for iUv family 

planning*; services. 

Ill Major Area Oontrnt 
A ll'iman Behaviour and Social Knviromnrnt 

1. ()h|( tivrs: l\\v studrni should acipiirc knowledge of psycho 
lo>;i( al. s(K iai. cultural, and physical forces related to population 
<lvnamics and family planning wliidi promote or impede soc ial 
fuiH tionini;. 

2. Couise Content: The fainiU as a central unit of analysis in 
p(»pulation planning: structure, composition, formation, and 
organisution of the family; the nuclear and tlie extended family: 
si/e of the family and family income indialancc; tlie stre ngths 
and weaknesses of tlie Filipino family; the role of tlie family in 
pHKreation and transmission of culture; culture and tradi- 
tioiMlism as in;pediments to < liange from large to small family 
si/e; liow pregnancy in the wife soon after marriage saves the 
( ouple from being so( iai outcasts in tlie community: preference 
tor sons to perpetuate tlie family name. 

So( iaI change and the clianging status of women wlio work out 
side the home: clianging authority and decisionmaking patterns 
as to the numher and spacing of children; urbanisation and 
inodernisatitHi as factors in :lie sot iaI mobility of iuh lear small 
si/e families: ideals and breakdown of various family types and 
groups; ( ommnni( ation patterns between spouses, espec ially i)n 
m.itreis of srx and lamilv si/e. 

I he ( ult of fnachismo in tin* Philippine ( iilture. the effec t of 
Spanish intlueiHc. and problems in sex identity: fc^mininity and 
sidmnssi\enessiii the* female and exaggerated impcntamc placed 
on mot hei hood: comnuinity prestige related to al>ility fo support 
a big family: need for male motivators to work with male < lients 
incl female motivators with female ( lients: the male's domiiKint 
pONitinn in sex relations threatened if wives aie more knowledge 
able about sex and tamilv planning. 

Ivdu( ation and higbei iispirations condm i\e to tin* small family 
UiMw : bow the woman s lole as wile and motbei through pro 
iM,..hm is abeied wlu n she woiks outside ibe boine Modeiiii 
sari*»n and social uiobMity as favouring small mn bar families: 
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how liiijhiy inoiiwiird ronpirs .iihI s^itislHMl artrptius provide a 
siituii; nriwoik ot suppoit lor lamilv planning; how iUv indivi- 
diMls (ontoiniiu to sorial nouns affr< is the initial drsirc for 
( liildirn; how j^roiip nioirs air internalised through lontorming 
hehavioiH 

Strains on taniilv tunrtioning broken homes, etononiic de- 
pendem V. disease and niahuitrilion. unwanted pregnancy, 
illegiiiniaiy. ahoiiion and Meiilisation and their psychological 
and phvNiologiral ( onseipienc es. 
Soi iai Polirv and Social Planning 
Ohjei ti\es: l oknow and appreciate the meaning of the* national 
policy of ihe Philippines with respect to population family plan- 
ning, to he alile to identify and undei stand agency policy in con- 
torniitv with national pohcy and the a(hninistrative strut ture that 
piovides the base h)r family planning services. 
Coiiise Content: Social philosophy as the basis for social policy 
and plamiing . social services no longer (onsiden*d as privileges 
hm as rights : family planning viewed as a human right to be 
enjo\ed bv and atcessibh* to those who desire it: polity and 
planning d<'signed so as to engage people not simply as < onstnners 
bui as paiticipants in prohh*m solving people may organise 
ihemselves and. thiough social action, recjuesi family planning 
sei\i(es Social poliMes and goals n(*eded to conform to the 
SIX ifial v.dues ot a given society, religious beliefs and values of 
eihnii gioups to l»e respected: counselling for personal mal- 
tumiioning in sex matters: favourable population policies to 
impio\r the sneial enviionment: necessary measures to 
siiengilien f.imilv planning progrannnes: family planning, when 
seen ,is a pieventi\e and developm(*ntal programme whi<h 
n M( bes out to nioie people, is less expensive in time, effort. an<l 
niiincv. has a uumv lasting effeit. and prev<-nts human 
sutb'i ing 

Iiuir.ises in eronuniii growth air used up l)y tlu* population 
rvplosinn .md polie v on family planning should be* considrrrd 
rssrnii.d to dr\rlopmrni: liinit(*d irsourc(*s arr availablr to .solvr 
ni.issivr pioblems: thr luvd to rstablish priorities family 
planning, inair; nal and rhild ( arr. nutrition, and programmes 
foi \onih .ne top prioiities in our scheme of dev(*lopmrnt . 

Nrrd toi lui.d wrifarr to br givrn thr samrrmphasis asuilian 
u^ Hair: t.iiniU pl.mning piogra inrs in ruial airas nrrd morr 
piogiainmr suppoii; all social policirs. plans, and piogrammrs 
nrrd pc litMlu r\aIuaiion: this is applicablr to family planning 
piogiaminrs. 
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Poliiirs with icKard to abortion, su rilisaiion. and scw'hv to 
uiuiKinird individuals and minors must he cirarly stated for the 
ijuidam r of the siatl ami information of ihv puhlir. Polic ies with 
rryard to foreign aiti and rountrrpart funds from lot al orjjani- 
sation^ for family planning arc often established in the inter 
national office. 
(!. Administration. Programmes, and Servires 

1 . Objei tives: I o at quire knowledge and skills related to prim iples 
of administration and supervision of family planning agencies, 
programmes, and services for problem solving or for preven- 
tion: for promoting conditions of optimum balance between 
family and population si/e in relation to environnu iital. 
(•conomic . soc ial, and psyc hologic al re.sourcesof the familv. com 
munity. and soiic^ty. 

2. Course Content: Knowledge of agency structure, nature of its 
auspices private or governmental, sueh as the Family Planning 
Organisation of the Philippines. Thv Pathfinder. Inc .. Planncnl 
Parenthood .Association, and Population (commission, respec- 
tively: how these are funded from local or foreign sources: how 
they are created by legislative fiat or by \oluntary private 
effort: liow coordination is achieved between f,overnmental and 
private agencies. 

Organisational structure: tlie governing board of directors: 
relationsliips witli existing networks of liealth and welfare pro 
grammes sucli as maternal and cliild care and nutrition inte 
grat(*d with fa.nily planning services; relationships betwcvn pro^ 
fessional staff surli as doc tors and nursrs. social workers, and 
volunteeis in tlie connnunity wlu) support family planning 
efloits. 

Programmes and services information. edu( ation. an<l moti- 
Nation .iinong young couples and adolescents in the <onnnuni(y; 
<»iganis.iiion of gioups of mothers in settlements and .uiusing pro 
jeits; engaging vouth to talk about their problems and feelings in 
relation to s(*\. 

Hospitals and ( linits to include family plaiming in tlieir wards 
and !HU patient ( liiiics; premarital (ounselling in family w< lfur< 
agenc ies: supervision of familv plaiming services to upgrade and 
maintain standards of c linii al practise and to prevent punitive 
and ( oeicive application of ageiu \ policies; guarantv of confi 
deiuiality of lecoids that may be prejudicial to clients; avoidance 
tif a wiuker imposing personal moral values on the client: seeing 
(hat an adecjuate suppiv of contraceptive devi((s and drujs are 
maintained: obtaining feed hack on ( ouiplicauons to minimise 
the fe*M of certain ( ontiaceptive m(*thods. 
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D. Moth's of Iiuervt'iuitm ( Nhnhotis) 

1. Ohjt'ttiNtvs: I c) (ItTptMi the stu<lnu\s knowlt'tlgf anti skills in 
involving iiulivitluals. ^loups. ami ttimmuniiies in problem- 
solving I <) at quire knowledge antl skills related lo the delivery of 
services and problem solving by ibe use of one method or a 
combination of meth«)ds casework, group work, and 
tcMnnuinity organisation in social work practise related to 
population and family planning. 

2. Ctnuse Content : Casework approach to problem solving in such 
cases as unwed pregnancy, illegiiimat y, marital conflict arising 
trom poveiiy: conflicts <lue to sexual maladjustment between 

pouses, n)nfli( isdue lo choice of contraceptive method: parem- 
chiltl conflict arising from sexual deviance of children. In debili 
taie<l moifiers, fear and anxiety from closely spaced pregnancies; 
r\\o\\ income multi problem families, lack of means to educate 
t» ildren or (o provitle health care to the family. 

I se <>f groip work as a metho<l of intervention in treatment of 
intra psychic or social maladjustments in sex-role identity in 
adolescents , use of group experiences iv encourage women who 
are lu siiani to at t epi tontracepiive advice, or to help a group of 
husbands to express their fear of loss of virility or sexual satis 
faction with the use of contraception, or to encourage a group of 
post parium patients in an obstetrical ward to accept lUDs 
before tlist fiarge. 

Making use of the intercessor mediator mode of intervention in 
reterr.ils of clients who ncei! family planning services, or in 
obiaining legal aid lo fielp a minor who has been raped or matle 
viciim of incesr to have family planning or birth control servict\s 
made available. How the social workers presence can be a help 
and moral support in crisis situations such as a hospital 
eiiieigt iK V in abortion or eourtroom bearings on parent chiltl or 
husb.tiul wife relaiii^ns as ihey relate lo family planning problems 
in liic tamily. 

I be usriiilness of rbe advocacy role, particularly in mobilising 
(onununirv Msourees tor organising family planning services in 
toiuu't rion wirh puerituUure centers near settlements and hous- 
inv; pinjcu ts. 

Deiciinining who the seleet group of people aiewbo represent 
ihr pnwci snuc tore of {\w < c)nnnunitv and. subsecjuently, wh«) 
MMUiul its r<soiiues the doctors, nurses, legislators, leachers. 
piicsis. ell :fiow to get their support for facilities and free contra 
icpiivr supplies and s< ivit es for people who need them, whether 
maiiicd or unniaiiietl. for the mentally ill. and for those with 
(luuni( illnesses sui h as tuberculosis, Hansen s disease, epilepsy, 
elt. 
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Kiuoiira.i{ing l)<>.irtl nu-inhcrs ot voluiitiuv ugfiuifs to 
|>(»piil.iii<if t.mnly pLmning activitifs thiou>r|i tlu-ir tominunity 
|»io«i.iinnu-s. tor fxami'lf. tlu* YVVCA. the National Ft-drratioii 
of \V onu'u s (.*lul)s. diul the (iivif Asst'mhiy i)f Wonicu iwn spon* 
SOI a lU'lwork of family planning cfnircs in sirait-gic plates 
throughout tlu- country. 

F.ngiiging the social worker in social criticism to document 
<lrti( ieiu i<vs in liealth and welfare programmes; encouraging a 
piolcNsioiial association io make km)wn its position on such 
matters as liberalisation of divoice laws, on employer's discri- 
minatory prac tises against mairied women, or on tlie polit ies of 
family planning centres that will not service unmarried women; 
eiuouraging citizens to use social action to improye the working 
conditions of women and youth. 

I he need of the social worker to employ technic]ues of effec tive 
lominunicaiion to elicit strong community support for his cause 
in order to convince others through a properly documented and 
analysed piesentalion of facts and figures. Ahoye all, the social 
worker s cause must he brt)adly understood by the community 
family ptanmnfr is onv auvh cause. 

K. IMiilosophy and F.tliics 

1. Objeciiyes: l o help the student to acquire attitudes and under- 
siaiuling of the concepts related to the professional values in- 
volved in family planning the worth and dignity of the 
iniiividual. the right to self determination, the right of a child to 
growili and development, self-realisation, and the right to equal 
cipportii nities. 

1!. Course (Content : I hv preventive role of social work in providing 
measuies to prevent social break<lown : new institutional arrange- 
menis as a result of social change : the commitment of social work 
to initiate* soi iai loniiols under so( ietal sanctions when there is a 
Ian between tlie need for. and tht resistance to. change. 

How soiieiy lan protect the riglits of an unl)orn cliild must 
t liildren continue* to b(* born to parents w lio are irresponsilile and 
t.umi»t pioNide for their basic needs? Family planning as onv of 
tlie lunnan riglits for all people tlie right lo have babies by 
( lioite ratlier tlian l)y chance a right that must be available to 
and shaied by all. 

t he riglit to self tletermination aiul prottTtion of tlie intli- 
\idiial as iii\ (living i(*tiprocal responsibility for societal good: 
liow family planning is tont t rued with both. The iniluente t)f 
lunnan ecology m luinian lives: environmental pollmion as a 
ha/aid to all people: the interrelation of pollution and over 
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|M»prlaiicHi : iiuuln ii irc hiu>logy and its viUri on lirallli and 
flc Mih I airs Whnliri trc hiiolniry. tlirougli family planning, can 
lirip to maintain a balani c* in population. 
\aliifs 

I. O'ljfc livfs: I c) a<({uin* knowhuli^c ot the indivi<luars values and 
r\pt*('MUons in regard to ('hildl)raring and family size: lo pro- 
innu* ac'('(*punu (* of the small family norm as desirable; and to 
lesnlve conHic I between individual welfare and tbe collective wel- 
taie of th(* nation and society. 

!. (!niii se Cniuent : The need for soc lal workers to Ur aware of their 
c»wn \ allies and those* of their ( li(*nrs in regard to human sexuality 
and repiodut tion: to d(*liiu*at(* IMiilippine values and piactises 
i(*lated to f.imily planning and family si/e; to determine the 
sinMigths and weaknesses of family values and piactisc's as 
th(*v affrc t de< ision ni.iking in family plaiunng; the* need to con* 
sider ahei native* valiic*s, (oiu(*pts. and practi.S(*s dealing with 
responsihU* par(*ntlioo(! uul citizenship; the need for active par- 
lic ipation and involv(*ini nt in <*onimunity activiti(*s related to 
tainilv planning and to know what are the diff(*rent agencies and 
coininunitv i(*soui((*s available*. 

I lu* Filipino valu(*s of p(*rsonalisin and familism vi(*we<l as 
dvstunrtinnal in contemporary so<*iety; religious fanaticism an<l 
fatalism: tin* vi(*w tliat tlu* iuind>(*r of children born to a coupU* is 
an (*\pirssinii of (muTs will; the adv(*rse eff(*cts of this view on 
fainilv pl.iiining (*fh>rts; tlu* piobUin that family planning m the 
IMiilippin(*s is a(<(*ptable only if mah* children havt* b(*en horn. 

I nwed motli(*rs as suffer(*rs of the conse(|uencesof their preg 
naac it*s. while piitativt* fath<*rs go fr(*(* from any responsibility; 
tlu* m*rd fni a wife* Uf (*ndur(* tlu' hanlships and <langers of fre- 
(pic iii pi(*gnaiu i(*s and ih(*ir adverse <*ff<*cis on h(*r h(*alth as proof 
i»l hei subinissiveiu*ss and her pati<*nt suffering as wife and 
m(itlu*i thc*gii*at inf1u(*n((* of opinion lead(*rs in the IMiilippine 
(iimiiumitv. and tlu* ( iiii ial n(*(*d hir tlu*m to internalise* the* 
\.du(* nt the small tamilv norm. 

Kcseaic h 

()hjetii\es: In a(i|iiir(* knowl(*dg(* and skills in the* use of vital 
siaiistic s and in d(*mogiaphy. To knciw luiw lo analyse <*xisting re- 
M'ju h on population. To appi(*< iat<* and know how to utilis<* tlu* 

MSllhs n\ lesiMuh. 

( luiiisr (!ont(*nt : Pai tic ipatioii insimph* res(*ai( h studi(*s suc h as 
coiiiinunitN sui\eys on nuinhc*r. si/c*. composition, and othc*r 
c liaiac teiistic s of difieieiu typc*s of families: stiulic*s of the age* 




SI rue tun* of ihv coinnuinity populaiioii. ihcii iiuonu* levels, 
rdui ational adainiiuMUs and levels of aspirations: the c orrelation 
lu'tween the nuniher of c hildren and the enif)loyment of women 
outside the home; social research on knowledge, attitudes, and 
pradises in family planning, and the different methods of 
contraception used and their acceptahility and effectiveness. 
H. Fiehl Instruction: Skills are best acc|uir(Hl through learning by 
doing. Students n)ay l)e asked to make field visits to different 
family planning agencies to study their activiticns and the job des- 
cription of family planning personnel. From the job dc*scription. 
the necessary knowledge, attitudes, and skills required are then 
identified. Students may be assigned to organise and participate 
in seminars and workshops. Field visits to slums and other high- 
density areas will impress the urgency of the population problem 
upon them. 

Inrerviewing and counselling family planning clients and mak- 
ing the necessary referrals to hospitals and clinics will he re 
inforced by actual observation, through home visits for follow up 
procedures, of the consequences of big family size and low in 
come. R(*a.sons for drop outs may be di.scussed with physicians for 
advice on methods of contracepiion. Multi problem families may 
require contraceptive advice if the children cannot he adequately 
provided for and the presenting problem is ec onomic in nature. 

Community .surveys and group ses.sions for mothers and youth 
are effective modes of intervention. Students can learn counsel 
ling and rehabilitation in such field placements as homes for un 
wed mothers. Talking to market vendors and housewives can be a 
«(K)d training ground for communication and motivation for 
faniilv planning. Accompanying clients who have had illicit 
induced al)ortions to hospitals for treatment will stre.ss the 
dangers of su( h measures. 

It is in the field work e.xperience tliat tlie .student will gain in 
siglu into personal values as well as tliose of the clients in the 
ajea of .m \uality. Professional values and ethic al conduct can be 
inieinalisrd. 

THE GRADUATE (MSSW) CURRICULUM WITH INTEGRATED 
POPULATION/ FAMILY PLANNING CONTENT 

i Kciucaticinal Oltjec tives 

.\. I lie Kiuate programme sliould concentrate^ on the specific 
piepaiatinn (if graduate students for leadership roles in any of these 
fieUls ad\ anted practise, administration, social policy and })lan 
ning. social legislation, i-diuation. and research. 
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B. I hv student must acquirt* a high degree of scholarship thai will 
( ontribute to knowledge, social work, and family planning, in parti- 
c ular. especially in the field of social sciences as they apply to the 
reproductive and fertility behaviour in man. 

II. Major .Areas: There are seven major areas in the curr! ulum where 

population and family planning may be integrated. 
A. Selected Readings from Socio- Behavioural Sciences 

1. Course Objectives: l o provide the student with substantive 
knowledge of the social science disciplines in order to broaden the 
knowledge base of psycho social, political, anthropological, and 
economic implications of population and family planning: to 
deepen the understanding of how to apply the insights thus 
gained to social work practise for knowledge building and theory 
testing. To bioaden the student s perspectives of the dimensions 
of the human problem of population so that the ultimate goal of 
population muI family planning is not lost improvement in the 
quality of life and self fulfdlment. 

1!. Course Content : Social workers who will perform leadership roles 
need a strong knowledge base of the social sciences as the founda- 
tion upon which will rest the different levels of organised thought 
in family planning population social philosophy, policy, 
planning, i .lininistraiion, research, and education. Brief ab- 
stracts from selected readings in eccmomic theory, sociology, 
anihropologx. psychology, and political thought are included in 
this area as they rela .e to family planning. Of special interest is 
the overriding fact thai the consequences of rapid population 
growth include not only the economic retardation of develop- 
ment and the adverse effects from lack of health and welfare 
services and educational facilities and malnutrition, but also the 
e\ . niual dehumanising and destructive effects of environmental 
pollution that results from overpopulation. 
B. I argels and Client Systems 

1. (iourse Objectives: I'o be able to identify the targets in the 
general population which are the special concern of family 
planners, including the young people whose attitudes and values 
need to be developeul to accept the small family norm: the ado- 
lescents who nec-d to understand and direct their sexuality to 
soc iaily acceptable behaviour, and married and unmarried 
adults who nc*ed advice on contraception. To reach other targets 
suc h as lc*gislators. professicjnals. and leaders in the community 
wh«). through the use of mass media, social action, and legis- 
lation, are responsible for decision-making and implementing 
programmes for family planning. 
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Thf ( litMU systems tonipost'd of lii^li risk and hard to ieach 
Kioups arc those tliat require the problem -solving skills of the 
soeial worker. 
C Administration and Supervision 

1. Course Objectives: The student should know and develop 
eompetentc in organisational structure and behaviour, learn 
leadership skills. an<l know how to administer family planning 
progrannnes at local or national levels. 

2. i:ourse ConteiU: The topics for discussion in this area revolve 
ar.)und policy formulation and planning of programmes; 
administrative roles and functions such as selection and training 
«»1 the staff, fmnling and budgeting, coordinating with other wel 
fare community programmes, and continuous evaluation and re- 
search. Of special concern to administrators of family plan 
niiig organisations is the tpiality of supervision of services fo 
ensure that high metlical standards are strictly observed, that the 
etliical code of the professional staff guides their conduct, and 
that llie » lient s rights are duly respected. I he student should be 
al)le to prepare projet t prv)posals for family planning services. 

I). So< ial Issue? Policy. an<l Planning 

I. Course Objectives: I n know how to analyse and evaluate 
j)ol;cies. programmes, and practises related to population family 
planning. 

'J. C«>urse Copient: Tins should include any national or inter 
national declarations and policies concerning population and 
family planning. In the Philippines, a predominantly Catholic 
coiintiy. a stmly in ilepth of the Papal Encyclical, llumatuw 
I'itay, is imperative because the social worker herself has to be 

< leai about ber own views on certain issues in which the Catholic 
Cluircli lias firmly stated its position. The national policy must be 
.jIm) clearlv understocnl by the agency staff and the client systems 
in order to esiabiisli ami implement agency policies an<l pro- 
c'-dures. especially with regard to eligibility for services and ihe 

< lieni s choice of method of v'omraception. 

A lew vears ai^o. the teaching of sex in the schools was a contro- 
\« isial is>u<' and sex education had to be wrapped in a cloak of 
modestv and euphemistically labelletl 'family life education." At 
pHM ni with the integration of family planning into Aw enure 
ediit aiionai system, ami also because of its pervasiveness in all 
media >ex ha*, finally come out into the open, to be actepted for 
wh.ii it iv lo I)!- studied, analysetl. uiulerstootl. and. hopefully, 
uvd lesponsiblv. Issues on abortion ami stt rilisaiittn. as well as 
tho«.e u laU'd lo u>e of iiuentives and disincemives, may be taught 
l)% a pami ot experts composed of lawyers, tloctors. social 
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workers, and priests uiut ministers. 
Social Action and Legislation 

1. Course Objectives: 1 o develop competence in the student that 
will enable her to employ techniques and skills for effective 
connnunicaxion to elicit strong community support for family 
planning progrannnes; to be able to convince others, through the 
presentation of properly documented ^nd analysed facts and 
figures, of the deficiencies in existing family planning 
services and the need for expansion or establishment of new 
progrannnes: to work for new legislation or for the abolition or 
amendment of laws that are obsolete which have a direct or in- 
direct bearing on population and family planning. 

2. Course Content: Abortion, sterilisation, tax exemptions, mater- 
nity benefits, raising the age of marriage, divorce, legal 
separations, and inheritance by illegitimate children are all good 
topics for study, group reports, or d-scussion by a pane! of 
experts. 

Social Work and Kducation 

1. Course ()l)jeclives: I'o help the student to understand the role of 
education as a strong regulator of sex behaviour. Beginning at 
the lower levels, the schools can help shape attitudes toward a 
small family norm. Young |K-ople may be oriented to family life 
education and develop values favouring responsible parenthood. 
Botli the teacher and the learner must be concerned not only with 
the biological and physiologic al aspects of reproduction, but also 
witi) human values, ethical principles, concepts, attitudes, and 
beliaviour. including sex role identity. 

I o help the student acquire knowledge of basic theories from 
education, psychology, and other disciplines which .social work 
educators can apply to the teaching of population and family 
planning. Tlie student who needs preparation for teacliing nmst 
apply ilic leacliing learning principles o.i motivation: the results 
ot learning by doing: learning reinforced by fc-edback of one's 
performance: success experiences leading to ilie learner's re|H* 
tiiion of similar experiences; reward and punishment and their 
effec ts oi^ ilie learning proce.ss and enlianced learning efficiency 
wlien done under opiinmni duration and appropriately placed: 
tlieory inicgiaied witli practise minimises boredom and in 
aiieniion. I fiese principles are applical)le in tc-acliing learning in 
tamilv plaiuiing. 

SiH iai Reseaic fi 

1. Course Objectives: l o enable the :,iudeni t(» understand the 
value- of lesean h in family [)lanning as the basis for policy and 
plaiming and for c.aluaiing tlie demogrupliic impact of tlie 
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pioj;raminc'S. While statistics aro important in evaluation, (ho 
student has to be aware that human satisfaetions and other values 
an- ditlieuli to c|uantify. Quality ofserviee is not easily measured: 
it is not figured as the number of IVDs inserted or the number of 
condom distributed. Thv student must be an intelligeni 
eonsunuT of research. 

To enable the student to undertake research on population 
and family planning; to accjuaint the student with current re- 
S4 arch being unchTtaken and to dc^velop the .student's capacity to 
fornuj!ate research projects that will deepen her knowledge of the 
clisciplincvs invoKrd in family planning programmes, such as the 
social scie nces. 

Other Kelatc'd Activities Which Fnrich the Clurriculum C:(mtent 

I his report would not be complete without the presentation of 
the projec ts embarked on b\ the different schools. In my opinion, 
they are intc*gral parts of curriculum clevelo|:ment. for they pro- 
vide the means for creative expansion ancl enrichment of the 
entire educational progranmu*. 

The special projects presented by the ditferent schools, which 
were at the same time possilile research thesis material. includc*d. 
among others: a survey of soc iai work manpower training in 
familv planning and population dynamics, a survev of sex 
education among Filipino youth : a survey to obtain l)aseline data 
from business and industrial firms; a project to mol)ilise the 
nv.'dia for national development througli family life educ ation. 
with emphasis on family planuing; a "Model Couple Advocator" 
lesearcli project in family planning in a community; a l)uilt in 
studv to evaluate the acceptance of familv planning in the agro 
industrial project , the psycho .scK.ial fac tois in family planning; 
ilie use and nun use of contraception and marital relationsliips 
and stabilitv; the prospec ts of research to l)e undertake n in tlie 
'floating' placements; and expe rimentation with a University 
Drop in ( entre." 

Meld F.xperience Opportunities: In examining the ol)jectivc*s 
ancl the mc*tliocls of approach in c arrying out tlie different pro 
jects un let the lA.SSW .SSWAP agreement, the possilnlity of 
utilising such dive.se settings as the Tniversity campus, 
connnuiiities -};i,.>en as project are;is. business and industrial 
firms. for the field experiences of students at under 

gr.iduat graduate, and doctoral levels must be considered as 
expansi ni and enric hmenr of the curiiculum. .Sue b se ttings can 
also l)e* used for the interpretation and contribution of social 
wo:k within the university and outside connnunitie^s. and in 
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othn irUiU'cl pioh'ssioiis ami disciplines. Miry also bring out 
the clc'velopninual aspects of family planning population in 
the total national goals. 

FAMILY PLANNING V/ITHIN THE DEVELOPMENTAL 
CONTEXT 

At this Seminar, we have heen asked to view family planning within 
the context ot cle\elopnient. I he response to the recognition of the 
gra\ity of the population prohleni has heen the promotion of family 
pLinning piogramnu*s. Formerly the ecmeern of private individuals, 
tamilv planning has now moved into the puhlie domain with inereas- 
ing c on\ic tion that it should he viewed as cruc ial to soeial develop 
ment. I here is the danger that social development may become more 
of a slogan among soc iai workers than a real issue. 

A b.isic question that we. as soc ial workers, should ask ourselves is 
this: Can individuals he induced to alter their reproductive behaviour 
bv an appCcil that emphasises collective necessity for social ch'velop 
nu nt oi ihe natiimi' As social workers, in motivating our c lients we use 
peisnasive appeals that stress private benefits such as family or 
individual welfare. This is understandaole when we work with clients 
with problems: however, in working with "normal" sectors of the 
popidation. our approach should be a direct appeal that family 
planning is necessary for national development. I his kind of appeal 
can exert ext<'rnal pressures with a moral imperativr. How to link 
piivao- actions with the societal good is a moral socio psychologic al 
pidblem of the ji^ieatest momc*nt. 

(iimnar Mvrdal. in his famous work. Asian Drama Inquiry into 
thr l'tnrr(\of Xaiions. made the Statement that Asian nations are, as 
a iide. solt states/' where mm iety makes litth* den^ind on the people, 
hence, the la< k ol soc ial disc ipline. » It is time for us to ask ourselves if 
this statement is still .rs true today as when it was first m;.de. 

In bis Report to ihr Nation." President Marcnsof the Philippines 
paiapbiased the memorable metaphor by the historian. Arnold 
hi\nbee. who compared human soc ieties to ( lindwrs on a diff. ^ Some 
ha\e tound uoor nic hes in the loc k and are < ontcwit to rest where they 
aie: static, petiitied. unwilling to venture any higher, '^contrast, th.' 
dvnami^ soc ieties disdain the mean shelter of the rock fac e: they aspire 
to the heights and willinglv risk the danger of a fall for the glory of 
ieacbin.v; the sunnnit. 
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Field Learning / The 
and / Iran 
Teaching / Experience 
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Mort' than a dvimU- hvforv the Tehrran School of Social Work 
lauiK lu'd an fxpfriiiu'iita! |)r(»gramnu' iu population and family lift' 
f<UHati<»n, tlM'Srho<»l had rtrogniscd the common factor contributing 
t<i the poverty of communities in the South of Teheran: families with 
too many t hihlren. It became clear that for any welfare programme to 
be effective in these ( onimunities. something had to be done to reduce 
the si/e (»f these families. With the inception of the Family Planning 
A.SS.M iatio i in l<>r»8. the f<»undation f<»r a full fledged family planning 
pmgramme b(.th in the field and the school was laid. 

It was not until 1%7 that the jjovernment incorporated faniily 
plainiing into its national policy. Accordingly, a comprehensive family 
planning programme was established with the goal of reducing the 
present »'stiinaH'd growth rate of :i.2 percent per year to 2.4 percent in 
the (urrent Fifth Development Plan. After the government took 
resp<»nsibilitv for coordinating family planning activities on a national 
scab-, ihe Family !Manning Ass<»ciati(»n felt it appropriate to redirect it.s 
eflons towartl giving priority to the provision (»f education, moti- 
vation, and follow up in ihe ( ommuiiity. 



Miss Klalu' K.i%h.Hi< bi is a u'pn semative (»f the IVberan .S( b(M»l oi .Social 
Work. IVheran. Iran. 
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Willi ihc I lose (iH>|H i.iii I siipnvisi f ih,- S, | | .So« iiil 

W.iik .»n«l llir iiiii<|iic I hinhlv »ffriii\r M'tiinj. ui ihn piiv.nr 

oii'.niis.iiion. ihr C ndiiv Wrif Cnitirs oi I ihr I .iumIv 

I'l.imiini. .\ss<»n.iii<.ii h.is li.id rx« i llr |>|>oiiiiiiiiirs lo .lrvrl<.|. .nul 

iiii|tlnii<iii iis pii>i>i.iiniiirs. 

I hr.S, hoolnf Soti.il Woik. I.v I | iiin^ |>u|Miliiii uul ijiiiily 

r<lii< .iiioii III iis < ill i i< iiliiiii. |>uil tlir >{i.Hlii.nr .iihI niHlri 

Ki.i«lii.iir |< \rl. .inns .11 f.iiiiili.iiisiiimhr siin|t iit with thr sri ionsnrvN ol 

iIm- |i<>|>iil.iiioii |>iol>lnii .iihI us rffr.is on il oiiumv. (In- niviioii 

innu. .iii<l ,;„• I, h .,,,,1 wrlf.iir ui ilir iiMlivi<lii.il. ihr f.imily. .iiul 
^«•.l^^v U\ .l.iiifviiiK ili«- v.iiioiis .isprns oi Ihr |.,nnlv pl.mnii.^r 

""■ < ••"I'.iiiis.iiioii. poh.v. iiirlh.Hl). Ihr loir ui ihr suniil 

■""'»'•' «»• -I'l iiiin<hs<iph v ir.iiii is <h iiiir<l. Whilr in 

" • Mii.h iii hrrunirs .iw.nr oi |hr iin|>h( .iliuiis .nid 

<l.iiii.ris..t u\rip.,pul.iiiuii. \\ l.rii hr .lurs his iirhlwuik li.iininK ill ihr 

• uniiiunnu Writ.iir , r s. hr is rxpusr.l |u ihr sprt i«i« (hs.itlv.ini.ij.r.s 

LHiiii* ihr t.iinilv wiih luu iii.inv < hihiirii. 

' "'"«\ Nv< ll.iir .r s h.ivr hrrii rsi.ihhshr«I in ihr drnsrly 

pupi.l.iir«i .iir.isul I rhri.in .mkI ihr piuviinrs whrrr ihr liihuiii iuitr 
iSM.iiM-nii.iir.l .ui.l ihr nrr<i is .i-i r.iirsi . I hr uvri.-.il uhjrnivr ul ihrsr 
« riilirs IS K. piu\i<!r .1 irsuiiKr ihiuii^h \vhi( h ihr i.iniihrs ul |hr .iir.i 

« .III p.iilK ip.iir III . iihiii.il. r<hi< .ili il i suri.il .irlivilirs ihjl will 

'"■'l*" I""^"" 'I'" '' M.iinl.ii.lul liviiij.. S r..i (hr ni.ijui ;i< liviiirs ui 

ihrM iitirs iiK hi<ir ,\.t\ , .i,r piu.i-i .nnnirs tui « hihiini. irt ir.ilioii.il. 

^ '"•"■il |»io,m.inin.rs ioi v h. .iihI h.in<ii( i.iiis 

.111.1 liiri.M \ < l.isMs toi ihr w n in ihr iminiiv. In .ni<liiion. ihr 

I .iiiiiU I'l.tniiini' Assu. i.iii mis.i l.nnilv pl.MininK >"•'< li ul ihr 

'-^1 MMiiiinniilv wril.iir <rnilrs in Irhri.in .iii<i ihr piuviinrs. 

I 'I uIm.iiii ihr xiiniiiii rtlrnurnrss I sm h srivin-s whnhn 

ihr\ l.r l.iiniK pl.iiiiiiiii' 01 <l.iv • piui-i.ininirs ii is ui p.ii.iinuiin: 

mi|H.ii.m, , iM in.nni.im < losr links hriwr* n ihr srivi,rs ,\n illlr^I;|| 

|» «il <•! 111. MiMlriii so. i.il vvnikri s tir|<| r\priirn, r is pri;i|iun \vilh 

• •"•"'"i.ii t I Ik \. II lulls iiniisui ihr , unit iiv wrli.nr rr •. 

An iii\ p.iilK iil.u « uiM nil hrir is ihr iirhl ir.M liiii^ ul siinlrtils wiih 
i« s|.. . I I.. t.iiiiiU pl.iniiiiii' .1, liviiirs. ihr irin.iiii<|ri iii ihis p.ipri sli.ill 
lir i|r\iiicil m I liiN iiipir 

An niniiiuiiril r.iiliri. siiiiiriiis .nr siiiniil.iiiruiisiv rxpusrd lu « l.iss 
HH.m niMMKiioti in popiil.ii ion piuhlnns .hkI tirhl iiisiiiniiun in 

l.imiU pl.iiiiiiiii' pii.i-i.iiiinirs l-irlil iiisnu s I .ii-riK v Miprivisois 

.ilv. p.iiiK ip.iir Ml M iniii.iis .iikI |r< iiiirs uii pupiil.niun piuhlnns .iihI 

l.iiiiiiN pl.inniiii> .IN p.iii ul ihrii 1 uiii inniim rihii.iiiun pioi^i •. 

I hiiN till 11 .iliiliu III iiiiiuiliii r t.iinilv pl.iiiniin> nlin .iiiuii in .1 v.iiiriv 

ul su< i.il u,,ik .1, iiMiirN IS riiMiird. .ilunj; wiih ihri pri.niun wiih 

tlir piui't.iinnir .iiiii i|n .miis. 
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StudcMU tu*l(l phurnu ius in tainily planning arc in the following 
agcMuirs and organisations: 

1. donnnunity wrli'arc ((*nticvs. 

2. Maternity hospitals and niotluT c hild hoalth c(*ntrrs. 
!i. KIcmrntary and srccnidary srhools. 

4. Srnii (H'phanag(*s. 

r». Fai'torics and industries, and 

(>. Rural arenas, smh as the villages ^:urrounding lVht*ran. 
Al this time, my locus will he on ihe community welfare eenires. 

THE FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMME IN THE COMMUNITY 
WELFARE CENTRES 

The family planning team that runs the family planning unit in 
eac h of the c entres is composed of a doctor, a midwife, an assistant 
nurse, a motivator, and a student social worker. Other students are 
placed in the welfare centres and are n*quired to spend at least one 
hour wee kly in the family planning unit, with dire*! t and indirect 
contacts with ail nnithcMs and young adults utilising the varifu.s 
services. I>ut only one student actually participates as a mc*mhei of the 
tamilv planning team. 

The* goals of the* lamily planning programme in the* conununity 
welfare centres are: 

I . Infoiming and familiarisinji; the* connnunity with the* family plan 
ning progrannne*, and developini* positive* attitu<U*s in adehtton te> 
motivation and lollow up in ordc*r to promote* moie* and he*tte*r 
use* of the* family planning clinics. 
2 Providiui; e*ducational progrannnes that will e*fle*ctivc*ly rc*ac h all 
the* ehffe*rc*nt .groups in the* cemimunity suc h as adol(*.se e*nts. 
nc*wlv mairie*d ce>up!e*s. mothers, and fathc*rs. 
!V Kc*vising and updating the* progiannne in ordc*r to c*nsurc* its ic*le 
vanec*. Suc h a piogrannnc* should c*n(e>mpass: 
a. Rc*se*aie h and study ol th(* e ulturc*. noints. c*xient of kn«Avlc*dm' 
and .uee-ptanee* o( the* progranune*. and the* livinji; emiditions 
ol the* lamilie*s in the* connnunity. 
h. Kes(*aieh on the* dille*re*nt methods of lonti^u eption. 
e . Rc*e*\.iinination and e*valuation ol the* progiannne* for the final 
sulmnssiem of proposals. 
In .le (oid.nie e* with the*se* i^oals. .ni (*\ample* of a stude*Mt pio^ianunc* 
in the l.nnily planning unit would he*: 

I. iN(*paiation ol a sele*ite*el hihliography on populaticMi and lainilv 
pLinr *rig. 

2 KestMie h on a sp(*e'itie topie in a re*!ate*d are*a and a piese*ntation 
ol this weuk to the* stude*nt group me*e*tini{. 
I\ii tie ip.uiem in the family planning unit mc*etings w h(*ie* tlu* 
loles .Old luiutions of various tcM.n me*nd»e*rs arc* disc usseel. 
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I Pl.lnlnn^ ni khhi|) and (oiniiuiniu |)i()Hiaininrs in lai iily plan 
nini; willi iUv aid <>l a li«M instunUn. 

PiM|msinK "ihI doinj; h mmicIi studies on iUv Mu ial. < ufunal. ni 
C Minoniii (ondinons of vai iniis nirndins ul ronnnihiiiy snrli 
as adcih si c nis. ne wly niai iird conplrs. ni taniilic s with ton inany 

t IliUlMMI. 

Pailici|Mti«Mi in hi weekly nirrtinj;s of social wcuktrs. field 
insluuiiMs. and ccntic- cliicc tnis so that information may hr 
Haihric d. c \|H iif luc s shaucl. and t <M)|UTation and ((uudinatioii 
tiiith('i(*d anions the ((*ntn*'s sciviccs. 
I hr natiiic of th(* sck i d work ac tivitic s in fhc- family |ilannin,i> unit 
Mi|niits iIk* stmlcnt to hr iamiliai with thr thicc social wcnk ap 
pioaclus oi casrwrrk. i^nnip w<>rk. and ronununity ori;anisation. 

IMPLEMENTATION AND WORKABILITY OF THE 
PROGRAMME 

lUlnir drsdihini; thr ' luiw" aspcrts of our rxprrirnccs in firhl 
irachmi; and studrnt h arnin^i; in ihr family planning piojjranniir. I 
should likr lo note* a^ain tlu- ntwiuss ol our rxprrirnrr. A!tluuj;{h 
social woikris had prrviously hrcn assignrd to family planninif 
piojiiannnts in vaiious aj;« lu irs. prohlrms ol roorclination rrdvnrd 
ihrh. rffrc tivrnrss I hr iunt tions ol sorial wcnkrrs lac krd c h ar 
ilrlinition. and thr otlu t fannlv planning workers lac kc-d familiarity 
with thr ipAr that soc ial worke rs could play and thr sp-c itir ahilitirs 
ihrvc ouhrTnin.n to thr task at hand. I hrrrforr. our rnch avours in the- 
I wo vrais sinc e- wr hrc ann- a pilot srhocd m thr lASSVV Proje c t to 
l)r\rhip qualilird Manpowrr fen I'amily Planning Population 
Activities have- loe ussrd em thr systrmatic iiit^'ifiation of population 
and laiinU plannini> rdue ation. hoth in thr c lassroom c uriic ulum and 
III Iirhiw4ii k irae hin,i>. 

Se iiiMiais and tie ipirnt inrrtini»s arc- now hrini? hriel to tamiliarisr 
tlir dniiiMs and inidwivc-s with thr rolrs thr soc ial wenkrr can play in 
lainih planmni> pioi>iainine*s and to familiari-.r the in with the- social 
and c ultuial puddc ins ihat rllrc t thr individua s attitude s (ow.-rd ainl 
piaciisrs in lainilv phinnin>>. The- sorial wcMlsrr is ohrn drr lely 
Limihai with sm h attitude s and piac tisrs through c asrwoik and jiiroup 
woik rxpri irne rs. 

In iMiodue ini> iamilv planning c once pts into lirld trae hiiij{. thr 
piiinaiN ohjrcti\r is thr e larilic atiem ol the- soc ial wenl-rr's role- and 
liiiietion ill Iamilv planning ae tivitirs. Se cond, the- role- oi thr soc ial 
woikri in iiue-rae tion with othe i me inhris ol lhr Iamilv planning Irani 
is (laiilird. and thiid tai«e-t groups such as inothc-is. lathrrs. 
\outlis nrwiv mairird wmiirn. and prrj»nant inothris aic- idriuilirel 

An an rxaiiiple* ol a Iamilv plaimin.i> proi>iamine- run l>y soc iai woik 
Miulriits I will drse lihr thr pro^raininr fen mothris. I hr mothris air 
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first (li\i(h*(l inio two ^l^)ups: 

1. Moihris wfio aic aliracly in ihv taitiily planning progianunr. 
lUrv v\Ums :irr ( (uurntiatrd on ccluciUion and |)r()vi(ting infor 
in.iiion and lesissuranrc lailnM than on (hanging ailiiuclrs. 

2. MoiluMs who arr dropouts from ihv family phinning progranmic 
or do no! hrliovr in family planning. Thvy are firsi familiarised 
with ihv progranmie\ [irovidrd with moiivaiic^nal informaiion to 
lu lp c hangrtheii attitudes toward ihr progranmu\ and finally 
givrn prat tiial information. Through diseussi«)n and the sharing 
ot experienees. ihev are familiarisecl wiih the ptohlems thai re- 
suh from huge families as well as wiih ihe side effeeis and proh 
lenis ot eoiuraeeption. 

*i*he following points art* covered in a toui week progranmie for 
motluMs in thi* seeontl group: 

1. Discussion of religious attitudes toward social and health 
problems. 

2. Population problems in Iran and factors affecting population 
growth, such as age of marriage and fVrtility rate. 
.Marriage* and marital relationships. 

4. Pre luital care. 

.'). Post partuni maternal health. 

f). Iniant h(*alth care. 

7. Ktfect of family si/.e on the social and economic conditions of the 
family ( food, housing, education, health). 

H. Infiint cart* and infant rearing. 

f>. (ihild l)t*h»ivi()Ui and development, and parental re^ponsi- 

l)iliti(*s and disciplint* lelated prohl(*nis. 
10. .•\dolt*s( t*nt l)t*havi()ur. 

1 1 St*\ '-dut ation. 

12 Kamilv planning. 

IS. Unruin rt*j)io(luction. 

\\. Methotts of conti at cption. 

llo\\(*\er. theie art* pinl)lt*m.s and shortt otnings in tin* imple- 
mtMUation somtM)f thest* progianunes. Irregular attendante is pro 
hi(l)lv tiir most ret ui lent pitiblem. especially in the* group pr()granmit\s 
with the mothers. Soon* of the rt*asons citeil lor non aitt uilttnce art*: 

I. 1 he in»il)ility to lt*ave younger t hildren at homt* without supt*r- 
% isioii. 

U. I he t*\isit*n( t* ot prol)lt*m.s with theii children's tu*alth. reaiing. 
iind SI hooling. 

^. I'hr opposition oi llu*ir husbands to their attending mt*<*tings 
*iiul or watt liing iihns. 1 his is largely dut* to their husbands* bias 
ttgainsi tannlv planning. 

I. I he intluenif ot leligious leaileis in tlie coinniuniiy against par 
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n»i|).ili(.n ill tin- tiiinilv plaiiciii^ pM»KraiJini<' <»i thr usr <»f 
( oiiti .11 cptioii. 

'» I.iuk <»r jw.ii.iicss of «u kii<>\vl»<lj{c of the family planning 

pioxr.iiniiic. xoals. and adivitics 
AiKmlaim- piohU ins in tin- group st ssions f(»r thr fatlnTs arc of a 
<UII< i< ni natiiP-. On the \vln»lr. tin- iikmi havr a strongrr htas than 
ilirii wives ai- a i list family planning. In adtlitif.n. nu».st Iiav<- late work 
h«»«rs .iixi air «ifu n loo iin<l to att< inl family planning MH-rtings. 

.\«Jo|< M < nt lH»ys ami girls a.<- pM»l)af)ly tin- iin».st < (»opcrativr guiup 
in (Icnionstialing tfit ir intt ust an*' . .•;,< rii.ss. As tlnv liavr fr\v< r 
nsp(insihiliti,s ami ar«- V(»uiig( r an.. tn<»r«- <tliuat«(l. tfu y ar«- iiumi- 
tl<xihi< aii<l open to n« \v ideas. 

In <»nlei to r< a< h a with r » oiiiMunity. so( iai \vo,k« rs. with tin- aid of 
inoti\alois. inak<- Kuitatt with iiulivitluals ami gnmps in th<- com 
niunilv. (a.iiiiiiiiiiity l«ad<is <sp<tially itligit.ns Uathrs who an- 
inflin ntial .ir< ;nlviscd (»f th<- family planning pn»graiiimc. Siit h 
l<-.(d< is an- also invited t<» tin- u ntn s in < nU r to a((|uaiiit th< ni with 
th<- difleient seivitcs and to <list iiss tlie pn»hleiiis and ne<-ds of tin- 
<«»iiiimiiiitv. S< h<K»l print ipals and t< in fu rs are alst. nmtat ted l»y tfu- 
s<.tial \v<iik< i ami made aware (.ftlie pn.giaminr. l ogaiii t (x.peraiit.n 
lor the proiiHition oi tin- pn.granime in th:- ((.ninuinity. tfie Muial 
woikeis pai tit ipat<- in ( oiiiii. unity <»rgaiiisati<»ns sue ft as the village and 
« ilv (ouiicils. 

With respei t to the at tivitit s ami pn»gramnies that tfies<Kial work 
siu<l< iit IS involved in. \u- not (»nly f»<t(»iiies aware <»f population 
pinJd< nis and th« ir <*ffet is, Inn tlinmgh tasew<»rk. group w(»rk. an<l 
<«uninunitv orgaiiisati<»ii. he at tivt iv partic ipatt s in fuitf« riiig tin- 
goals of tlx taniily pl.iiiiiing prograiniiies. 
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BACKGROUND 

Although a natidiiwidi* ^civrrnninu pro^ranmu* of lainily planning 
\vasstart«'(l on a inassivr scale in 1%:), rrsrarc h a( (iviii(*s in ihv field of 
iainiiy planning had Ixrn initiated miu li (*aili(*r. Tlu* Pakistan I'aniily 
Plainiing Association had alr(*ady conducted sev(*ial surveys and 
studies on knowledge. attitud(*s. and piac tist*. as \v(*l| as on cliniial 
and ncni ( hnic al aspects of family planninjk;. Siinihirly. tlu* Universities 
of Punjcd) and the At a<leinie<> hn Rural I)(*velopnu*nt had carried out 
such studies since the early lIMiOs. The first Naticnial (itnderence on 
lMann(*d Parentliood was lu*ld in Lahore* in I9r)8. and a Seminar on 
Pop'.dation (Growth and I)( v(*lopnu*nt K( (inomics. where research 
papeis ( ov(*ring diiferent areas of family plaiming were r(*a<!, was heUl 
at Karachi in IfJfif). 

A week Unig Workshop on I'aniily Planning;; was organised hy the 
Acadt iny foi Rural Development. Peshawar, in |}Mil inider the direct 
sup' r\i.>ion of the author of this pap(*r. ' .\t this Workshop, for the first 
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niiM- issiM s wvrv cIIm iisscmI with a vie w toward monunnuling ways ot 
stmi.mhcniiix lUv pioj^jranune ihrouKh a (oordinaicd approach Uy 
iiKcliral and paramedical personnd and othrr programmr impir 
innitors. iiKludin^ Rural C^oinmuniiy Drvclopiiirnt Workrrs and 
Supc i viscirs. I hv nvvd for resrarcli was jjivrn high priority in thr 
ddibcratidns ot ihr Workshop. 

In ihr StTond Fivr Year Plan (1}I60 1965). a National Family 
Planning Dirrc toratr was instituted and Family Planning Boards wrrr 
SC I up in the provimrs.' At the same time, five I raining cum- 
Reseanh Institutes ( FcRI) were set up at Dacca. Rajshahi. 
ChittaKcHig. I.aliore. and Hyderabad. In 1962. the National Rc^seart h 
Insiiioic lit Family Planning ( \RIFP) was set up at Karac lii to 
<nndu(l lesc.iKli mi ;ipproa( lus and metliods to he employed in tlie 
tamilv planning ptograinme. Fcneijjn assistance for family planning 
aui\itics in Pakistan was also instituted in tlic Seccnid Plan period. 
I lie Pnpul.ition Ccunu il. in (oopc raticm willi tlie r.Mvc rsity of 
C.difoinia Sdmol id Public He;dth. started a pilot projec t in liealrh 
e ducation at Dacc a and. witli tlie John Hopkins l-niveisitv Sciiool of 
Ihuienc- and Piddic Mcalili. began a medic al social researc li proje c t 
{ MFSORFP) in l alitiie. I lie Swcclisli I ntern;itional De velopme nt 
.\mlioiii\. dnon.i>li tlie* Sweden P.ikistan Family Welfare Project, 
assisie el in trainiiii; pi isonnel and esi;d)lisliing moelel e linie s at tlie five 
I i.iinini; e mn Research Institutes. Adeliticmal family plaiming studies 
wne t.oiiecl out at ilu- NRIFP .inel the- Pakistan Ac aelen:y fen Rural 
Deve lopment. Comilhi. with assistance from the- Population Counc il 
anel the- Fend Feuinelatiem. I he Pakistan Institute of De ve lopme nt 
Feonomic s. in e oll.iboiation with the then Central Statistic al Office- at 
K.nae lii si.iiicel a eeMuprcdiensivc* preijc*ct em Pe)pulati<Mi (frowtb 
F.stim.iii s ( P(;F) . 

At I he- til SI hi .mnu.il Seminar em Researc h enganisc cl by 'he- NRIFP 
m 1Mb I it was i<*e'onnne*nele*el that a liaisem be* maintaine*el be*twe*e*n the 
elilfrie ni le se-.m h ^lonps m the eeuimiy seithai theii researc h ae liviiies 
tiuilel Im i nnielin.iteel. anel that a Researc h Cle aring (!e ll e eudcl he 
t*inmilaie el. I he- .\RIKP assmne*el tills reile*. lu fuitlier stre*ngthe*n its 
iole> .inel III a\oiel eloplic ation. the* Institute* eeimpilcel an Invc nteuy ed 
FauiiU PI. inning Reseaich Pieijee ts. beith em^eiin^ and alieaelv cenn 
pliii'd I he' liisi Inve ntoiv was pnblishe el f.i Maie h. Mlhb. and 
* miMiiiimI a le-MMel nl TJli le se aidi pmje e is. ' In Octeihe r. l!UiH. it was 
ele e ide e! lo e i \ e i I lie* iiie ie*.ising i( se*aie h ae livilie*s anel t ineliiigs in orde*r 
lo upilan ibe- liisi liiM iiten v. I he* se e emel Invc ntoiy c aiiie* euit in June*. 
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I%M .iiiii <..\t it (l I'ST l.nuily pl.iiuiiiin n-Miirt li |)ii)jtt ts initiated hy 
<lillt M-m oi^.mivuioiis out ol whidi |I9 had Uwu < nmph tt ti by that 
date. • I hf liM nt nu>.iiiis.itioiis iiu liidrs tlu- laiiiilv plaiuiiii^ units of 
tl»' i<n\( iiuiu nt Midi as the NRH-p. Cmral Kvaluation I'uit. and 

WrM Pakistan Ki m an li K.vahiatinii (a ntn-; otlit r Kovt inii t 

aj-rntios Muh as tlir Central Statistical Oflir.-. Planning Cdinmission. 
and Huti au nt C nsus: jinnali I'om (naduatt- Mrdiral Ct ntrc: 
Pakistan At adi inics toi Rui.il l)« v» lopiucnt ; l'niv< isiti» s of Karat hi. ♦ 
Puiijal.. ami Dai. a: PakiMaii Swidtii Family Wtlfait- Prtijtt t : and 
the Pakistan l aiiiilv Planning Asstu iatitni. as wt ll as tithi r vt)luntary 
Uiniips .iihI tonsultiiis aj-t iii it s. An as t)l n-M-ait li int lutlt ti hrtiati 
Ju ltls. if .. tli intiKiaphy. stu it) t t tiiit).iiii s. nit-dit al roiitiat t ptivi- 
tftlinitpu N ( n.nvt iitional. ll'I). Iitninonal. anti Mt i ilisation) . KAP 
Stiidu s. ^'t ii. ial t valuatitni. atlininiMratit)fi. tHjjauisatitin. ttHiiimini 
tati.)ii. and otln i iiiin i lassilit ti lit ltl.s. 

Sonif 1)1 till- iinpoi tant it st ait lit s that wt n- t aiiit ti tint art- ntUftl 
l»fl<»\\ 

I In l'Mi!». thf Mttlital Stiiial Rtstanh Prnjt rt ( MF..S()RKP) at 
l.ali.Uf was i stahlislit ti tliiiHii{li thf jt)int t iftirts til the (Mivt rn 
mi nt nt Pakistan, tlit- I nivt rsity ni Punjab, tbr Populatitiii 
Cnunt il. antI tlit- Johns llnpki>is I'nivt isity. Durinjr thi- t ariy 
I liod. ihi., plo^^.llnln«• was inoMly ixpii iintntal and roi; 
< « iitiati ti on l.ulliani. a town witli an approximatt- popu 
latiuiiot l i. ()()() .diout l.t inilfs Irtmi I.ahoir. In tlicsippi- 
ot II st ait h antI tiainin.i<[ at tivitit s of tlit- pioji t t t xpantli tl iind 
tlif iiaiin- wasrlian.m tl to Wt st Pakistan Rt st an h antI Kvaluation 
( it ntic ( U T.PRKC) l itis insiiiution has tivt- si t tions ini tlit al. 
i«-MMi( li I'.i inojiiapliy. tiainiii.i>. and it tt n ut f. It has tontii 
iMiii d sij>iiitit aiit!v to inanv asp. i ts ot tlit- l-ainily Pla;iniiij; Re 
st all h and Kvaluation Pioj;ianimf in Wt-st Pakistan. In iht- 
l..,inh l i\.- V,-ai Plan < IM70 l!>7.-)). its naiiit- t haiiKt ti a^ain to 
I iainiiii<. Ri st aitli. .ind lAaluation Ci ntii- ( I RKC) .' 
•J. I III- .National Impart .Suivt v in liMiK was t ontliit ti tl by tin- 
Pakistan l aniilv IManiiin.n Count il tluouj,di its proviiii ial dirt r 
f'laiis. witli 'lif tooptiation ot ..tliti taiiiily |)laiiniiij4 ns.-ait h 
an. I t..i. ii<n i.lvis.n v ,v;imips I ht- main objt t tivt s ot tlit- siiivry 
•vi if t.> nii-.i nil- ihaiiKts in tin- l. itility ot tin- population; to 
d.i.imint tlu- l.v.U ot knowltd^t- tlit- attitutlts. anti tin- 
piaitiMs .it laniilv plaiinin.n ainonj; ttnuilf. thiouHhout 

* /'•. .• • ..» /.,.„„^ /<. „,/r, /,,„/■„,',„,„,,, K..I... Ill .N.,M..n.il K. MMi.li iMs.ui.lr ..I 
I l'..ir:iiii!i: I 'li'ii 

' ll.... >'.i.l:r. .11. I„.|.,l ih.s. X li.,M. llii- |).|..i:iliitii-> ..I », IV\..ik S.,i..(..i.x .,>„> .i . ., s 

I ii:. • K.i; ,, I,, 

• I—:!'! I.-, 'ir.ir I'i.iii I'.,-, I'l.itimiii; t ..ii n.n . .<>\)i inii< t>i ..I 
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Ptikisi.m: m .issrss {\w im|Mrc ot lUv xovriiinu iuN lainilv plan 
iniij; |>ioi>iaininr on lUv usr ul < ()ima(r|Hivr iiu chods: aiul ici 
|un\iilt- hast liiir ilata on dniioirraphic . mh io r( onomit . aiut 
lamilv plaiiiiiim vaiiahirs ajjaiiisi whirli suhsrcjunu diaiim-s in 
MiiNcvN uniUl \u' mrasuM-d. I lu- suivt-y was lairit-d oiu by iUr 
iiiic»i\:< \v nu iliod in 'i.OOO liouschoUls lancloinlv srUtcrcl lo 
ic |MrsrMaci\<- ol {\\v |M>pulaiion of Pakiscan. A two vciluinc rr- 
pnii on (his sui\r\ has hccn piihhshccl. ' 
v A piojrd on hipuialion (uowth KMinnurs ( IH;K) was launc hr«l 
Ml Pakiscan in iUr lnH i pan ol l!Mil hy iUv Pakistan Inscitiur of 
I)r\rlopnirnc Kcononiirs ( PIDK) and iUv Cniiial Scacisciral 
Offii r M:S()) . I his pinjfd ohiainrd inloiniatifMi on piohU ins 
( lost I V irlacrd loihc tnnut* (U-vt lopnirni nl chr ( l ononiv, ami lUv 
<Lua (olUtccd. chiou^h du usr ol sample survrvs. on hinhs. 
ciraihs. and population in hocli Kasc and Wrsi Pakistan were used 
lo calculao* ihr hiiih lacr. ciracli idiv. and lacr of nacural in 
t irasr for lUr pose (cnsal priiods. I hr daca wrrr t ollrc ccd lioni 
l«Mi2 PMir» and iwo irpons wrir published." 
Anioni* irsran b suidicv. knowlrclj^r. anitudrs. and |m a< Om- ( KAP) 
NUiM-.s plawd a siiriiifi, .,,u lolc biah in lornu-r Kasc Pakistan and Wrsi 
PakiMjii .IN thr nU]t i { of ihrse suidirs was (o rsiahlisli basriinr daca 
ioiKciiiin.n iIm Irvri of knowl( d«<- about lanoly planning. lUv accicudt- 
ol inaNM s loward faniiU plainiinj^ piojrranunrs. an«l a( civicirs an'd 
pia( iis(s in faniiU planning ainoni; Mir ^fncial pi^pulaiion. A sr<ond 
found of siuh Mudirs was also tondiKud. and sciinr of chr rrsuhs of 
.hrsr Mudi(N wrrr ^piiu* \alualdr inasnuuh as diry irvralr<l accicudrs 
I i\.»uiablr (o family plain-in>> in yriirial. I hr ovriall rttiH of ihr 
laiiiiK pLiiMnnii pioiiiamnu on ibr biiih lalr howr\ri. ninainrd 
I ailiri iir^liiiil)|(*. 

SOCIAL WELFARE ASPECTS OF FAMILY PLANNING: THE 
PROJECT 

At ail Inn I nadon.d ConfririKr on So( i.J \Vf>ik in Washinmon. 

«bi .inthoi ol ibis papri uu { i>ir Chief of (hr ln((*i 
naMMii.d Piomjminrol Wrltair AdiniiuM.alion i a (onsiicurnt oi ihr 
I S I). |».iitiMt III ot llrahlL l (l(.(ahon. and Wrlf.nrK which was 
n -jMHiMblr lot aibniMish iini* iiuc i national irsrarc b pio«iannnrs in 
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^tlie fifUl of social welfare and rehahilitation services. I'he possibility of 
l^iuulHn)( a research pn)ject by the Oepartmem of Social Work, 
riiiveisity of Karachi, was discussed at this meeting. As much of the 
acceptance* of tlie family planning programme depends upon the 
efficiency of the field workers, it was thought that a bettcT and more 
c*ffective way of motivating and educating the target populaticm would 
betlirougli a team of c)ualific*d social workers. I he lurcl for a research 
projc'cl was kcHMdy felt for two reasons: 

1. In 1965. when the government programme was introduced on a 
large scale, many family planning officials, cxecutive-cum- 
publicity officers, counsellers. and paramc*dical personnel were 
given a short-term orientation under a crash training pro- 
gramme. I his was hardly sufficient to make them effective moti- 
vators and it was therefore necessary to diffuse knowledge of 
motivational techniques through action research involving field 
workers. 

2. It was felt that the aims of family planning programmes could be 
achieved much more effectively by involving trained social 
workers For this, it was necessary to equip the social workers in 
training with the necessary skills for carrying out their duties 
more efficiently when a focus on motivation for family planning 
was desired. 

The Research Design 

Accordingly, a research proposal was prepared by the Department 
of Social Work. University of Karachi, in 1967 and sent to the 
International Programme of Welfare Administration. SRS. for ap- 
proval. The Welfare Administration was convinced of the importance 
and utility of such a project and agreed in principle to finance it. The 
proposal got its clearance from the government and the contract with 
Wasliington was signed in 1971, and partial funds were released in 
March. 1972. The project was then fully launched. The exact title of 
the research project as approved is: "The Effectiveness of the Social 
Welfare Approach to the Clients for the Adoption of Family Planning: 
An Adoption Research Project in Selected Areas of West Pakistan.'' 

1 he need and importance of a motivational campaign to create and 
sustain a massive demand for contraception assistance and knowledge 
was well realised from field experience gained during the Third 
Five Year Plan ( 1965-1970).* Therefore, about the time when the 
clearance for the project came, the Fourth Five- Year Plan ( 1970- 



' ^.llnllv IManntnjt; S( htMiit foi P.ikisian During iht* Thirci Five ViMr PI.111 I96r» 1970. Minisuyof 
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1975) had been formulated, and il stressed the role of better 
motivational techniques, counselling, and follow-up. for which more 
trained and competent staff at the field level was required. The 
research project wi*s, therefore, in consonance with the aims and 
objectives that werr set for future efforts in the field of family planning 
and was also a pioneer effort in research with an action-oriented 
design. 

The object i\es of the project are to: 

1. Survey se lected areas with urban, semi-urban, and rural char- 
acteristics to determine the cultural characteristics and the 
fertiliry behaviour of the married women. 

2. Determine the family planning practises adopted by couples of 
different parities in the selected areas. 

:i. Detrrmine the channels of communication used for the dis- 
semination of knowledge about and practise of family planning. 

4. Observe the educational and motivational approach presently 
followed in the area's under study. 

5. Deiermine the factors that hinder or retard the motivational 
campaign of the programme and its consequences upon the 
diffusion of family planning. 

6. Focus on determining the extent to which the social work ap- 
proach c^mld contribute to a successful educational and moti- 
vational campaign by the family planning workers. 

In order to achieve these objectives, the study will be conducted in 
three phases in selected areas and will extend over a period of thr«e 
years. The study sample will include three types of areas: 

1. Villages in the interior that have very little urban influence. 

2. Villages that adjoin cities and have semi-urban characteristics. 

3. An area areas in metropolitan Karachi having a population with 
different sub culture characteristics, but which is mainly 
employed in industrial occupations. 

Vhv selected areas have been under the jurisdiction of one Family 
Planning Officer and are served by a Family Planning Clinic. The 
areas are compact localities with a population of at least 3000 to 4000 
persons. It was presumed that the population of women of repro- 
ductive age would include at least 20 percent of the population of the 
locality. Thus, a sample of 800 fertile couples was obtained from each 
area by random selection from a list of all fertile couples, giving a total 
of 3200 eligible couples who have been interviewed. In the original 
proposal, one urban, one semi-urban, and one rural area were chosen 
as samples for the study, but after the survey of the urban areas, a 
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stTtMul urban area was added on \hv grounds that urban pailerns are 
very eoniplex anil a fair sample should inelude a eross seel ion of both 
literates and illiterates, eouples from hiijher and lower soeio eeononiic 
groups, and. as far as possiblt\ ethnii variajii)ns. Tnlike our first 
urban sample, whieh was loeated at a distanee from the eity. the 
seeond area was situated in the heart of the city. The population of the 
first area was comprised of lower in(*t)me groups with a low hteracy 
level, particularly among the women, and with the majority of people 
engaged in unskilled occupations; in contrast, the population of the 
second urban area was comprised of middle and upper middle income 
groups with a high literacy level anti with the people engaged in 
administrative, managerial, and clerical jobs and the wholesale trade. 
Thv four sample areas are as foUows: 

1. Sample Area No. I (urban): A new housing project for 
migrants located about 15 miles from Karachi's main city centre. 

2. Sample .Area No, II ( urban) : This area is situated in the heart of 
thecitv. Some parts of the area were developed long before Inde- 
penilence ( 1947) and the rest just after partition, There are also 
some pockets of original inhabitants. 

S. Sample .\rea No. III( semi-urban) : This area is situated at the 
fringe of the metropolitan area (at a distance of 17 miles). 
People here are engaged in mixed pursuits in agricultural and 
industrial labour. 
\. Sample Area No, I\' ( rural) ; This area is about 31 miles from 
Karachi. As the villages in this area are very small, 19 villages 
were selected. These are scattered over an area of five miles on 
both sides of the main road and are .served by a rural family plan- 
ning clinic. The population in each village varies from 15 house- 
holds to 150 households. 
Kach sample area was further divided into a control and an 
experimental area. Kach experiment il area was divided into three 
units, each of which would experinunt with one of three different 
methods of social work ( casework, .[roup work, and community 
organisation) in order to determine the effectiveness of each in 
motivation for family planning. Kach experimental unit was .separated 
by enough distant e to avoid any contamination of one method by an 
other. 

Method of Data Collection 

The intervic»w tei hni(jue was u.sed in th • study and a questionnaire 
was used for investigation. I he (piestionnc ire consisted of three parts: 

Part I 

I hi.s was c(miprised of household lists, including household parti- 

w 




lulais such as the tyiH' of construction and number of rooms in the 
house: hmj^uage spoken in tlie household: names of the regular 
memhers of the household and their relationsh.p to the hoad : and sex, 
ages, marital status, levels of /du ation. and occupations of the 
earning iP'Mnhers. Questions were also included to elicit information 
on other aspects of marriage practises: ( 1) whether it was a marriage 
between cousins, distant cousins, or Bvradari ( kin) or marriage 
outside one's Rvradari: (2) whether the spouses were from the 
neighbourhood or outside the neighbourhood: ( 3) whether they were 
from the same or different village or town: and (4) whether the 
marriage was arranged independently or pre-arranged through 
parents, other relatives, family friendship, or through any other 
source. This information was regarded as useful inasmuch as it would 
throw light on the fertility pattern in marriage within and outside of 
one's Ih radarr 

Part II 

I his included questions relating to the fertility pattern ^ * an eligible 
wife. An eligible wift was defined as a married woman between the 
ages of 1:') 45 years, normally living with her hu' band. Information 
vvas collectect about the wife's present age, her age at marriage, years 
married to her present husband, total number of pregnancies by her 
present husband by type ( living birth, son still living, daughter still 
living, child has since died, miscarriage, abortion, still born, multiple 
births all living, multiple births all dead, pregnant at the time of 
survey, etc.) . number of children by previous marriages, ideal number 
of children by sex, knowledge and approval of family plannmg. 
method of family planning known, methods liked best, source and 
duration of know ledge of family planning, method practised, keenness 
as lo practise, reasons for practising (or not practising) family 
planning, whether earlier family planning methods were changed, and 
reasons for change. 

Other quest i(ms included were on sociometric implications as to who 
influences whom, location of pressure groups, reasons for acceptance 
and non acceptance of family planning, and, lastly, family income. 

rart III 

I bis {)art deals with the fertility pattern of the husband. The 
questions here were more or less similar to those asked in Part 11. 

In all the four sample areas, a listing was prepared of all households, 
names of eligible couples were underlined in the household list, 
and the required number of eligible couples were randomly chosen. 
The selected :ouples were interviewed separately by male and female 
investigators. I i .seme cases, the information was collected on the first 



visit, but in most cases rfpeaicd visits vfvvv made to c!ioit the required 
information from the husliands, who were not always available at their 
homes due to tlu ir job demands. 

Quelity Control 

In the social sciences it is difficult to obtain accurate information 
about human interaction and human motivation. An attempt was 
p^ade. however, to obtain the maximum reliable data by adopting 
some controls: 

1 . All investigators and motivators employed for this project were 
M.A.s in Social Sciences ( sorial work, sociology, and psycho- 
loj^v). and well versetl in the techniques of interviewing and es- 
t«il>lishin.v[ rapport so that they might be able to win the confi- 
(leiue ot (he respondents. 

2. Invesiiijators receivetl an orientation m interview techniques 
through role playing, model lectures, and other methods. 

3. Invesiigators attended one-week orientation courses at the 
National Research Institute oi Family Planning in order to gain 
the fullest possible knowledge of family planning methods and 
practises before beginning the interviews A second training 
course was givcp before starting motivation. 

4. An opportunity was provided for investigators to visit family 
planning clinics, post partum clinics, and the Jinnah Post- 
(iraduare Medical Centre in Karachi and to meet and discuss 
problems and issues vith the officials and w;*rkers of the District 
Family Planning Boards in different sectors. 

5. Investigators were first sent to the field loi pre testing the 
(luestionnaire. 

6. Detailed instructions were provided lor filling out the 
questionnaires. 

7. The ({uestionnaires and instructions were translated into Urdu 
and Sindhi. 

8. Krrors were corrected regularly through a systematic checking of 
filled in questionnaires. A second visit was made, if necessary. 

9. In douhtad and odd cases, investigators were directed to re- 
inierviev*' tlie respondents and to veri y their answers. 

10. It was obli^^'atory for interviewers to report to the Social Research 
Centre once a week and to discuss their difficulties and rec-nve 
fun her instructions, if necessary. 

11. Periodic checks in the field were made by the Senior Research 
Assi K iaU". 



Time Schedule 
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Phase I 

The first phase of the study, i.e., the collection of data from the 
field, has been completed, the data of all the four areas have been 
tabulated, an I charts and diagrams have been prepared as illustrative 
material. 

Table I ( p. 106) includes some sample data gathered in the study 
on Si;cio cultural patterns of fertility. It indicates that the main reason 
for adopting family planning practises is the economic need ( poverty) 
in the first three sample areas, but among the lower income groups, 
the need could not be s{K*lled out in clear terms. Other variables Fuch 
as income, age at marriage, duration of marriage, and number of 
children also play a vital role in determining the attitudes and 
l)t*haviour toward family planning. The qualitative data and field 
reports of investigators revealed that inertia is the predominant reason 
for lack i)f family planning practises among the rural population. In a 
niesNam* lu a i<Teiit Inteniational Conference on "Population Plan- 
ning for National Welfare and Development.** Mr. Zulflkar All 
Bhutto, Pakistan's Prime Minister, has rightly diagnosed the basic 
reason when he declared that "Illiteracy and inertia have been the 
chief obstacles so far. No doubt, the challenge is a big one; neverthe- 
less, we can meet it through persistant efforts and hard work.*' 

A full report of this phase is now under preparation. 

Phase II 

The second phase of the study, which is a one-yeai motivational 
phase, is now in progress. All the four sample areas have been divideo 
into two broad categories control and experimental sectors. The 
experimental sectors of each sample have again been divided into 
three imits. I hits, there are 12 experimental units: three in each 
sample » rea. The reason for sub-dividing eacii experimental sector 
into sul) sector.^ was for the purpose of trying three methods of social 
work ( casework, group work, and community organisation) in each 
unit separately. I'or control areas, two sectors were selected in each 
area which included ail characteristics similar to the experimental 
units in the area. 

During the second phase, a Workshop on Motivational Techniques 
for Family Planning is proposed to be held. The main objective of this 
Workshop is to review problems and difficulties faced in Phase I and to 
disdiss wavs and means to overcome socio-cultural resistancei ihrough 
a (ontinuous nuxivation system for a period of 12 months in the 
experimental areas. This opportunity will also be utilised foi prepar- 
ing a manual for motivators which will serve as a guideline and provide 
them with reference materials on techniques and principles of moti- 

lis 
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1, Number of oligib»»: couples 
inter\'iewed 


l^rbon I 
Area 


Urban 2 
Area 

817 


Stini- 
Urban 
Area 

822 


Rural 
Area 

786 


2. Mean si/eof liouNthold 


6.8 


7.4 


.').♦> 


4.6 


*i. Mean si/.c of tamily (husband, 
wife, and liviuK children) 


5.6 


5.7 


4.9 


4.3 


4. Mean monthlv income (in Rs.) 226.4 


r<8i.i 




186.9 


5. Literacy percentage 
Husbands 
\\ ives 


66,9% 
36.8% 


9(».:t% 

88.4% 


42.6% 
12.4% 


22.7% 
2.2% 


(>. Mean age at marriage (in years) 
Husbands 
Wives 


23.9 
16.2 


25.9 
18.7 


25.7 
16.8 


27.2 
19.4 


7. Mean Present Age (in years) 
Husbands 
Wives 


36.7 
30.7 


:i7.9 
29.7 


.14.7 
28.7 


.18.4 
29.8 


8. Percent with knowledge of family 
planning 

Husbands 
Wives 


30.9% 
36.3ro 


S9.2% 
70.6% 


25. 1% 
:i2.l% 


4.8% 
7.3% 


9. Method of family planning known 
Husbands 
Wives 


(.'oiutom 
till; 


\ •( IIMItllll 

Oral pills 


\«tlllCl(IIIl 

Oral pills 


i.OilClOiTl 

Oral pills 


10. Percen: approval of family planning 
Husbands 
Wives 


19.6% 

21.*:% 


74.7% 
61.4% 


I4.:i% 

26.1% 




1 1. Percent who practise family planning 
Husbands 
Wives 


9.6% 
7.2% 


3r).8% 

31.7% 


1.6% 
2. 1% 




12. Method of l amilv Planning Used 
HuslK.nds 
Wives 


(!on(lom 
(!oii(lom 


(lonclom 
(!oik{ in) 


(!ond<:m 
Oral pills 


(!<) uiom 


Mean no. of chiloren at the 
start of family pK*nning 


3.1 


2.8 


:^8 




14. M.iin motivating factor for 
adoption of fanulv planning; 
Husbands 

Wives 


I'.con. 
.'I 

s ime 


r.con. 

nce(i 

s.An)e 


Kcon. 
need 
same 
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vation us well as to help them idoiuify and use local leaders, 
voluiueers, and other necessary resources for motivational purposes. 

Phasi' III 

After completion of the motivation phase in all the experimemal 
units of the four area!*, a second survey will be carried out to measure 
the change in the attitude < the population and to determine which of 
the three social work methods made a greater impact on the accept- 
ance and adoption of family planning ;iracti.ses. 

We hope that our study will make a humble contribution in 
chalking out a meaningful strategy' Ur the training of personnel that 
will best serve the goils of family planning in Pakistan. 



Contiming Education Non-Social ]Nork 

and Personnel in 
Training j Family Planning 

S. K. FRANCIS 



At this Sfiuiiiar we have rxplnrod the common concerns which we 
share even though vvc comt- from different count i^s and different 
cuhures. and we have all been greatly enriched in the process. In much 
the same way. those of us who are involved in family planning in our 
own countries know only too well that this is not a subject that can be 
viewed in isolation or approached unilaterally. Fanily planning is only 
one piece of the jigsaw puzzle which comprises the social milieu of the 
society. Perhaps one should more properly say that it is one ingredient 
in the stew, one which must combine with, and be related to, all the 
other ingredients. In addition, family planning itself as has been 
slated at this Seminar is a multi dimensional, multi- faceted, and 
multi professional subject. * 

In this paper. I wish to share the approaches and methods by which 
we in the social welfare section of the I'niversity of the West Indies are 
endeavouring to effect a multi-disciplinary md multidevel approach 
to training for family |)lanning in Jamaica. 
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Many I)t'part»ricms of the University arc cliro.nly involvrcl in the 
national family planning programme the Department of Medicine, 
through research, teaching, and services: the Department of 
Smiology. through research ( particularly demographic research and 
the professional training of social workers) : the Department of 
and the professional training of social workers) ; the Department of 
Social and Preventive Medicine, which has an important Family 
Planning and Epidemiology Unit vith specific responsibilities in 
research and training ( particularly in the medical field) that are 
defined by the National Family Planning Board, the Trade Union 
Education Institute, linked to the Extra- Mural Department, with an 
important new programme of Workers' Education in Family Life 
which includes family planning; and the Social Welfare section of the 
F.xtra-Mural Department, with a project for training persons in the 
broad social welfare field for greater involvement in family planning. 
All this work is. in some measure, inter-related. 

I am goii.g to deal specifically with the work being done 'n family 
planning by th«' Extra Mural Department because this is the University 
department charged with specific responsibilities in the field of 
ctmtinuing education. I must emphasise, hovever. that the most 
important feature of our work in family planning, as indeed in other 
areas, is the fact that it is interdisciplinary in naiure and is the result of 
collaborative effort of the various University departments and govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies within the community. The Project for 
the Training of Social Welfare Personnel in Family Planning is 
implemented througn this Department and is based at ihe Social 
Welfare Training Centre. This is a residential centre operated on the 
campus of the University by the Extra- Mural Department specifically 
for short-term training in .social welfare and allied subjects. 

The fact that the Centre is .shared by groups of people from a variety 
of <lifferent. though rel;>ted. fields greatly enhances its value. For 
oxample. a few weeks ago we had set up in a room at the Centre the 
exhibit on family planning training which we brought to this Seminar. 
A group of Trade Uni(mists who wer<' attending a course at that time 
came into the room during their coffee break. They examined and 
commented (m the exhibit, took up some of our questionnaires which 
are usrtl in training, filled them out individually, and later returned of 
their own volition to discuss the questionnaii "S with Miss Jean Tulloch- 
R'-id. Co<»rdinator for the I ASSW Project at the University of the West 
Indies. They went on to request that some training on this .subject be 
iiu lu<l<'d in their regular courses. A small point perhaps, but. we 
think, an important one. 

THE SOCIAL. BACKGROUND 

.Margaret Mead commented some time ago that the main purpose 



of srhoolinjr and hirtluT (Hluration was to loach pcopk' how to 
approac h and ahsui h thr phenomenon of change. Julia Henderson, in 
her brilliant address at I hv Hague, desc rilied social change as **the 
most pervasive fact of modern life.' ^ And social welfare in Janiaica, as 
elsewhere, is being consideral)ly influenced and reshapes! by the 
changing milieu in which we work. 

In developing c ouniries with a recent colonial past, the situation is 
compounded. Not only must we. like all other countries, face and 
strive to influence the results of rapid change generated by unpre 
cc'clented scientific and technological advances, but, in addition, we 
are all inexorably caught up in the newly independent society's 
struggle to redefine its values in its own terms and to reshape itself in 
its own image. For social workers, as for others, this involves more than 
merely devising and implementing new programmes and approaches 
to meet indeniiflable needs. It entails a more fundamental and often 
agonising questioning of established ( and sometimes cherished) con- 
c epts and principle's which have been adopted from other countries 
and other limes, a reinterpretation of fundamental truths, and a 
search for new perspectives niore relevant to the needs and aspirations 
of the society today. I hese facts colour all our efforts, especially in 
such arenas as family planning, which is concerned wit.i some of the 
deepest and most fundamental aspects of life and of which the human 
and social implications for our society are as yet largely unexplored. 

THE BOUNDARIES OF SOCIAL WELFARE 

In Jamaica, the boundaries of social welfare have always been wide 
and diffuse, and the individual concern of social welfare workers in 
issues beyond their immediate tasks has been unquestioned. This is in 
part due to the historical importance and influence of voluntary 
organisations and perhaps also to the importance placed on com- 
nmnity development and to the fact that no dichotomy was ever 
created between social work and community development. On the 
other hand, in recent years there has been a growing involvement of 
othri professions and disciplines in the implementation of social 
welfare programmes and a slow but increasing recognition of the social 
welfare component in professions such as medicine, law, education, 
etc. 

In harnessing the meagre resources of the society in order to ^ope 
with the myriad social problems, new c^-dres of para-professional 
workers are being established in many fields, and the volunteer 

*Iuli.i UtiiilrrMMi. (luiilm^ Smuii Chuuj^v,' Xvw Thtmt'.s in Soctal Work Edutatton 
l*Tn% v* tivii*\ of tht' Xl'l Inirrnaltotiai Cofif^rfys of Srhooh of Sonal Work ( NVw Vi»rk: 
Intriii.itii>n.il .Anmk iation of Sc h(i(»l.s of Social Work. 1972). 
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movcMUcMU has acquired now clinu'nsions. 1 horo is a tromtMidous sense 
of uiKeiu \\ and new teehni()ueK of training are being devised lo speed 
u|) results and to gel programmes 4)ff the ground quiekly. Most of these 
have yet to he evaluated. 

I he Kxtra Mural Department of the IMiiversity of West Indies has. 
from its inception, been involved in in-service training and in contir i- 
ing educa on at a variety of levels in the social welfare field 
( n)clu<liiig the tiaining of volunteers) . As a matter of principle, most 
<)f the social welfare training undertak'^n in this department is done in 
collaboration with other departments antl agencies, and sometimes 
with international agencies, I he Department is fully committed to 
practising and promoting a multi-disciplinary approach to training 
and to social actiim programmes. 

SOCIAL WELFARE AND FAMILY PLANNING 

It is within this context that the l^niversity has embarked with the 
lASSW <in the new project for the training of social welfare personnel 
( in its broadest sense) in family planning. 

Social workers and social welfare agencies were among the early 
pioneers of family planning in Jamaica. For many years, they were in 
the forefront of those who pressed for *he government establishment of 
a national family planning programme. When such a programme was 
finally established in the mi(M%Os. it was placed under the direction 
of a statutory ^oard the National Family Planning Board attached to 
the Ministry o*^ Health. As in manv other countries, the immediate 
preoccupation was the establishment of clinical services. Thv declared 
objective was population control through a reduction in the birthrate 
based on voluntary participation in the programme. 

A limited number of field workers, known as Family Planning 
Educators, were appointed by the Board, but the programme could 
fairly be described as a "clinic oriented" one. As a result, social 
workers who had little or no training in family planning and who were 
preoccupied with mai y .substantive duties tended, with few ex 
cepricms to be involved only on the periphery of the programme. 

Recently, there was a chaiigeof government in Jamaica, but the new 
government is equally committed to family planning. It has been 
officially stated thai the government was launching a new thrust with 
■ greater emphasis on social welfare objectives and approaches, and 

with the avowed intention of securing greater involvement of 
education and social welfr.ic agencies in the programme "in the light 
of the disappointment of erroneously assuming ihat mere access to 
contraceptives education would automatically re';«lt in immediate 
loweiing of the birthraie." Some action has already b'^en taken in this 
regard, and the Ui.^versity's programme is viewed as supportive of the 
national effort. 
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THE EXTRA MURAL DEPARTMENT AND FAMILY PLANNING 



For many years. i\\v Kxira- Mural Departnifiu of ihv I'niversiiy of 
ihv VVfsi liulirs has participated in programnuvs of family planning 
education at varying levels, although much of this work has heen on an 
ad hoc hasis to meet the needs and concerns of the moment. 

In 1965. the Child Welfare Association, a voluntary agency with a 
long inyolvemcnr in family planning, was concerned with exploring 
the utilisation of persons at the grxss-roots level who could promote 
family planning. Thv Extra-Mural Department and the Bureau of 
Health Education j.)ined the Association in carrying out a small 
project in this area. A group of rural grass-roots volunteers ( a peasant 
farmer, truckdriver. itinerant trader, housewife, etc.) were given two 
weeks of training at the Social Welfare Training Centre in family 
planning philosophy ami methods and in elementary techniques of 
communication. After six months of volunteer work in their own nl- 
lag<*s. they were brought together again to evaluate their experiences. 
At this session. of the questions which they had been asked by their 
clients were tabulated and, along with suggested answers, were 
compiled in a booklet. 'Some Common Questions About Family 
Planning in Jamaica.'* This booklet now forms a part of the training 
material currently in use. Incidenially. one of the male participants in 
the group ( a peasant farmer) coined a slogan which I think is rather 
apt: "Family planning, the best way to have your children.'* 

In November. 1970. the Extra-Mural Department initiated a two- 
day conference at the Social Welfare Trainijig Centre on the theme. 
•Family Planning in Social Welfare"; this was inspired partly by the 
lASSW H tvvaiiaii Confcrcnct* and partly by the obvious need for 
greater involvement of social welfare in family planning in Jamaica. 
The purpose was to explore the role of social welfare in family 
planning in Jamaica and to examine the national family planning 
programme in the light of the social welfare goals Oi" preserving the 
dignity and freedom of the individual and promoting the health and 
welfare of the individual and the family. The conference was under 
the joint sponsorship of the Extra-Mural Department, the National 
Family Planning Board, the Jamaica Family Planning Association, 
and the Jamaica Association of Social Workers, with assistance from 
the U.SAID. It was attended by some 200 representatives of govern- 
ment and voluntary social welfare agencies, the Churcl political 
parties, trade unions, citizens' organisations, etc. 

Dr. Alan (Juttmachcr. President of Planned Parenthood World 
Population, attended that Conference and provided technical 
guidance and information as to world thinking and new developments 
in 'he field. Participants at the Conference were also given up-to-date 
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infornuuion on the national family pi inning progiammc in Jamaica, 
as thf Jamaica Asst^ciation of Social Workers presented a study ( which 
ihev had made for the Conference) on the degree of participation of 
social welfare agencies in the progranune. Through study groups, 
c onference pariicipanis examined issues related to the family planning 
programme and prepared guidelines for the inclusion of family 
planning in the various social welfare progranuties such as adult work, 
youth work, family and child welfare agencies, the Church, 
community development, and in social policy and planning. 

The bai kground material of the Conference included a policy 
statement by various religious denominations on their attitudes toward 
^amily planning. I he recommendations of the Conference were widely 
circulated and now provide some of the basic guidelines for our 
present programme. 

l o help meet an expressed need for simple teaching material in 
family life educaiio in the Caribbean region, in 1972 the Extra-Mural 
Department. World Education, Inc., and the Social Development 
Commission in Jamaica co sponsored a two-week regional workshop on 
'The Preparation of Teaching Materials on Family Life Edui .aion for 
Low Level Readers." The Workshop, which was held at the Social 
Welfare I raining Centre, was especially timed to run concurrently 
with another workshop on the preparation of teaching materials on 
family life education for use in schools. Where appropriate, joint 
sessions of these two groups were held. 

The Workshop was designed to develop skills in the preparation of 
material for low-level adult readers, as well as in pre testing and 
evaluating these materials. It also produced prototype material which 
could be used in family life education programmes. Family planning 
was. of course, an important component of the programme. 

Participants in the workshop, who were from seven Caribbean 
countries, were drawn from a variety of areas, including youth work, 
community development, fa.nily planning health education, 
agricultural extension, public information, the Church, etc. 

The results of the 1970 Hawaii Conference and of subsequent 
activities and discussions oiganised under various auspices clearly 
indicated a number of areas related to training which needed at- 
tention. These included: 

1 . The need for the greater exploration of. and emphasis on, the 
social welfare and socio cultural aspects of family planning in 
Jamaica. 

2. The need to develop and promote the broad concept of family 
planning as an important and integral component of social wel- 
fare programmes, even apart fiom the important considerations 
of population control. 
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The nvvd and desire ot soi iai welfare personnel al all levels ( in- 
eluding volunteers) and persons in related fields for ongoing 
sysienunaiit training in family planning. 
1. Coupled with ( .S) al)o\(*. the need hir indigenous training 
niateiial that reflects the social welfare approach to family 
planning 

f). The need fen an input of the social welfare component in family 
planning in the training of other professions, and inter- 
disciplinary training wherever possihie. 
(i. The need for some machinery through which social welfare per- 
sonnel in the field could pool their resources, share their 
experiemes. and maintain two-way communication with ihv 
National Family Planning Board. 
I he opportunity to pursue many of these concerns was provided 
when the I'niversity became a pilot school in the lASSW Project to 
prepaie professional and voluntary social welfare and community 
developnu iit p<MSonnel for wider participation in family planning and 
population policies, progranuntvs, and seivices. 

THE FAMILY PLANNING/SOCIAL WELFARE EDUCATION 
PROJECT 

In order to meet the needs of Jamaica, it was considered important 
that the lASSVV Project at this school should have, as it were, two 
prongs : 

Firstly, ihv expansion of training in family planning in the profes- 
sional social work courses in the Tniversiiy i.e.. the Ivti-Year 
CcMifiraie Ooursf in Social Work, and the Bachelor s Degree in Social 
Work. Secondly, that a flexible and broadly based programme of 
continuing (education and inservice training at a variety of levels should 
be pursued. 

It was also considered im[)ortant that the programme should he 
pursued on an interdisciplinary basis, including any University depart- 
ments and family planning and social welfare agencies which might be 
com (*rned. 

I he proj(*ci is supported by a co-ordinating committee comprised of 
iepieseniativ(*s of the KxiraMural Department, the Department of 
Sociologv. and the l)(*partment of Social and Preventive Medicine of 
the I'niversity: the National Family Planning Board; the Jamaica 
Kamilv ri.ioning .Asscu ration : the Child Clare and Protection Division 
tif the Minisiiy of ^ Outh and Clomnuinity Development ; the Probation 
Depai tUH'iu ; the Social Developnu'nt Commission and the Sugar 
Indusnv Labour Welfare Board: the Jamaica Council of Churches; 
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ihf Roman Catholic Church: and ihv Council of Voluntary Social 
Services. A full time staff member who has had experience and 
training in social work, health education, and family planning has 
been appointed to the programme. 

Close collaboration is maintained with the Family Planning and 
Kpideniiology Tnits, with the two units sharing professional expertise, 
undertaking joint planning, and maintaining a common library. 

t he programme, which began in May, 1973, has initially been 
responsive to the expressed neeas of field personnel. It has included: 
K Planning of curricula for training at various levels. 
2. Preparing teaching materials that reflect the social welfare 

approach to family planning. 
^. Conducting on request short-term courses and seminars for social 
welfare departments and agencies and related groups including: 
the Probation Department, the Child Care and Protection Divi- 
sion, staff of youth community training centres, family planning 
nurses, medical students, and church women's organisations. 
Plans for 1971 include the following projects: 

1. Developing a number of training units on family planning which 
will be offered to social welfare agencies and groups, with a certi- 
ficate being awarded on completion of the series. 

2. Arranging multi disciplinary, problem-centred seminars in- 
vt)Iving various University departments. 

:i. Clonducting training in family planning within the context of 
family life education in the Extra Mural Department's four- 
month regional Social Welfare Training Course, and other 
Kxtra Mural courses. 

4. Providing training for social welfare personnel as required. 

r>. F.stablishing a clearing house of indigenous teaching materials. 

b. I nderlakiiig a research project to explore the effectiveness of a 
coordinated social welfare approach in the influencing of atti- 
tudes and values in relation to family she and the practise of 
familv planning. The project will include both a rural and an 
urban se< tion. 

Methodology 

An important concern of the project is the improvement of 
educational techniques, especially the methodolog)' used in short-term 
training. I he current approaches have been influenced by the andro- 
gogi( al theories of Malcolm Knowles* and the laboratory techniques 
of the National Training Laboratories. 

I Nrw Vi»ik ANsoii.iiion I'wss h»70) 
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Human relations is considered to be an important component of all 
training. l\ is recognised that programmes are often severely handi- 
capped by a lack of team spirit and l)y niisunderstaiulings. and by a 
lack of clarity as to roles and responsibilities. I'he Family Planning and 
Epidemiology Units have developed some expertise in this area, and 
have, inter aUn, been conducting a series of team-building workshops 
for family planning health staff in the field. I'heso training pro- 
grammes have placed emphasis on discussion and work with groups. 

Related Projects 

Collaboration and a policy of mutual assistance will be maintained 
with related projects, such as: 

1. I'he Regional Child Development and Training Centre, which is 
now being established on the University campus. This is also an 
inter- faculty project, and it includes parent education. 

2. The Workers* Population Education Project of the Trade Union 
F.ducation Institute of the University. This is a joint effort of the 
1 rade Union Education Institute, ILO, and the three major rival 
trade unions in Jamaica who have agreed to collaborate on this 
project. It will provide a broadly based workers' education pro- 
gramme in a range of subjects of interest to the worker and his 
family, including populaiion and family planning. It is anti- 
cipated that there will also be a pooling of resources in this pro- 
ject, and mutual assistance in matters of training. 

Participation of staff at the policymaking and planning levels in 
related programmes is considered an important aspect of the work of 
the project. For example, the Staff Tutor in Social Work (and the 
Chairman of the project) recently served on a commission appointed 
by the Anglican Church to ext-^mine the Church's attitude to marriage, 
remarriage, and divorce: the Education Officer i« currently participa- 
ting in the designing and organising of a workshop to advance health 
education in the Caribbean. 

CONCLUSION 

In this paper I have attempted to give an outline of the broad area 
in whic b we are endeavouring to work. In all our efforts, we consider 
that the overriding concern must be rvivlancc relevance to the 
realities of the situation and to the r^^sources at our command. We are 
conscious of the fact that we may, in the process, be compromising 
what are coininoidy considered to be levels of prof(*ssionalism in social 
work, but we make no a|)()logies for this. I'he resultsof our work in this 
veiy ( omplex field are hard to predict, but wv are very sure that we will 
leain a great deal during the next five years. 
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The V\hy Ahead 

ANGELINA C. ALMANZOR 



lO maximise* tin- social work |)(»rnitials for family planning and 
population activities, short- and long-term curriculum plans for 
iinnirdiatc implementation were laid down and shared by the partici- 
pating schools for deeper scrutiny and continuous study m this 
seminar- workshop. 

7 here was undoubtedly a unanimous agreement that family 
planning and population content could and should be integiated into 
the curriculum of schools of social work. Having gained momentum 
from the stepped up support, encouragement, and technical assis- 
tance providecl by the lASSVV. extensive curriculum revisions started 
within the first year of the launching of the lASSVV Project. Thus, the 
enthusiastic respt)nse and deep interest shown in ai.d reflected by the 
cpialitv of work done by educatois in the Project are extensively felt not 
onlv in the pilot schools but also in all the other schciols in Asia. 

.Although some of the basic issues were thoroughly discussed, as 
rec nrded in these procredings. there \s a need to draw some guidelines 
for the future in the light of observations made about conditions 

1)1. .\n.u«'li»i* ^ • Alnum/or is Asian Regional Representative for the 
Itueniaiional Association ot .Schools of Social Work. 
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rxistini; in Asia today. This paper, thncforr. rrtlrrts my own pnsoiuil 
views on the' iiKijor ideas discussed in thr ScMiiiiuir. I pnurcd on thr 
pirinisr that what is yet to initw will hv hascd on what has already 
hccii (lone within thr Asian Iraiiu' ol ulririitr. 




AN ASIAN FRAME OF REFERENCE 

In thr rally years ol social work, the field stood for sot iai relief to 
alleviate the visihie poor. The pervasive social ills aeeonipain ing or 
created hv industrialisarion. urbanisation, and modernisation brought 
about serious nia!adjustiiH*nis in i*(ononiie and soeial life. There was 
uneniplovMient. mostly eaustd by occupational shifts fioiu agrieulturc* 
to industry, and mijjraiio-i to titles, con.secjuently eausing over- 
eiowdiuK. as worke rs s(*arelu*d for better job opportunities. General 
welfaie nuMsures were institutt*<t to help people who were unable to 
keep up or to adjust to the rapidly ehanginjj environment. I'be early 
soeial workers were mostly dispensers of c harity, and func tionally they 
weie involved in helping individuals rather than groups or 
( onnnunitie^. 

l odav. in most eountricvs of Asia, tliese scuial conditions are still 
pieseni and the pervasiveness of so( iai problems varies in degree from 
eoumry to c ountry. Traditions and beli«'fs which are steadfastly held 
are olten blanu*d for the slow paie of progressive change. Altliough 
the pace of this change is uneven, and in some cases rather slow, this is 
attributed maiidy to an over riding concern or resistance to 
"imported" i<leas which are imniediat(*ly viewed as alien to the Asian 
social cultural value systems and national local wavs of work. For 
example, there is a noticeable resistance to forms of (*xternal help, 
wheiher t(*(hni(al or matcTial. coming from countri(*s beyond the 
national boumtari(*s. This reluctance to accept project assistaiue 
espei iailv w hen su( h assistance* is Western-initialed and supponed, as 
in the* ( as(* of iamily plaiming is. however. pr(*valent not only in Asia 
bur also in Africa .md I.atin America. 

.\ close look at the situation w ill reveal that in the dc*vc*loping world, 
sue h feelings are part of an overall disc ontcMU c ausc*d primarily by the 
overwhelming inability to cope with massive* problems. Rightly or 
w ionglv. blame is usually hc*apt*d on the ric h and powerful countric*s 
ioi ;i aric*ty of cHonoinic . politic al, and idc*ological rc*asons. 

K( MliNtic ally, some ot the .Asian institutional struc tural arrange- 
ments in the social c*nviromncMU are restrictive, uncreaiive. and 
undemoc latic . I)oubdc*sslv. there are coiutitions that exist that give 
ciedence to these* impressions. Kdiieahonal institutions, including 
sc liools ot soc iaI work, are in ihe e ategory of those institutitins unable 
to I hange* as rapidly they should in order to re spond to and provide for 
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thf prfssi'ig welfare nereis of many Asian societies. 

However, iiieieasing aj^itation for social change is being felt. In 
some ases In econoiuit political leforins h^'ve come i'houv how- 
t \er painliilly. a% a consevjuence of radii al or revolutionary movements, 
o.pccially ttiose espoused hy the youth. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
the attempts to improve c(mditions of living have made even more 
visible the wi<le gap existing between the "haves" and the ''have nots." 
Mass poverty is still a pervasive social problem in Asia, and social 
workers find themselves facing the issue squarely. It is now generally 
acceptcvl that ra<lical changes are needed in the structure as well as in 
the prc*s(ribed functions and stated objectives and goals of social 
we! fa re. 

PROBLEMS OF THE PROFESSION 

.\ review of the existing welfare programmes and services in Asia 
shows that, in addition tj family planning, there are programmes in 
urban and rural development, indusivia' welfare, vocational training 
and re training, hteracy education, family life education, public 
ln-alth. housing, human settlements, cooperatives, social security, 
youth development, labour welfare, manpower training, etc. In this 
Semin;:r. these programmes ami services .ere justifiably considered 
within thr developmental context. 

.A major ouestion raised at the Seminar w.is: Where ^re the social 
W'.»rkers in t.iis whole complex of servicts? It was noted that in these 
(K*velopmental fieids. the role and (on.ribution of social work were 
'*hn;ited and sDmet'tnes unclear." I lr. ;)bserva»'on led to a diagnosis 
of some of the problt nis which hav/ adverselv affected professional 
functioning ancl low visibility recognition. 

The Image o1 the Social Worker 

In nwuiy .\siaa c ountries, the social worker is seen as a voluntary 
woiker. fun<i raiser, a giver of charity, a relief worker, and, generally, 
as one* who is associated with remedial tasks. 

Because of the nature o! theii early training, social workers have 
been (ond-rned with remedial tasks and, therefore, they tend to 
pioject th(»niselves as competent only in such tasks. I he seminar group 
tell that so( iai workers should create work opportunities to d'^mon 
Ntiaf professional skills and expertise and to show "impact" results by 
reaching out to a greater number in the community. 

Professional Performance 

To a great extent, professional image is based primarily on perfor- 



mancc, but the tasks in the social work field are such that the 
professional s.icial worker cannot be easdy disiinguished from the 
non professioi>al or the volunteer ei;tjaije<l in welfare activities. 'I'here 
was further reference to the observation that social workrrs seemed to 
suffer from an inferiority complex. Surprisingly, this irdictment was 
not contested. "I here was a tacit agreement that trained social workers 
'"should" feel secure as they interpret their functions. Interpreting 
social work means "discovering relevant contributions to develop- 
mental goals which lead to effective performance" and. eventually, 
"improving its professional image." 

The Lack of Administrative or Leadership Skills 

'I'his problem has been repeatedly expressed as a gap which has not 
been given attention by social work educators. Although graduates of 
the schools of social work in Asia have been expected and at times 
pressured to manage and administer welfare programmes, the schools 
have been unable to respon«l to this need. The social work curriculum 
drawn from the traditional American or English patterns with con- 
centration on social casework as applicable to direct practise 
continues to be the emphasis in the schools. In this Seminar, the 
schools have finally recognised and accepted family planning as the 
timely and appropriate venue for change. 

My thesis is that whether schools have resources or not, whether they 
are fuily equipped or not, social workers will have to do something in 
developmental social welfare or they shall cease to be there to serve 
people in times of need simply because they are closeted in their own 
individual, rather than societal, concerns. 

Lack of the Social Reform Spirit 

Social workers are supposedly concerned with social reform, but in 
Asia, hardly any of the social workers, either individually or in 
organised groups, are identified with social action movements. Most of 
them are functionally located within the safety confines of their 
agenries or they are securely aligned with the esiablishment. 

On this point. 1 would like to share the following observations. From 
experience, it is becoming evident that in some countries in Asia the 
skills used by some social workers who were effective in dealing with 
the power elite the political leaders, the policymakers, the 
bureaucrats and purseholders are, in most cases, characterised by a 
highly systematised approach consisting of a unified work plan 
undertaken by a professional vho. to begin with, has the rare 
comhinatirin of persona! and professi(*nal cjualities acceptable 'o the 
policymaker. 'I'his acceptance has be^n earned through a long period 
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of work bv one who has a felt coiuern for ihe greater good thai ha* 
been deiiioiisiraied or illustrated previously by this emotionally secure 
aiul professionally oriented worker. The work results are gauged 
inunediately and the ( redit. however, is acc orded not to the pro- 
fessional, the doer, but to t*ie policymaker, who is the exposed and 
expec ted leader. The enabling process is consciously directed so that 
the values of the expected leader, the hiya. or shame, and the amor 
prnpio. or pride, may not be challenged to result in either rejection or 
non action. To work with the power elite requires great zeal and 
self sacrifice on the part of the professional social worker. 

I think what I have dc^scribed al)»)ve refers to a social worker- 
enal)ler as rc'i|uired in the more paternalistic authoritarian societies of 
Asia. In situations like thc^scv satisfac M)ry professional performance is 
perhaps the main, if not the only, source of strength of the social 
worker to keep on going. 

I he way ahead points to a crucial educator s role of serving as a 
mo<l 'I to fienu.nstrate competc^nce and security as a professicmal. 
WheiiuT we need to follow the suggested line of action as indicated 
above will depend on the social worker's view of one's role in the Asian 
welfare scene. 

It has been observcMl that most of the social workers in their 
occ upational role have, in fact, decided how much and how far they 
c ould and should be invohed in social action or reform movements. In 
this area of social reform, social workers have taken the view that 
cultural channels are built along, and not necessarily against, the 
social siructural milieu. And. as in the Philippines, a deliberate, 
conscious, and pas.sive approach to create change with the minimal 
threat to security and peace seemed to be the accepted way to react to 
pressures for change anrl reform. The social workers are obviously 
taking the more comfortable posture of conforming lather than to be 
in the forefront as leaders in initiating or effecting change. This has 
inevitablv led to the low visibility of social workers as agents of change. 

In this Seminar, discussions referred to the "authoritarian" prob- 
lem. Since most countries are moving within the authoritarian- 
democratic continuum, it was pointed out that this value which is 
pen eived as a problem has not been dealt with because it is so 
nmiti iac c-tc-d and deeply embedded in the Asian value system. It was 
proposed that the family, the school, the community as tne component 
parts of the social milieu of the students, the staff, as well as the 
clientele will have to view the authoritarian value within the lotal 
MM ietal frame of referenc \ hor only when social-institutional func 
tions complement and reinforce one another can change truly take 
place. The authoritarian value will give way to the new democratic 
value only when total socieial pressures are felt positively for change. 

In this regarcf J ^h| way ahead seems ^c^^int to a mandated 
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dim (ion tor the schools of social work to produce "aggressive." 
"dynamic, and "innovative" social workers who could lead and effect 
striuture ch^uiges ihai would Ksiilt in a \alue i(*ori(*n(ation towaril 
theii behavioural changes. 

SOCIAL WORK FUNCTIONS IN DEVELOPMENTAL SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

The participants at this Seminar deliberated on the present as well 
as the future functions and tasks of the social worker in development, 
including family planning and population activities. 

Dr. Kendall referred it) an emerging emphasis on developmental 
social welfare. Fanned anil swayed by strong and sometimes violent 
winds of change. Asia has been searching for a more humanistic 
appioarh in order to solve massive* problems. 'I'hus. developmental 
social weMare. whicli can be "positive in its olijectives. comprehen. ive 
in approat ir and most importantly, "relevant to all sectors of the 
})opid;uion." is seen to provide an adequate and appropriate theore i- 
(al framework of relevance to social work education and training. 

It is my belief that tlie traditional relief approach :o welfare 
segregates the total welfare programme from a GNP oriented national 
devt lopnuMi planning sclieme. I bus. builget allocations for welfare 
are classified as (expenditures rather than as investments in maximising 
the manpower potentials so essential in the ilevelopment of any 
country. I'ldess social workers are able to demonstrate the viability of 
the de\elopmental approach to welfare, they shall be left behind or 
bvpassed as a team-contributor in the multi-disciplinary approach to 
social tievelopineni. 

I he representatives of the following co'miries shan*d information 
on how their schools of social work are gearing educational objectives 
row.ird pi(*V(*iHt'>n and development by using family planning and 
pMpul.ition activiiies as the appropriate points of entrv: 

I . Jtnntina l Uc training is geared to ;?roduce "generic" social 
vvoikeis so (b.it they may bv- able to do any job in anv welfare 
iield. I r.iining is g(Mr(*d toward tin* id(*ntification and satis- 
faction of (lieni needs rather than oNertMnpluisising "method/' 
Knrrti The previous emphasis of training was on direct service, 
but now the students are also prepared for policymaking and 
;Mlmini.^trati^n. 

:i. Ihniii Kntii^ tuul Pakistan. l eai hers from other disciplines are 
being bioiigbt to tiu* sc bool as proh*ssion.d tcMni mc^nibers. This 
is to gi\(* (b(* stud(*nts the undt-rstandi'ig of th(* int(T-relat(*dn(*ss 
f)f fuiu li^n.^ wbih* getting i\\v (^xpcTieni (*s to (*nabl(* tliem to work 
efleiti\ely ai an iiUerdisciplinary level. 
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1. IHkthpptnvs. SiutltMiis art' iraiiu'tl in how lo work wiihin a 
burcMucrac v in order lo give ihcm ihc knowledge' and skills nor- 
fsscirv for ihnn lo participate* in polit y fornuilation at all levels. 

Some general observations were shaved on other fr/.'nds in training: 

1. There are indications that in all the counirics represented at the 
Seminar, social workers are increasing their participation in the 
areas of planning and policymaking. 

2. In research, the work done by stutlents is being increasingly 
utilised by other organisations, e.g.. in Pakistan, by the lown 
Planning Body. But ii was suggested that social workers will need 
more training and practise as ,?/nic/ producers and consumers of 
research. 

\\, Professional associations were seen to functitm as standard* 
setting •igencies. 

•I. It was also pointed out that the extent of involvement of social 
workers in one or the other of the development fields seemed de- 
pendent on the sponsorship of schools of social work. 

f). In field work, many new settings are being tried: 

a. Students were placed in settings where they could participate 
in policy formulation at different levels and the expeiiences 
repotted were most encouraging. 

b. Students are being prepared for ''confrontation" sessions 
wiihin the legal framework of a given society, not only as 
institution-changers but as institution-builders as well. 

1. Students are given social reform orientation, e.g.. so that 
thev can take a collective stand on human rights. 

I he wav ahe.id poiius to overall curriculum change which calls for 
innovations in the schools of social work, in the areas of course pre- 
sentation as wvW as in field instruction. What has been repeatedly 
stressed was that family planning can be used as the nvw essential area 
of kfU)wledge that could be added or integrated to enrich the total 
s(K i,il wcnk ( iiiriculum. I hese shared experiences from the partic- 
ipating cnuiuiies revealed the direition and the extent to which the 
Clinic idum of schools of social work will be changing toward develop- 
mental social welfare. 

\\\ an.i.vsis of the Seminar group reports on the role and contri- 
biiii«»n ot >o( iai work shows that most of the prescribed social work 
fuiu lions are pr(»je( led for the future. I his is understandable because 
in ihe other (ouniries of .Asia, except in Iran, Pakistan, India. 
Bangladesh, and famaic a, the soc ial workers are just beginning to be 
in\ol\rd in lamily planning programmes. 

.\s il is hardlv possible to provide the full complement of pro- 
fc*ssional scm ial workers needed to carry out services, the schools, in 
panic ulai. and the profession, in general, will have to refocus training 
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toward other types of workers, such as the auxiliaries or para- 
professionals. There are concrete plans by the schools themselves to 
pursue this type of training. A nuniluT of schools in the Philippines 
ami in Indonesia have included this programme in their five year plan 
of work. 

On the field placement of students, a number of new experiences 
have been shared as ongoing in the following placements: rural health 
settings, open ended field settings, industries and factories, hospitals 
and centers, and non-structured settings. 

An interesting new area that has been pointed out as a possible place 
for social work to make a contribution is in genetics, as part of 
pre-marital or marital counselling. But since there will be a need for 
content drawn from biology and the medical sciences to teach this, the 
issue was raised as to whether this is an appropriate channel for the few 
available social workers. If group approaches are to be made, then 
group and organisation skills will need to be sharpened. This exercise 
of enumerating the types of settings has been very helpful in providing 
a very valuable guide with much latitude for future job placements of 
workers. 

In view of the shortage of trained social workers all over the region, 
it was suggested that the assumpticm of new roles and the examination 
of the contributions of social work should be initially focussed on how 
to increase social work manpower potentials qualitatively as well as 
quantitatively. 



THE WAY NEXT? 

The Singapore Seminar was in a way an activities report meeting for 
the pilot schools. All preparations for the Seminar the compiling and 
putting together of course syllabi, not only in family planning and 
population dynamics but for the entire course and field work content 
of the curriculum; the results of the critical examination of family 
plaiming ccmtent in the curriculum; the actual "infusion" or 
"transfusion" of family planning content in courses and field work 
activities ; the translation into English or indigenous teaching 
materials for the non-English speaking schools: the preparation and 
demonstration of the use of "show and tell" teaching devices, etc. all 
these are tangible evidence of "what we are doing" in the curriculum. 

After this Seminar, the way ahead seems a little clearer. Con- 
ceptually, developmental social welfare has given the social work 
urriculum the appropriate theoretical framework; some of the 
'■irie( ()n( ilahles"' in the tealm of values have been hopefully threshed 
out and cleared: the directors and heads of schools of social work are 
fully involved in the Project. 
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Integrating family planning i.uo the social work curriculum has 
opened the avenue toward a full re exanr ination of the total learning 
experiences in social work education in Asia. The theoretical aspect of 
integrating family planning and population in the jrial work curric- 
ulum has been auspiciously started. But. throughout the Project, our 
continuing concerns should be in: ( I ) how to keep the interest of the 
school going. ( 2) how to channel the readiness of schools to realistic 
and attainable field programmes, ( 3) how to maximise the potentials 
of the schools, and ( 4) how to deploy mos» effectively the limited time 
and resources made available to the schooi by the lASSW and AID 
through this Project. 

The following action-oriented objectives have been set for the 
ensuing years: 

L To stimulate, guide, and assist schools in a thorough study of the 
curricula to: 

a. prepare and educate students for different levels of 
functioning: 

b. develop an effective work- machinery with other family plan- 
ning agencies, community leaders, etc. ; and 

c. demonstrate in extension programmes family planning and 
population activities. 

2. To involve more faculty members in the further revision of 
course syllabi, field instruction programmes, and development 
activities. 

3. To encourage and facilitate faculty development activities for 
effective teaching- learning programmes in family planning and 
population dynamics. 

4. To make available lASSW technical assistance to be provided by 
a mutually agreed-upon team of international experts. 

Insofar as the pilot schools are concerned, the year ahead is 
•'application" year, .Moving at their own pace and in varying degrees, 
pilot schools will begin to: 

1. Teach new. added, or enriched course content in family 
planning and population dynamics ( the materials shared during 
this Seminar offer a rich resource for this activity) . 

2. Start innovations in field activities. 

3. Initiate experimental courses in sex educatiori. family life 
education, responsible parenthood, etc. 

4. Use indigenous teaching materials, along the lines of the "show 
and tell" model. 

f). Focus faculty training on teaching content and training in the 

skills and methods of teaching. 
6. Launch community oriented programmes, such as extension 

programmes, continuing education, etc. 
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Ill this Sonuna»-. the panic ipaius woikrd lonp hours and read 
vohiniinou.. papcMs. Indrt*d. ih<* cxptTicncc had ba n pre planned as a 
Hve drmnnstration projei i in tea( hin|^ and learning; a task-oriented 
pio^uinnu* ihai. in the vie\\ of some, was striu turally light and 
inilexihie. liui. when the reactions of the partieipants were eom- 
niunit atfd in the days that followed, we were relieved to note the many 
"positives ' that were accruing out of the educational experience. 

As one of the participants said: 

I am now aina/<*d that all dial has hap|HMied to me in way of 
rxprri<*nces. new iih'as, iirw fi i; iids, all happened in ten days. We have 
already held meetings here to revise some of our programmes boili in 
the field and in the eurrieuluin. I myself have become a disciple and 
proponent of preventive and developmental social work .... 
SinjL^aport* was a treat that I wouldn't have wanted to miss for anything. 

It is my hope that this same enthusiastic spirit to continue the work 
already started in the schools will be carried throughout the remaining 
years of the Project and on until population and family planning shall 
he instituted as an important aspect in attaining the goals of develop- 
mental social welfare. 
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The General 
Rapporteurs Report 

DOLORFIS B. LASAN 



Every international seminar evolves its own culture and personality 
from which emanate a wealth of ideas, issues, and implications. This 
report is an attempt to capture these aspects as well as the dominant 
themes and the professional and educational climate produced at the 
Second lASSW Asian Regional Seminar. I have tried to link the many 
different parts of the Seminar-Workshop into a totality which reflects 
the ideas pursued by the major papers, the reactions generated in the 
discussion and workshop groups, and the resultant recommendations. 

THE SEMINAR-KNOWLEDGE-GATHERING 

The first major paper, "Focus on Prevention and Development: new 
Direc tions for Social Work Education ' by Dr. Katherine A. Kendall, 
proposed prevention and development as new opportunities for social 
work cMlucation. Dr. Kendall, in describing population and family 
planning as only one part of ihc development mosaic, provided 
concrete insights into the ways in which ihe lASSW Project on 
developing cjualified social work manpower for population and family 

Dr. Dolorrs B. l-asan is Professor and Act ing Director of I he Philippine 
.School of Social Work. Philippine Women s University. Manila. 
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planning can provide a viable venue for schools of social work lo 
develop curricula in prevention and development. It became very clear 
that our present effort to consider population and family planning as 
part of the social work curriculum goes beyond family planning 
itself it gives social work educators the opportunity to look at the 
total social work curriculum with the ultimate goal of placing social 
work educati(m in the mainstream of development in their respective 
countries. Dr. Kendalls paper provided the assurance that we, as 
social work educators, have a bigger educational purpose as partic* 
ipants in the lASSW Project and dispelled all fears of family planning 
as merely a "graft" onto the social work curriculum. 

Dr. Kendall also described the attributes of a developmental 
outlook, namely that developmental social welfare is ( 1) positive, not 
remedial, in its objectives: (2) comprehensive in approach and 
related to all sectors of need : and ( 3) able to meet the needs of target 
|)opulations. as well as being relevant to all sectors of the population, 
with desirable consequences for national development. As a corollary 
to this, family planning was not seen as anti birth or anti children or 
anti anything; it was seen as pro human development, allowing for 
the fulfillment of human potential. 

Prevention and Development 

I'he open forum following delivery of Dr. Kendalls paper provided 
the participants with an opportunity to clarify some major points. Due 
to the differences between diseases and family planning, comments 
from the floor pointed to the fact that there might he some difficulties 
in making use of the public health preventive model suggested by Dr. 
Kendall. 

It was further noted that family planning is not an anti poverty 
programme it is not a programme only for the poor, but rather a 
strategy which involves the total population. There was a consensus 
that the conceptual framework for development must highlight the 
"social de'wocratic institution- building functions,** a "comprehensive 
social approach with social work as one of the participating pro- 
fessions** and, as such, must be able to define its roles and 
contributions. 

The need for an interdisciplinary and interprofessional approach 
was reiterated. It was pointed out, however, that in most instances we 
have interdisciplinary conferences and seminars but very little inter- 
disciplinary practise. In trying to relate the concept of popular 
participation to the political context of Asian countries, it was pointed 
out that in actual operation variations are inevitable and that one may 
view it operationally within an authoritarian-democratic continuum 
depending on the exigencies of the existing social climate. The 
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participation of volunteer groups, and as a matter of fact, the general 
population, in national development efforts was considered as one of 
the social work contributions toward the goals of prevention and 
development. While we try to locate specific indicators for deveh)p- 
m^Mit. cognisance must be given to the fact that there can be no 
universal criteria for social development which would be applicable to 
all countries. Hence, each country must strive to work out its own 
social indicators. Family planning activities must be seen as an avenue 
for participation in nation-building. 

Within the framework of prevention in social work as" . . .the 
ability to discover and clarify not one but many casual factors and thus 
determine viable targets for preventive action ..." and development 
as" . . .pro-human . . . and the fulfdlment of human potential — " 
four discussion groups covered the various fields of prevention and 
development including population and family planning in their 
respective countries, determined to what extent educational objectives 
have been related to the fields of prevention and development in the 
preparation ot social work manpower, and discussed ways and means 
of how to re orient the social work curriculum toward prevention and 
development, specif irally in population and family planning activities. 
Within the premise that population and family planning "is only one 
piece of the mosaic ... the following were identified as other fields 
of prevention and development in which social workers may be 
involved: health education, labour welfare, youth development, hous- 
ing and urban renewal, manpower training, relocation and resettle- 
ment, urbanisation, agrarian reform, cooperatives, community devel- 
opment, public health, adult education, social research, social 
security, family life education, urban and rural development, 
industrial welfare, vocational training and re-training, and literacy. 

In the process of identifying these fields, it became obv ious that in 
them the roles and contributions of social workers are still limited and 
son^etinus unclear: thus, there is a need for social workers to be more 
aggressive and assertive. It was also realised that the extent and quality 
of social work involvement in there fields was uncertain. Although 
there appears to be a consensus on the desirability of social work 
prat tit ioiitTS and educators becoming involved in prevention and 
development, considerations were advanced concerning the extent and 
timing of involvement, particularly in relation to the political pro- 
cesses, of different c«)untries. One group viewed social development 
plans as linked to a country's political and economic structure, the 
nature of social stratificaMon. and political ideohigy. 

The group reports tended to show that schools of social work in the 
.Asian region are now beginning to turn their objectives from remedial 
and rehabilitative functions to prevention and development. Con- 
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sri)siisshn\vcHl howrvtM . ihat rcnuulial and rt^luibilitativr tiinrtiniis 
iiuiM Mill lir ( oiiM iouslv plac e d in (Ik* total loiuiiuiuin of* rdui atinnal 
iilijcc li\(*s. Siinu' fvidfiuc to support this nvw considcMation of pre- 
\rnti(»ii and dr\(*l(»pinrn( in (runs of rdiu atioiial olij(*r(ivrs appiMis in 
those* SI h(»ols that liavi' fo(ussi*d tiainin^ tin "i;*-iu*i ic" Mu ial wtnkris. 
i*xpn lini; ilu*ir >;i adiiiii(*s ti> hv able to p(*rtoini in a variety of* s(*ttinj{s: 
in tin* use* ot trac lu*is troin otlu*r discipliiu^s in order to give* students an 
un(l(*rstandin,i; ot related fields so tl)at tliey may work on an inter- 
disi iplinary \r\r\\ in tlie reudiness to place students in field practise 
se ttings wlu rc* tlu v i tin |)arti( i|iat(* in p<)lity formulation at different 
lev(*ls; in the |>r(*|iar<iiion of stud(*ius for confrontations witliin the 
l«*gal framework of a given society, i.e.. as institution cfiangers as well 
•as institution builders; and in a revival of tlu* socuiJ reform orientation 
ill social work. 

Among the fa( tcirs cited as affecting the degree to wliicli scliools of 
Mxial work liave related educational «)bjectives to prevention and 
<levelopmcnt aie the auspic(*s for scliools of social work whether they 
ar<* |iait of uni\(*rsiti(*s or ministries of social welfare and tlu' amount 
and natuicof |)ressure U|)on the school, e.g.. funding sources, etc. For 
a st hool sponson*d l)y or under a ministry of social welfare, for 
exainph*. the objectives. r(*sponsibilitit*s. or functions of the staff may 
he gear(*d to tlu* ministry's ikhhIs ( as in administration, planning, 
etc.) . and thus facidty may hav(* dual responsihiliti(*s and loyalties. In 
this situation, the school s objectives tend to heconu' closely allied to 
the ministrvs priorities and [uripherally linked to departmental 
responsibilities. 

It was agieed that schools should be flexible, i.e.. kt*t*ping in tune 
with socicd ( hanges and the concomitant need for changes, modifi- 
catitMis. or iiuiodiu tioii of iu*w services. Changt's in the social work 
ciuric idum result from e\t(*rnal forc(*s. .such as pr(*ssur(* groups for the* 
allocation of fumls and n*sources One discussion group i(l(*ntifi(*d 
some KMMiiis whv social workers are not vei used extensively in 
dc*vrlopmcm fields such as [lolicy foriiudation and planning: tlu*s<* 
Mr: the image of so( iai workvrs. tlu* nature* of professional pcM'for- 
maiu e the lai k of administrative* skills, tlu* lack of a soc ial rt*form 
spiiii iliat eiuouragt*s invol*»(Mn(*m in political activities, a lu'ed for 
skills ill iiU(*ipintessional and interdisciplinary intc*rvcMition. and the* 
natuie of skills as manifested in the* autdysis ed proble*ms. All grcAips 
ei lici tlu* iie*ee! to be mort* tU tive* and dyiianiie in eh*veloping the* kind of 
social woik (Uiiitidimi wliieh will reallv pre*pare* students for 
pieNeiiliMii and de\elopi!M nt goals. 

.\nv (Uiiirulum ei(*\(*lopment proce*ss musi sirivc lo pla e* faniilv 
planning in the social d(*V(*lopnie*nt liioeh*! in a partic idar c (Mutrv and 
tliis model must iiu lud(* politic al, social, and e*coiuMiiic analvsis. 
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(!'jtiiirif .uirnipis lo imiinit t\\r snt i.il uoik (iiriiniUun inward 
pn'MMiiiMM <lc\cln|)iiUMii. s|M*( if ic allv iiuoipoiaiinj^ iiopiilalinii 

.iiul faiiulv plaiiiiiii.n. iiulinlt-: inMtiiicnl of fainilv planning 
.tii«!iMi»n.il tit-M iM scitiiin ^'Hial uoik pianiNr ihr iiiU't;! aiimi of 
piipulatmn aiul fainilv plaiuiiiij; tfuilciu inlo all (uiridilum airas; 
inoxtMiii iii itiwaul inakiiin popiilalinii ami family plaiining an area of 
I niiicnhation lor inirrrsicd Minimis: ami iisr of family planning 
Nfi\ii uiihin ilic sum unc of ilic niaUMiial and child lu-allli ( NUiH) 
Nfi\Mts a-* field iraiiinii» rcnirts. In lounirics vvluif MC.H is not an 
av.iilatdi- siinttnic. mk iai workers slioiild iin ludc fainilv planning in 
ufltan- ami di-\clopinriii piograniim-s uiiliin rxisiing sirurturcs. or. 
ulu n m-i-di-d lirlp lo (irair new siimiuu-s. I In-ic is agin-incnl llial 
populaiion growili is assoualid vvilli povrriy. cfiild ncgUn. and 
dflimpit-m V. ami family planning is thr appropriate pirvrntivr 
.M IP ii\ as pai I of so( lal work's torn crn for family welfare and national 
de\rlopim-nL Owe group staled llial the unique eontribution of soeial 
wuik ill taiuiU planning is anually outside or heyond family plaiMiing 
iiM If and in an aiea in wliieli perliaps no otiier discipline ran elairn 
experiiM- tile understanding of tlie soeio <•( onornie aspeds ot !if<* or 
tlieeniiietv nt tadnrs ami eondilions llial tan provide a better quality 
i.f lite 

Values and Development 

1 olluwing tins look at prevention aiul de\elopMU iit as new oppor 
tuniiit N for SIM ial wcirk eduiatinn. Dr. Hernucii I). Stein opened up a 
urw a\' line fni tlM)ughl ill his paper 'Values. Family Planning, and 
I)e\eln|Mneiii .* Nt)tliiiig ( an l)e more meaningful than a elose look at 
t»ur \ alut s as a piofessinii. and i In* \alues of the so( ieiy of wlii( li we are 
a pail. A siu«lv of our values also leads us to examine the issues 
iii\oI\ril inuui atn inpts to reorieni the sot ial work ( urrieulum as well 
as Hi deKMiniiie wliat it is ne(< >scny lo give up w!:en making room for 
llie iie'A iliineiisions luHfssarv for soeial development. 

rtie diNcussion wlii( h followed Dr. Stein s presentation inelucled a 
iininbei tif questioll^. c larif i( ations. ohseivalions. and issues. There 
wen (oMoneiiis ami questions raised in regard to tlie desirability of 
\ie\\iiig values, family planning, and development within a wider 
siMial. e( <mi»mi( . political, and religious eonte.xt. In the diseussion of 
till n laiituish.ip of values to soeial c hange, referenee was made to 
Miiaiii polaiisiiig effects of change, for example, in sharpening 
diffeiemes lietwi^eii lollec iive an.l imlividual interests. In the iclenti- 
fiiatioiiol interests among itie vaiious sec tors of soc iety, soc ial work, it 
was noted, should l)e aware of tlie possilnlity that the profession may 
iMM'une anothei nic e haiiisin of control raihc-r than a lif)CTating force 



for individuals who may haw lo he assisted to secure a rightful place in 
the social structure. VWis point touches on what may be regarded as a 
political function of social work. It may further be desirable to view 
this function as related lo the distril)ution ot power among conflicting 
interests. Professional values should be examined in relation to the 
structure of power and social classes. It cannot always be assumed that 
the political needs of the clientele are compatible with these pro- 
fessional values. Basic questions which consequently arise include the 
following: Are social work values consistent with the values of the 
society at large? Are there indeed universal values within a given 
society? What are these dominant values and what should guide social 
workers in their selection? 

As an example, it has been noted that all religions support the idea 
of the dignity of human beings. In actuality, however, inequalities and 
stratification exist in societies, and support is given to other practises 
that contravene some religious teachings. Note has also been taken of 
the fact thai empirical studies alluded to by Dr. . Stein have made 
evident that ^uch factors as a better distribution of the GNP. which 
concomitantly leads to higher levels of achievement and aspiration, 
serve as more effective means of reducing population growth than the 
promotion of family planning per se. The stress placed on values as a 
force may be exaggerated, as compared to the social realities of 
participation in social and economic progress. Family planning should 
become a social st rvice resource for those ready and in need of it rather 
than simply a movement in its own right. 

Consequently, it appears that there is a need for social work to veer 
away from motivational activities in family planning as the sole 
approach and put more effort into effecting changes in the social 
reality. Bv collaborating with and influencing other pivotal economic 
and political sectors, there can be progress toward the desired 
redistribution of wealth, along with a far wider acceptance of family 
planning. Thus, social action and social reform should receive in- 
creasing emphasis: however, social work seems to be a profession that 
is uncomfortable about creating discontent even though people 
frequently have to be assisted in order to guard their interests. 

I ne importance of including the study of value-, in the social work 
curriculum was underscored, but the observation was made that since 
traditi )nal values are tied to social institutions, it is necessary to view 
them within a given national context. Thus, these accompanying 
questions were raised: IIoa- much emphasis is being given in social 
work curricula to the study of social institutions? In examining the 
a( ceptan( e non-acceptance* of family planning and the values related 
to this, is the analysis done within the context of a nuclear or an 
extended family? .Are the prevailing social security features in the 
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family siriuiurr ronsidnrd? 

Such questions become important in the indigenisation of the 
curriculum as western trained social work educators have generally 
pegged their theoretical framework to their echicational backgrounds 
and not to their own social reality. 

In commenting on certain points raised in the discussion. Dr. Stein 
noted that society was a highly generalised term, and that in the 
examination of vahies one must consider variations within and among 
ethnit . religious, economic, geographical, and other sub systems. 
Nevertheless, it is usually possible to refer to some modal values 
characteristic of the society as a whole. With respect to political 
functions, he commented on the place social work could have in the 
oveiall national political process toward achievement of develop- 
menial oh jec lives lo meet the needs and aspirations of the people. In 
this process, social work would be engaged with other professions, 
uciupations. and interest groups concerned with social welfare. 

I he range of social work interventions available should include 
what has to Im' done for individuals and families as well as for broad 
societal impact in other words, the range should optimally extend 
from the micro to the macro perspectives and practise. 

Achievement of a higher standard of living and obtaining greater 
access to social services appear to accelerate the readiness for family 
planning. Values, of course, cannot he ignored, nor may it be assumed 
that tiaditional values and piactises are necessarily inimical to 
constructive social change. 

Ideological issues. Dr. Stein noted, do and will constantly arise as a 
profession tievelops and becomes more important to the national 
scene I he analysis .nd resolution of such issues is part of a profession's 
own growth and change. 

rhe cliscussion groups following Dr. Stein's paper covered the 
following topics: professional values that are in consonance with 
prevention and development ; means of sensitising faculty and students 
in orcler to make them aware of their own values, the traditional values 
in their social milieu, and those of sub cultures which may be in 
(ontlici with professional values and roles: the extent to which social 
work curricula examine the implications of the different belief systems 
and ( usttnns in order to undcrstai d the receptivity to family planning 
of different elements of the i)opul.\tion ; and how the profession can 
( ontrihute in prcmioting family planning in rural areas, where most of 
the ^ MHilaiion reside. 

.A listing of professional values that were in consonuiue with 
prevention an<l ilevelonment included: respecr for the dignity of the 
individual: h.-lief in the tqu -I rights of human beings regardless of 
religion, social class, age. sex, race. ethnicUy. or political affiliation; 
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SIM iai jiiscin-: Ur\\r\ in ilu- iiit' nlrjM ndriu r of luiinjii l)t injns; x\\r 
lislu III llu- iiiiii\iiliMl to ilrvclnp tn thr fullest rxtrnt <il wliii li lu« is 
( a|)al)lr : a si i\in- i ominitinrnt to otiu i people and the puhlie j^ood; 
aiiepianir . rrspn t foi thr \alnr m1 leliminn in ilr- sri niai lilr of a 
propir: hrlirt in s(*lf (lt*terniin ition ; and ol)je( tivitv. 

The piolessional belief in voluntai ism iuul a laek of emphasis on 
popidatioii planninn weie ohserved to he the salient fadois whieh 
hiinij ahont rontlict. Stuial woik lias platcci so much impnitaiue on 
intli\iilual lights that the eollective yooil has sometimes heen 
neglected, spieifiially in fanulv planning; population activities. I here 
is need, ihrielon-. to view the lei ipnu al ohlijiation of the individual to 
his taniilv. i onununitv. and the nation. Within this framework, the 
profession ran he nmre effertive. for the voluntary and eoniptdsory 
appioai hes together ean he maile hi,i?hly complementarv. Moreover, 
sm h an oiii ntation ( an assist soeial workers to involve themselves in 
interic lati cl ai tivities at all levels in which the distinct (ontrihution of 
the piofi ssion can Im- displayed, while hastening the acceptance and 
pi.Ktisi* of tamilv planning. 

Areas of Conflict 

Spi iific att(*ntion was diawii to the seeming disc riminatory features 
of im entives or pc*nahM*s a.^ainst lower income groups, as seen in the 
haidships imposed hy a withdrawal of services such as maternity 
hcnefits. stoppag(* of financial assistance with the nxh child, or 
changes reassignment of priority c{ualifications. to cite three 
examples. Similar notice, however, was taken of the fact that those in 
highc*r inc ome* hrac kc*ts have also heen affec'ted. for example, through 
income tax measures which are so irccs of funds for welfare services 
and other taxation schemes that, in effect, penalise them for their 
extensive use of natural and othe; resfiinces. 

Induct inems and compidsoiy approaches should not he viewed 
ne]L;ativrlv. foi the incrcMsing pro>>lc*m of overpopidation carries a 
train ol demographic . ec ologic al. and pufiHc health problems which 
liave vjtohal lepercussions. If we take the public health mculc l as an 
example, compulsory vac ci nation against disease, environmental 
sanitation, etc.. cannot he c|iu*siionc*d. 

In this vc-in. it was c one ecU cI that family planning progrannoc's 
alont* cannot biini; abiuu lapid social and ecom)nnc changers, so that 
the* c leation and or rcMrrani>c*nu*nt of social institutions must also l)e 
ehei led. .\s Kimilv planning ac livities in soc iaI work have largely been 
ihnic allv oriented, we have sidfeied from a lac k of recognition of our 
( iintiihution and lac k of imchMstandini; of our roU*. pnrtic idarly in 
tenns ut otlu*t | iofc*ssionals and or paraproi(*ssionals who undertake 
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siiniliir tasks ami tuiu lions ( pul)lic hcahh luirsfs. heahh fducaiors. 
famllv planning motivators, rtc). Thv pirscni need is to crt-aic 
uftrssaiv progianunrs antt srivitt's with a more extensive community 
.ipproarh tliioii|nli whirli we lan usr nppoii unities in working with 
piolMenis to weave in the we. fare eoinponent .in<l piovide avrnues for 
different sec tors of tlie population to participate in the process. Thus, 
the niohilising coordinating functions of the professicm can be fully 
utilised Similarly, there is as much urgency lo introduce family 
planning in social work settings, together with our involvement in 
family planning programmes fu r se In this manner, this progress and 
reoritMUation of the profession can occur. 

Aboriion as a fertility cimtrol measur' was examined in relation to 
professional values. I he issue as to when life begins seems to contain 
not only medical, theological, and moral, hut also socio cultural 
dimensions. In instances where liheralisaticm of abortion laws has 
oc cur red. the relative ease of securing competent medical services and 
ilie acivanc es in medi( al technolog> whi( h have reduced aboriion 
hazards havr provided further impetus for its acceptance. In the 
experiences of some countries, the unusual social disorganisation 
brought about by war and its aftermath created implicit community 
a<<t ptaiuf. winch has led to tlu- current "democratisation of 
aliortion." 

;\ larger Imt highly related issue which is central and crucial to Asia 
was considered in relation to professional values, i.e.. should the 
countrvs political system not provide the avenues for popular partic- 
ipation, winch, in effecl. is a developmental task, what approach 
should the profession take.^ More c#r less, there was the consensus that 
social work should operate through the country's legal framework. 

I he admission was made that there was an equal need to 
•desensitise as well as to "sensitise" both faculty and students, 
paitiiularly since tlie former assume role models out of which the 
prcuesNof identification arises and assumes importance. A basic fund 
ol knowledge of tlu socio cultural milieu, which would include a 
cnnsidrraiiini of sub c ulrures. sub groups, and sub systems, was indi- 
cated. .Aware ness, parhcularly by western trained social work 
c cUic atois. of their educ ational backgrounds should assist in furthering 
iral understaiuhng throug}; comparative review. Some instructional 
niethocN w-re c ited as means of desensitising sensitising: the use ot 
indigenous c reative literature-, the imaginative use of role playing, and 
the assiginurnt of given ropic s whic h indicate tfie various w ays in which 
rilmii racial gioups liehave and value certain social structures, etc.. 
ill lew of the- multi cultuial composition of the c lass and or socio 
nonomic s' irus of the students in relahon (o the clientele served. 

In traditional higfdy auth.oritarian settings, caulitm must be 
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exercised by social work educators in the inirodueiion of professional 
values which create intra familial c()iini( ts and may bring about an 
imf)a%sc between the student's family, the student, the sc hool, and the 
community at lartje. An examination (»f the soc io c uhural milieu 
should lead to further consideration of similarities and dissimilarities. 
From the similarities, students can begin to develop a sympathetic 
orientation while attaining a respcxt for diversity. Field experiences 
can be utilised in making the student aware of personal values. 
Recognition must also be given to the fact that students are exposed to 
other members of the profession both in their general education and in 
social work training, and out of this experience comparisons in 
orientations may be drawn. 

Awareness and identification by faculty members of sensitive areas 
where ccmflict may arise are necessary. In this regard, the teachers 
themselves must also be able to sift out their lack of receptivity if they 
are to communicate effectively and to assist students to internalise a 
positive orientation toward family planning. The assessment of values 
in terms of their significance and relevance to the promotion of family 
planning and to national development can lead to further exami- 
nation. The exposure of the students to other disciplines and pro- 
fessions in the process of working with individuals, groups, and/ or 
communities is another major experience. The systematic creation of 
communication lines in existing situational conflicts can be utilised for 
experiential purposes, out of which a differentiation of area conflicts 
can arise, i.e.. ideological, political, moral religious, and 
psychological. 

In rural settings, the identification and utilisation of local leaders or 
other influential people and training them for communication/ 
motivation purposes as well as for gaining and building local 
community support for family planning can be an effective approach. 
Social workers should participate in many types of collaborative and 
coordinating activities so that family planning services mav not only be 
offered in such settings, but will also be incorporated as a service in 
other welfare agencies. Influencing policymakers and a<iministrators 
should be considered, so that more extensive and efficient family 
planning services are brought to the rural areas. Thv placement of 
morr so( iai workers, who may beconu- trainers of faniilv planning 
paraprofessionals in rural settings, can be an effective approach in 
bringing about a multiplier effi'ct. 

.Along this line, attention should be drawn to the need for higher 
salaries and other incentives tha. would attract social workers to rural 
areas. The bloc k or con( urren: field placement of students in rural 
agencv settings and or their participation in creating an awareness for 
the need for and introduction of family planning services would also be 
useful. 
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Social Work Roles and Contributions 



Within ihr tonirxi of Vcilurs. faniiiv planning, prevention, and 
devrlopnuMit. the paptT dt*livtTed by Mr. S. H. Pathak dealt with the 
* Sm iiil WnikcMs Kole in and ('Dnnihmion in Family Planning and 
Population Activities." supported by a documentation of the Indian 
experiente. Although the roles covered in the paper were clearly 
traditional ones, it was obvious that the seeds of developmental roles 
were being planted. Reactions from an interdisciplinary panel further 
eniiched the discussion on roles and contribution of social workers. 

Dr. Henry Meyer, a social scientist, noted that the roles and 
contributions described in Mr. Pathak's paper are those of social 
workers who are "inside family planning programmes." and that this 
may cause some limitations. On the basis of the roles described in the 
paper e.g.. administration, supervision, and other leadership 
functions it must be noted that the social worker s training in these 
roles is hardly deliberate as most social work curricula still do not 
seriously covct budgeting, staffing, management, and other 
"niundaiu* non-leadership roles." Thus, social workers in family 
planning are primarily motivators in the programme rather than 
motivators of family planning organisations. He suggested that per- 
haps we should also look at the roles and contributions to family 
planning by those social workers who are **outside family planning." 
Roles outside family planning may occur in research activities as well 
as in actual locale of employment, such as maternal and child health 
activities, child spacing, housing, and population institutions, where 
social workers may develop a sensitive appreciation of problems that 
are peripherally related to rapid population growth in high risk 
groups. He suggested the expanded concept of ''beyond family 
planning.** which is the interrelationship of family planning with other 
aspects of life. 

Dr. (ieorge Worth, an educator, suggested that perhaps it would 
also be significant to look at "family planning in social work** in 
addition to a "social work in family planning* approach. He cited a 
Korean stu<ly which revealed that 70% of the regular clients of social 
workers in social agencies needed family planning services, and this 
was us(*d as a basis for social workers to bring family planning into 
social work. On the other hand, he said that since social workers in 
family planning still cannot show that what they do is directly related 
to family planning ^ immediate goals of decreasing birth rates and 
fertilitv. programme* performance might be improved by putting 
family planning into so(ial work. 

Professor I". T.B. Koh. a lawyer, sounded a note of warning toward 
the tentlency of professions to expand and increase "onmipotence of 
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ihr profrssiciir' by iiuoi |)(Miiiiii>( more aiul inoir aivas of toiurin, Ik* 
|)os(mI ihc (|uc*s(ioii of* uhnhci social \vork(MS, luiuur of ilifir 
(mUk .in<iiial |ii(*p.ira(i()ii. aic really |>r(*|)ar(*(l for social policy and 
.uliiiiiuMiativi* lolcs in taiiniv plaiiiiin^. aiul lie liiiiUMl dial perhaps i( 
is iiiciic iiaUiial toi so( iai uoikcis (o hr "troiuliiu* workcis." lie 
(oiiipaird soiial work aiui l.iw as piot(*ssioi).s thai arc both coi»ccrnc<l 
with (he human iiji;h(s of indivicliials and. as such. sui<g(*sted that 
perhaps th(*se professions must also look at the relationship of the 
human rij»lusof nations and societies and examine the "congruence of 
law and actual administrative* h(*haviour/' 

Dr. F.inmcmuel \'oulgaropoulos. from the discipline of public 
tiealth. wondered whether social workers should really follow the 
•public health model, as researclu's in mculical education in family 
plannini; reveal that where there were recorded successes in reduced 
teitilitv rates it was found out that doctors had nothing to do with it. 
Delving fuiiher into the use of models, he warned against the tendency 
oi internatioual organisations to h ".ve an international model for all 
schools of s(M iaI work, further enipfiasising tlie need for a natural flow 
of social work in family planning specific to a given country. 

The discussions from the floor following the panel reaction session 
nu Mr. I\ithak's paper yielded otiier worthwhile poims. On the issue of 
international standardisation. Dr. Kendall explained that ai present 
the lA.SSW sub.seribes to the principle that each country must evolve 
its own so( iaI work curriculum which is responsive to its own national 
deV(*lopment goals and priorities. The phenomenon of a professional 
iideriority complex among social workers was brought up and dis- 
ciissi'd as one of the reasons for the slow pace in iiuhgenising the social 
wfuk curri( ulum. It was observed that although social workers may be 
condortable among themselves, they find it very hard to interpret and 
to work with otluM disciplines on a peer level. 

I he abseiK of rc^search to support a soi iaI work point of view as a 
basis for interpretation to gov(Mnment and bur(*aucracies may be one 
of the leasons for this inability to get rol(*s and responsibilities 
understood. .At the beginning stage it is. however. im[)ortant that a 
sc hooj of soda! wiirk nuist have tin* ( ore content upon which to 
innovate and modify in a(( ()rdance with the d(*mands of institutional 
pi(*ssuies. the M)(ifty at large, and national priorities. Discussions 
sluKved an awai(*ness of the fact that, in tlu* proiess of demonstrating 
oui Idles and < (intributiou iu family planning, we should consider the 
stages nt invoU(*meiu tlu* period of "initial boom." the "honeymoon" 
stage. .Hid wIkii inav soon appeal <is a 'plate<iu. ' 

In deinnhsti.itiiig and assessing the lole <ind (ontribution of social 
wuik l«» family pbinning. we must make sure that we go bevond just 
piiking 11(1 ;lie sir«ips." For social work to be effective in fdinily 
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pKiiininjL; ai)«l popiilatiiu) artivitics. ilu* profession .v draw tioin 
oilier tiolds in order to hioadrn its area ot* iidluem f to systems ( liange. 
In he 4d)le to ileinotisir.ite tullv the roles and rontrilnnions to 
pnpniatioii and tainilv plaiiinny. mk ial wuik s ielatioii>hip with othei 
(!isciplines must j^u hevmid a iii(Midlv r(*lationship to a more pro- 
tVssionai shared UnhUm ship U-\(d. 

Suppoit from th(* prt*ss and other ( omimmieation media is vital tor 
t u* inter|M(*M(ioo of soeial work redes and rontrihutions to 
or.i*iinisations and the lominniittv as a whole. There is no eonfliet 
heiui-eii the niiu-dial. rehahilitative. pn*venti\e. and development 
fnouions of mm ial work as a piof(*s.sion .md in tlu* soeial work 
euiriuilum siiui' tliese slioohl lie viewed as .1 continuum in rcdatiiin to 
nititMial (h'V(*lopiiient >;oals. 

FROM SEMINAR TO WORKSHOP 

I he papeis on "l ocus on Prevention and Development: New 
Ofipoitunities tor Sot ial Work F.din ation" by Dr. Katherine A. 
K(*noall. "\ alues. f amily IMaimin.H and Developtnent" by Dr. lh*rman 
I). Stein, and Social Workers' Role in and (lontrihution to Family 
Plaiininj; and Population Aetiviiies' hv Mr. S. II Parhak may he 
viewed as in^Irlmlenl^ to ereaie the soeial elimate utider whieh a close 
extimination (d (he sorial work eurri(iila may oceur. An additional 
important stuirir c>f iid'ormaiion. particularly ahout developments in 
the region, waspinvided hy Mr. MelierCl. Nanavalty of F.C'.AFF.. who 
spokf on " I he I .\. s Pin^rainnies and At tivities in Kamilv Planning 
with S|>e( ial Refrreiuc to Asia." Local expcMienee was made available 
thiouji^h visits to tainilv |)lannin,i{ elinies. a unit for human repro- 
dmtion. and an abortion «ind sterilisation elinie in Sin();apore. and a 
visit io similar si-rvires in nei]L;ld>ourin]i{ Malaysia. 

rhe- next sei ot |>apers. iiu ludin.^ "Curric ulum Clontent" hy Dr. 
Soledail A Mon ndo i Philippines). Field l.earnini; and leaehinj?" 
hv Miss Flahe Kashaneln ( Iran) . "Reseateh" by Dr. Aquila Kiani 
(i*akistan). and ( amtimiinjn Fdm ation" by Mrs. Svbil Franeis 
( |amai( ii). provided a substaiuive basis for th(* plamu*d workshop in 
(lie scrond week. A panel of resource persons further broadened the 
lioii/ons oi these tour (urricular ar(*as. 

The seminar week was ( app(*d by Dr. (ierald Winfield of the T S. 
.Ajrt iH V for International Development, wlio shared with the pariiei- 
pan(s his philosophv on population and familv planning. 

Reponhn live well Ur\u^ will he served when the human repHwluetive 
luiHiion is usi d. in a\\ nf its aspects and inteirc laiinnships. to achieve 
ihe maxiniuni desire of mental and phvsieal health, growth and 
saiishu iion. siu ngih antl stability, jusiiee and irant|uility for the largest 
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number possible dI each geiUTalion at the individual, family, 
ioiuniunity, national, and world levels. 

To highlight the importance of teaching materials in view of 
curricular revisions, time was provided for a discussion of the case- 
book. Preview of Social Work in Action/' by Dr. Kathcrine B. 
Oettinger. Dr. Oettinger explained the rationale for the casebook 
project, indicating the importance of moving into the realm of 
practise, as well as the necessity of examining the vital "to-and from 
relationship of class and field'' for the accelerated development of 
social work practise and social work education. She cited the necessity 
of documentation in order to prove the distinct conrribution of social 
work in the enhancement of well -being. The cases in the book are seen 
within the range of services that are remedia- rehabilitative/ pre- 
ventive, and developmental. As such, the cases were categorised under 
these two major headings. The need was also stressed for additional 
cases from more Asian countries. 

Reaction from the floor underlined the usefulness of the casebook. 
It was seen as appropriate for teaching for both class and field as it 
displays social work in action and clarifies the role of social work in 
prevtMitive developmental activities as well as with individuals/ 
families groups communities. The cultural features also make it 
useful as a teaching tool with specific reference to cross-cultural 
exchange, and the comparative study of progra-nmes and services. 

More insights on the wealth and breadth of possible instructional 
aids were shared through movies from various countries and a "Show 
and I ell Session" featuring puppets, slides, and a do-it-yourself film 
strip: clip charts and posters; and fertility songs and dances. 

THE WORKSHOP-KNOWLEDGE-BUILDING 

"I uee full days were alloted for workshop sessions on four curri- 
cul ir areas: ('ourse Content, Field Learning and Teaching. Research, 
arid Continuing t^.ducation. The participants and resource persons 
were tlivided into four workshop groups, each with four subsections 
which had individual chairmen and rapporteurs. The reports of the 
subs(*(tions in each of the areas were synthesised by one of the 
rapporteurs. Mr. M.A. Momen (Bangladesh) synthesi«ied the work- 
shop report on Course Content. Miss Agnes Ng (Hong Kong) and 
Mrs. Feli( isima (iutierrez ( Fhilip|.ines) the report on Field Learning 
and Feac liing, Mr. Mathu Liyanage (Sri Lanka) on Research, and 
Mr. John Marsaman ( Indonesia) and D»* Mildred Sikkema ( United 
States) on Continuing Education. Sumr iCS of these reports follow. 
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Course Content 

All ihv participants disc ussod course content in the light of the three 
guidelines submitted to the discussion groups: (1) educational 
objectives, e^1pha^ising developmental roles; (2) course content 
needed for all students in relation to developmental objectives; and 
( 3) special concent for population and family planning. 

EDUCA TIOXA L OBJECT I VES 

The objectives that emerged from the discussions ranged from the 
general to the specific. They may be summarised as follows: 
Objectives relathif^ to national goals and needs: 

• To prepare qualified manpower that is immediately responsive 
to. as well as able to meet, national needs and aspirations. 

• I o produce manpower with the ability to develop people through 
their participation in problem-solving activities and to prepare 
them for social change. 

• I'o help students internalise a commitment to professional roles 
that help a country to alleviate* and work toward the solution of 
socio-economic problems. 

• To help students to identify with national problems, experiences, 
and developmental goals. 

• To make of social work a profession that is responsive and rele- 
vant to the socio cultural milieu in which it is practised. 

Objectives relating to the student's acquisition of knowledge : 

• 'I*o require an understanding of social change and an appreci- 
ation of the different manifestations and consequences of change, 
with their impact on the life experiences of people and on tradi- 
tional values. 

• To develop a general framework of change ( both within and out- 
side the area of social welfare) which includes knowledge of the 
strategies of change and the historical, societal, and cultural 
forces that impede or hasten change. 

• I c) recognise and foster the interrelationship of family planning 
and other developmental activities of the country. 

• I'o understand demographic trends and related problems. 

• I () appreciate socio cultural factors affecting family life, family 
size, and family planning. 

Objectives relating to attitudes and skills: 

• lo provide stu lents with a professional outlook while equipping 
them with the practical skills necessary to make a significant 
social work contribution to the country's needs. 

• i'o prepare students with a generic orientation of casework, group 
work, and community work rather than specialisation in these 
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liirtliiMls. 

• 1 n r({iii|) i>railii,Ur sutdriHs im ,i(l\,iiu<*(t pi.u tisc*. pai (ii ularly 
tor UM(l<*ishi|) if)h*s iii the aicMs nt sot iai polit y, planning. sup(*i 

\ i^iun adniiniNn ation. ami m nimm h. 

• I (I Instn an al)ilit\ ni stii(U*nts to (*\.iUi.U(* ( litiially tlu* mk ial \v(*l 
l.nc snvirrs oi ilu* rounhv. 

• I o iiu itU air a srnsc* ol innovation and to h(*lp stit(t(*nts (l(*v(*lo|) an 
inquiring mind. ol)j(*( tivitv . ( l itit al thinkin]k;. and analytical 
( .ip.u itv. 

(.7 .\77M/ (:()\ II \ l 

I Itr j^Tiuips (lis( iis.s<*d M U*n|^ih the i;(*n(*ri( as \v(*ll as the spec ific' 
(ontrni th.u iniglit ht* (dinrd in a (U*V(*lopnu*nt -oriented programmo. 
.\hhoui;h mi attc^npt was niadc* to arrive at an exhaustive inventory. 
I he I nnteiit id<*ntiiied and iorinidat(*d hy the various groups elustered 
aioinul the hallowing ar<Ms: 

• I hi' s(KU't\ mid soi iul cf un^r social, eeonomie. politieal. and 
i(*ligiiMis institutions and systems; dynamit s ot .sni ial c hange and 
dev(*lf ipinrni : eronomic d(*v(*lopment and its relation to social 
d(*v<*lopnuM>t . nihanisation and industrialisation; conununity 
stuKttiK* and (hang<-s; rtiial lite situations. socio iHonoinic and 
( uKur.d factors in reflation to rural (ounnunities: dynamics of 
1 ui.d SI K i<*ties. 

• rsiifhihiw i uUun \ and inluvs lunnan hi*haviour and the social 
(MuiM»miu*nt ; peisonality ; soeio eulttiial aspei tsot the sue i(*ty in- 
i hilling SIM ial interaction and soc ial stratification; int(*grated and 
inteidlM iplinai v study of tht* lH*havioural s( i(MU(*s in relation to 
SOI ial wnik: scuial v.ihu*s; professional vahies and value* contliets: 
SIM i.d justirc*. 

• l^rnitnifn fnr\, sfrj/rrs. un<{ ffhthinis national d(*V(*lopm(*nt 
}:!:!Ms piilii ic*s. and srrviics; rnass-oi i<*nrr<l soc ial prograinnxs : 
snii.d .idininisti .ition. dec ision making, supervision, organising, 
f MiniMunic .itiims: piili( y .tn.dysis: res<-ai( h to loturihine to 
knf>v\l<*dgr .ind ih<'orv hiiildiitg .is wc*ll as to opc*raiions. 

nUAIiJ) TO roin LATIOSASI) iAMlLY 

H AW I Si. 

Alihough iniM h of the genrral tontenl was sreii as netcssarv for 
tainih* planning .is a drvrlopmriual s( ivi((\ ttu* following arcMS were 
undf*i liniM I as partit id.irlv relevent: 

• I he familv its strticttir<* .md ftnu lions; family relationships; 
fainilv in tiansiiion. w(*lf.iie of itie individual fanuly. 

• i lunuoi scAualitv human Ix'h.iviour. fertility an<t fee imdity. 
I)iiihs .ind ( onti .u epliv(*s. 
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• IN)|)ulaiinn clynamitN. (Ic iiiDi^iciphii goals, population poluy and 
plaiiniMi; iiingralril with onoinit (h\rlopnunl and planning 
tni IumIiIi cMhualion. and s:ui»d welfare. 

• lnlridis( iplinai\ iraniwnik wiih ianiiU plaiuung pusrnird as an 
inu*i>i«d |Mi( i)t MKio rinnnnut d('\(*lopnu'nt. 

lEACmXC MlirilODS AM) APPIWACUES 

Thr groups also cliscusscd i\\v nu'thods and approarhes thai could 
Im- <-nipliasisr<l in working with ilu- curriculuni ronirni csptrialiy 
rrlr\ani m the pH vcniivc- and <lt v< lopnu lual roU s of social workers. 
The sugg<Niions included: de\elopnieni and teaching of soiial work 
nieihods in an inngran-d manner: flexihiliiy of the application of the 
flitfereni nieihocls: use of a generic approach to methods: provision of 
skilU for kWmh an«l indirect services: and development of indigenous 
models lathei than dependence on Western models. 

Ceii.dn skilU and ahilities were identified as necessary for 
( (iinpetentt* in dc velopnu ntal roles, and it was agreed that field work 
otteied the heM op|)ortunitv ft)r students to gain competence in: 

• Conununit ating with people at all levels and deteloping the 
ahililv to i le.ite awareness among the people and develop leader- 
ship in oth(*rs. 

• Dexeloping skill in work with individuals, groups, and 
c omnuinitieN and adapting knowledge and methods of work to the 
paiti(ular local situation. 

• Identitving. developing, mobilising, and u.sing resources and 
heing .d)le to work with limited resources. 

• Formulating, interpreting, and evaluating development policies 
and plans. 

• Developing .in cd)ilitv to innovate* an<l experiment with new 
methods .ind .ipproac hes. 

• I ndenaking and using research to d<icument problems. 

Field Learning and Teaching 

I he gionpN dealt specific allv with fie ld learning a.ul teac hing 
\iew( cl as an inn gi.d part of the cun ic ulu.m. Field learning, therefore, 
is a sii^niticant means oi .itt. lining educational objectives set by the 
mIiiiuIs I he- following ol)je( lives weie ideiuified as guides for field 
leaining .ind teac hing in realising the de velopmental goals in social 
woik eduf ation : 

• |o be aware of the- natic»nal problems and to develop a pro- 
tc ssiona! rommiimeiu to help solve, alleviate, and prevent these 
piiililems in accoidance wiih the needs, situation, and as|)irations 
ot the c ouiiiry. 
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• l o uiultMNtaiid soiial i haiiji»r and luTome consciously involvotl in 
ihv pi (K esses of (hanjk;t* as a ( lianjL;c ajuent as vvrll as an object of 

• In clrvrlop a critical attitmlr toward the political, social, and 
r( ononii( tactorsthat afire t lunnan development and the milieu 
in which development takes place. 

In order to attain these ohjectives, the use of the following types of 
field experiences was suggestetl: 

• Traditional social work agencies where students can identify their 
professional roles, evaluate the functions, structures, and services 
of the agency, and develop the ahiliiy to introduce appropriate 
( hanges. 

• Structured non-social work settings, e.g.. ministries, planning 
bodies, industries, housing agencies, co operatives, trade unions, 
police, etc.. in order to expose students to other developmental 
problems so that they may see how other agencies and disciplines 
solve these problems and what the place of social work is under 
these aiispiees. 

• I'nstructured settings such as communities in urban and rural 
areas where students are not attached to any agency and where 
they can develop skill in assessment of needs, analysis of 
community structure, resources, and relationships. 

In implemcMiting developmental programmes, students should be 
involved in planning anti decision making in all these settings. 

In order to setisitise students to the dynamics of change, sensitivity 
training was suggested as one type of experience that helps students to 
become aware of conditions so that they can easily identify them in 
everyday situations. 

The groups recommended that field instructors or agency 
supervisors should be informed of the new perspectives in field 
learning and teaching. They should be helped by the school faculty to 
play their role as a partner adequately in realising the educational 
objec tives. Schools can provide learning experiences to supervisors in 
the form of seminars, constant consultations, and evaluation to help 
l)ridge the gap in knowledge and skills between supervisors and faculty 
members. The following ways were suggested to achieve this goal: 
rontinuing education for supervision in the field; offering of super- 
vision as an area of concentration in graduate schools; refresher 
courses for supervisors in order to discu.ss course content and 
educ ational objectives; and provision of salaries for supervisors in the 
field in order to give them a greater incenli\e to learn. 

It was also ree omniended that schools should be more selective in 
their e hoice of field supervisors. It would be advantageous if they 
discussed the objectives, learning goals, and expectations of the field 



placement with the agency personnel. This would clearly set the 
learning and the teaching components of the field placements. 

One group placed special emphasis on team learning and team 
teaching. It was suggested that students, doctors, nurses, and workers 
in social work and other disciplines be put in an unstructured setting 
with family planning as a focus to see how teamwork can be developed. 
It was also recommended that this kind of experimental project should 
be thoroughly documented. 

Research 

The meeting on research covered a wide array of topics, ranging 
from the nature and difficulties of research teaching and learning in 
schools of social work to the kinds of research needed to support a 
developmental approach in social work education. The questions, 
issues, and subjects that emerged from the groups may be summarised 
as follows: 

• Questions on the social work role and function in research : Who 
should undertake research activity in social work' What types of 
research are required and how should it be donei* If sucial workers 
are not actively engaged in the conduct of research but instead 
are involved only in the analysis of the results of research, how 
should research data be utilised to maximise the potentials of 
social work? Is it preferable for social workers to become involved 
in research primarily through collaboration with other disciplines 
or should social work develop its own research specialists for inde- 
pendent as well as collaborative activity? 

• Questions relating to the teaching of research : Should research as 
a method be taught as an integral part of social work education 
for all students? Or. should the primary objective be the develop- 
ment in all students of a scientific attitude and research approach 
to be incorporated into social work practise, record keeping. etc.? 
To what extent are schools equipped to teach or produce research 
or both? How can faculty members be trained to use research 
findings in their teaching and to help students develop a scientific 
att'tude and positive feelings about research? To what extent 
should faculty members engage in research in which students 
could be involved? In view of the importance of the inter- 
disciplinary approach in social development, how can other 
disciplines be involved in improving the research component in 
social work education? 

• Issues related to research and some suggested areas of study: The 
groups pointed to a need to test by research the applicability 
of certain social work concepts in different Asian countries. It was 
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also suggested dial ihcvv is a iwvd to study tlic consc-quc-iuvs of 
\aluf < llanos wiiliin a t ulturr and to a.:sc\ss how fuiulioiial or 
dvslunrtional tlirv mav hv. Major rihic al qurstions relating to rv- 
scare li w'i vr raised and rhr |)iol)lrm <lis(ii.ssrd ot how to dral with 
ihr |)ossil)ilitv oi (>rohil>itioiis on the <lissrinination and usr of 
tindings rrgardrd as unaccrptahlr. 
I hr disiussions in tlir groups rovvrrd these- various questions and 

topics in great detail. Some ol the eomnients and conclusions are 

reproduced helow. 

PLACK OF RESEARCH IX SOCIAL WORK EIWCATION 

Resf-are li can he seen in terms of two major foci: research as a part 
ot the total social work process, and specialised academic rc^icarch. It 
is iuore than a mere collec tion of facts and it she)uld he presented to 
the students not only as a means of fact-gathcTing hut also as a form of 
creative ae tivity. Researcli. in fact, cremates the»orie»s and hypothe*se*s for 
empirical thinking and this, inderd, requires an e*le*ment of cre^ative 
thinking. 

I he iraelitional methods of rese^arch ( surveys, etc.) may he used in 
research, hut researcli technology can and must hecome in the 
cm rie iiUmi a part of the wider social work me^thod and a part of 
activities in social welfare agencies as well. In this context, rese^arch 
tends to differ from tlie usual academic method for two re*asons: the 
results of the research nee»d to lie availalile quickly, and re»search is 
e)ften geareel to improvement in practic al service. Both of these reasons 
are of significant value, hut they arc different in purpose from that of 
hasic re.search. 

It is (essential to teach research as a part of the curriculum in schools 
of social work and to draw in memhers of othcT disci[)line^s if the social 
work fac ulties are unahle or ill-equipped to handle it on their own. 
There is no douht that this would accelerate and strengthen the 
development of social work as a profession, thus hridging the gap that 
exists now Ix twec n soe ial work and related profe\ssions. for research is 
a significant eomponent in these other professions. It was agreed thai 
resean h ideas and attitudes should he integrated into all content areas 
of the ( urrit ulum. 

Ir was. howevc'i . felt tliat social work (*ducators should re-orient 
thems<lv<s and formulate tools for measun-ment (such as social 
indicators) : tliey should not l)e overwhelmed with the idea that what 
iIh'v do in terms of proeess and nsults is not measurahle. It is also 
iieirssarv lor soc ial workers to overcome negative feelings toward 
irsrauh ami to learn to draw comparisons hetw<-en researcli and 
dav to (lav soe ial work prae tise. as tliis will enhance llie quality of 
social work prac tise in all fields. 
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Fortunatdy. attitudes toward research by other disciplines, as well 
as by stu ial work, seem to be changing: the idea that a problem is only 
researchable if it can be rendered by statistical means is beginning to 
be oveitome and other methoils. such as participant discussion and 
social interaction, are also becoming acceptable. I'his brings social 
work research more into the mainstream. 

In the context of development, the interdisciplinary approach is 
important, as is the evaluation of development programmes in order to 
assess their effectiveness. Evaluation of the result,^ of research in the 
area of policy and planning is also important if the results are to be 
used as a basis for further action. 

Still in the context of development, research should look at the 
consequences of value change in a culture, and determine when it is 
functional or dysfunctional. 

I be possibility of prohibitions in publishing negative research 
findings must be faced and. if possible, resolved. Social workers must 
be in a position to decide when to take risks and when not to do so ; in a 
situation of political oppres.si(m. it would obviously be a very difficult 
decision. 

It was stressed in the group discussions that students and faculty 
should be encouraged to be both consumers of reseaich findings as 
well as producers of research. It was also thought that more attention 
should be paid to the dissemination of research findings to community 
groups as well as to the sponsors of the research. 

Continuing Education 

Continuing educaticm was considered as necessary for all professions 
at all times because of the continuing development of knowledge, the 
new needs of society, the new demands by practise, and the newly 
developing fields of practise. 

The major ideas that came out in the groups can be summarised 
under the following headings: target groups, objectives and methods, 
and responsibility of the social work schools for continuing education. 

lARdET CROi'PS 

Some groups discussed what continuing education actually means. 
.Mibougb the initial discussitm ranged across a variety of activities, the 
main target groups for continuing education were identified: faculty, 
graduates of social work schools, and others supervisors of social 
work students, persons in other disciplines or professions connected 
with social work, senior civil service officials, politicians, civic 
community leaders, policemen, etc. 
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Faculty: Continuing education for all levels of faculty members was 
given highest priority by some groups. Objectives for faculty are to 
keep ahreust of the knowledge and theories in social work and related 
areas: to extend knowledge in such content areas as policy, planning, 
research, management administration, and social, cultural, 
eccmomic. and political systems; and to develop knowledge and 
understanding of educational processes and skills in teaching. 

One group noted that faculty are usually recruited from practise 
and may. therefore, be teaching primarily from their experience 
rather than from a combination of theory and experience. Another 
point made was that sometimes faculty members find it difficult to 
become learners again, as required by the continuing education 
process. The groups identified a range of methods of continuing 
education for faculty; short-term courses, faculty colloquia. and 
faculty leave for short-term special studies in or out of the country. 

(Graduates of social work schools: The objtcti'.es for graduates are 
to acquire new knowledge: to learn new approaches and new thrusts in 
practise; to gain knowledge needed for newly developing fields of 
practise, for example, family planning and population activities; to 
gain managerial administrative knowledge and skills (especially 
important for those who are employed in middle management posi- 
tions) ; and to increase knowledge of interdisciplinary and inter- 
professional collaborati(m. Methods of continuing education for 
graduates of social work schools could include short-term courses, 
special content courses such as one jn population and family 
planning, seminars, and non-credit cour? as. One group noted a variety 
of teaching methods which could be utilised: discussion groups, panel 
discussions, audio visual aids. ett. 

Others: Courses for those groups incl'.ided under "others" are called 
"service course* ■ in the Philippines. Such courses might vary in length 
according to the needs and interests of the given group. Some might be 
as !ong as a semester; others might only be three or four sessions. The 
main objective appears to be of a **.service" nature, such as an 
orientation to the values and premises of social welfare and social 
work, and interprofessional collaboration. 

HESPOSSIBfUTY OF THE SOCIAL WORK SCHOOL FOR 

co\rL\i'i\(; EDVCA riox 

Some groups asked whether schools ot social work could accept the 
responsibility for including a programme of continuing education as a 
p gular part of their total educational programme. If they did so. th** 
budget of the school must include provisions for financial resources for 
faculty and others who would be needed to conduct the various types 
of continuing education. One group also noted that faculty develop 
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mviM is a pre loiidilioii tor ihv umlcriakinj; of a piojfruinmo of 
1 oiitiiuiiitj4 rdiu ation. 



Recommendations 

I his sciiion cnihodics ihv pos^U)lc arras lor future* collrctlve 
irwlc rtaklnss oi at livitics wbii h may M^vr as inslrunifnlalilies through 
ami within which \\v may ini rcasr our c apacities lo pursue what w^ 
saiti wc wished lo do lUiring the workshop sessions. These recom- 
mendations are therefore action oriented by nature. 

I hese lecommendations are classified into two types: those which 
were explicitly or directly khelled as recommendations by seminar 
pariit ipaius in the discussion groups and workshop sessions, and those 
whi( h were recurrent themes throuj^hout the discussion and workshop 
i«niups and wbic h indirectly or imphcilly h'nd themselves to possible 
A\i\\> of ai tivities on which p»*rticipants may want t<i work with more 
breadth and d(*pth. 

Dinner KtcoMMKMhi ri()\s 

I he efforts to >hill the curricular focus to prevention and develop- 
ment prndun d tlie (pieslion of the readiness of faculty meml»ers to 
take i»n the i orrespondinj^ chan.^in!k{ demands on them. It was 
icpeatetllv ac kiiowledyed that, as teachers, we cannot share what we 
<ln not have, neither can we interact beyond our capacities, rhis. 
vii weil within the reality that most socia' work educators received their 
tiaiiiioK vears back and most likely m a country other than their own. 
leil tn the first recommendation: That ihc l/iSSll hvlp faciUtatv 
tUi ult\ ({i'irlof)nn'nl fnoirramnus on a natioual and ngtonal Ivivi 

As a ( orollarv ti> this first recommendation is the<lominani theme of 
thi- inevitability of innovation in our educa.i'aial methods if we are to 
take or. prevention and development as r-w opportunities in social 
vvmk eduiation. F.very sliifl or added dimension in the school cur 
liiulum is verv clearly linked to eduiational methods. It becomes 
nbvinus ib;it a rhanj>in.u hu us in the curriculum nuist be accom?)anied 
K\ ifHr»\ alive teac hing learning; pioc esses. It is within this content that 
ihi t.illMwinii; re( Mmm<-mlatii>n was j^iven* That thv lASSW hold a 
\f ifunttr u nrk\ht»lf sniiiularly ftu ussvil on rducaHonal nn'thod\ With 
sfhi/l/t rrfrnnrt' to tnuhinfi sonal work uith a dvivlopnuntal 
urn nttitfon 

I heie v^a^ a m'Oeral leelinv; that tlie amount of materials, refer- 
enies. and publications shared during this .seminar wo; ksbop was a 
( leai indii .itioii ni tin- vvealtli t)| materials wbic 1^ may be shared in a 
mtire svstematii antl ( muinuinv; basis among sdiools of social work in a 
given Miinuiv and nn a regional level, perhaps even on an inter 
regini;al level. It was let ommended that this artmty he spurred hy the 
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schoi^ls of sorinl work IhvmsvUrs on a school to school basis or through 
uhafm r insirumcntahly may hv seen as fvasthlv. 

As 4i irsuli ol the formal and inforiual imeracnoii among partiri- 
p.iius. ihcir cNolvrd a n alisation ol ihc valiif of rross-trililisatioii of 
tliou.i;lus and idtMs among pc^opU* trom \.irious rountrics, and uii 
acrrpianii' of how inui h one (ountry inay^' lin from ihorxprriiMuos of 
anoihrr. It is within this prrmisr thai this rrrommciulation cvolvrd: 
That the lASSW faalitatr a faculty and exchange fjrogramme among 
fnlnt uhfHfls. 

Ahhough ihcrt' was a siiu t rr effort and verbal conimitnuMU to gear 
social work within the stream of social devcMopmcnl, there was not 
(*nougli o()portunity to dis\ tiss and arrive at c onerc*te ways and means 
In Ahieh this eould be faeditaied. There was, however, a clear 
indication that the inclusion of population and family planning 
conieni in the social work curriculum providers a viable point of entry 
loi social work in the mainstream of social development. With this as 
the starling point, it was recommendc*d that a seminar specifically on 
scui.d work and social development be undertaken in order to 
understand the full diniensions of gearing social work to social 
deveitMMiUMU. 

RECOMMEMUriOXS FROM RECURRENT THEMES 

The next set of recommendations involvc*s rec urrent themes which 
lend theniselvt s to possible areas of activities which we may wish to 
pursue through sepiinars ami workshops specifically devoted to them, 
riie following have b.^Mi suggesicnl as areas for thorough examination: 

• An activity specificaily designed to explore the various theoretical 
frameworks for social work as a profession in dei eloping countries 
in order to serve as the academic base underlying a practise 
orientation. I he wealth of practise experiences may be used as 
evidence for this thcM)ry building process, 

• ,\ deeper examination of what have been considerc*d universal 
professional values in relation to the socio-cultural orientation of 
different countries i^ the region. This will provide a great impetus 
t«) our efforts to iri.ligenise sorial work curricula, 

• .An experience in an actual interdisciplinary approach to social 
development with specific reference to population and family 
planning, in which participants actually encounter how other 
dis( iplines and professions perceive social workers and how, in 
turn, relate to them in order to carry out development goals. 

• lo exp riment with culture learning as one of the means to 
understan<ling ourselves as social workers in relation to each other 
and to the social organisations of which we are actors as well as 
those* acted upon. 
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• l o cxaniiiu* how rrsrarih may hv utilised as a lurricular area 
with an cinpliasis on sii(Mitiii( attitudo. critical analysis, and 
inquiring outlooks that may pcMvadr i\\v total social work cup 
liuilinn. In tlu* sanu* V(*in. to (*\aminc imtlu-r the utilisation of 
rc'M'oich evidences in c)rder to demonstrate our roles to various 
people in policy and planning hodies. as well as to other 
disc iplines. 

• To examine* specifically the relationship of individual and societal 
interests. parti( ularly witliin the context of Asian societies which 
are tiaditionally family centered and are contemporarily being 
asked to consider national priorities and development plans. 

• A serainar sp(*cifically aimed at examining contemporary issues in 
soi lal work with specific reference to Asia, 'I'his will sensitise or 
de sensitise social work educators to current and emerging trends 
as thes(* atfe( t their professional identity. 

• Seminars tn ass(*ss periodically the gains or. for that matter, set* 
hacks in our attempts to gear the social work curriculum to a 
deve lopmental orientation. Where we said we are now. at this 
Seminar, may s(*rve as our baseline information for this periodical 
assessment. 

• ' The Wav Ahead." an analytic exposition of the seminar- 
w<)rkshop by Dr. Angelina C, Ahnanzor. lASSVV Regional 
Representative for Asia, offered a whole range of rich possibilities 
which can be pursued by schools «)f social work in the region.* 

CONCLUSION 

From my point of view, this Seminar VVorkshop generated, among 
social work educators in Asia, a readiness to take a close analytic look 
at the social ( hanges pervading this region as well as all parts of the 
woiht. a lonuuitment to place social work in the mainstream of 
development cHortsin their respective countries; and a lietermination 
to indigenise mm iai work approaches even as we recognise the value of 
inter( uitural sharing. If. because of family planning, we have tried to 
fact- up to the social work issues that we have posed during this 
Scinina! Wuikshop. then perhaps this is. indeed, the biggest contri 
butinn of family planning to social work education. For IT. in the 
process f»f starting with family planning as an avenue of preventicm 
and tlevelopment. we move to the other parts of the development 
mosaic with the same zeal and vigor, then all the sharing and talking 
we have done here will not have beef; in vain. 
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Program of the Second Asian Regional Seminar: 

"IVIaximising Social Work Potentials for Family Planning and 
Populati' n Activities." 

Contemporary social work professionals perceive iheir cask along three 
levels remedial, preventive and developmental. Whereas in the past, 
social work professionals worked primarily with the underprivileged groups 
in society, today's professional shifts his focus to the normal' population. 
This does not imply that social workers are no more interested in their 
rrniedial functions but rather that they regard their developmental tasks as 
vital: their basic goal is still the improvement of the quality of life for all. 

Social sciemisis have established a link between poverty and large 
families Thv exact causal relationship is not known but its nature 
resembles more a vicious cycie. With poverty comes other social problems 
like crime and delinquency whose roots may be traced to deprivation of 
one form or another. 

On a macro level, national poverty is often prolonged by conditions of 
unrestrained population growth. Much as governments in both developed 
ami developing nations are committed to the task of raising the standard of 
living of their people and maintaining a high level of economic growth, 
many governments have concluded that an unchecked rate of population 
increase swallows up any gain in GNP. I'hus. many countries have adopted 
family planning and population control as a national policy. 

As professionals, we see our responsibility as working side by side with 
the government in this endeavour to raise the standard of living of the 
people. Our interest in family planning and population activities is one 
facet of developmental social work. Because of our interest, we are 
gathered here for the next ten days to examine and sharpen our contri- 
bution to family planning. We hope to maximise our potentials but we 
shall also remember that potential energy remains latent energy until 
converted into tangible contribution. 

JOHN ANG 
Lecturer 

Department of Social Work 
Tniversity of Singapore 
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Monday 3 November 



Morning 
8:30*9:30 

10:00 



Afternoon 
2:00-3:30 



Eusoff College 
Seminar Office 

Ihiiversity Xew 
Lec ture Theatre 3 



Registration 
Opening Ccyemt)n\ 

Presidin.i;: Mrs, Ann Wee 

Seminar Co-Chairman 

Order of Proeeedings: 

1. Mrs. Ann Wee 

Head, Department of Social Work 
University of Singapore: 

WKLCOMK MKSSAGK FROM HOST SCHOOL 

2. Dr. Herman D. Stein 

President, lASSW: 

WFXCOME MESSAGE FROM lASSW 

3. Dr. Angelina C. Almanzor 

Seminar Chairman: 
OVERVIEW OF THE SEMINAR 

4. Roll Call of Participants 

5. The Honourable Mr. Tan Boon Chiang 

Deputy Chairman 
The Council of the University 
of Singapore: 

OPENING ADDRESS 
6* Reception 



PLENARY SESSION I 

Chairman: Dr. Herman D. Stein 
lASSW 



Games Room 



DR. KATHERINE A. KENDALL 

lASSW Secretary -General 
**FOCUS ON PREVENTION A aD 
DEVELOPMEN r: NEW OPPOH I UNITIES 
FOR SOCIAL WORK ElJrJCA 1 lON^* 
Discussion from the floor 



3:45 



Tea 



Lounffe 
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1$2 



4:00-3:00 



Meeting of all Discussion Lcudc-rs Games Room 
and Rapporteurs: "A" and "B" 
Groups 



Tuesday 6 November 



Morning 
9:0010:30 



10:30 



DiscrssioN 

"A" Group Series - Session 1 
Coffee 



10:45-12:30 DISCUSSION 

"A" Grt)up Series - Session 2 



Afterno<}n 
2:00-3:30 



3:30 

3; 45-3: 30 



DISCUSSION 

"A" Group Series — Session 3 



Tea 



PLENARY SESSION II 



Lounge 



Lounge 
Games Room 



Chairman: Mrs. Sybil E. i'rancis 
Jamaica 
REPOR'I S FROM SEMINAR 
DISCUSSION GROUPS FOLLOWED 
BY DISCUSSION FROM THE FLOOR. 



Evening 

7:30 PLENARY SESSION III Games Room 

Chairman: Mrs. Thun^Syn Nco 
Sinj^aporc 

MR MhHERC. NANAVAri Y 
ECAFE Regional Advisoi on Social 
Welfare Aspects of Family Planning 
"THE UN'S PROGRAMME AND 
ACTIVI TIES IN FAMILY PLANNING 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ASIA" 

Discussion iVorn tiie tloor 



ERIC 



Wednesday 7 November 

a(;i:n(:y visits 



Briefing by Dr. Wan lMH)k Kee 



(umu's Room 



Chairman 
Singapore Family IManninc; and 
Population Board 

NATIONAL FAMILY PLANNING 
PROGRAMMK'' 

SINC.APORK VISH S 

Ihins/wrt lauvs Eusofj College at 9: JO a.m. 

(Iroup I • Family Planninj; Clinics as an Integral 



Pan ol the Maternity k Child Health 
Service 

Arranged by I)r, Ann Lee of the 
Ministry of Health 



(irnup 2 - I'nit of Human Reproduction at 



Kandan^ Kerbau Hospital 
Arranj;ed by Prof, S.S. Ratnam 
Professor of Obstetrics &: Gs naecolojuy 
I'niversity of Sinj;apore 



(troup 3 - Abortion and Sterilisation Clinic at 



Thomson Road General Hospital 
Arranj;ed by Dr. Sivasamboo 
Consultant Obstretrieian &: CJynaecolonisi 
Thomson Road General Hospital 



Transfu^rt leaves Eusoff Colleffe at 1:1:") /),nL 

I)elcj;ates to brinj; passports which will be required 



at the Sint{apore/Malaysia border 
Briefint; on Malaysian family plannini; 
programmes by Dr. Shamsuddin bin 
Abdul Rahman, Director of MalaN sian 
Family Plannini^ Board at (ieneral 
IlnspitaK Johore Bahru. 
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Morning 
9:0010:30 



10:30 



Thursday 8 November 

PLENARY SESSION IV 

Ch.iirman: Dr. Dolotis U. Lasaii 
Philippines 

DR. HERMAN D. STEIN 
lASSW President 

"SOCIAL DEVEl.OPMEN r AND 
TRADITIONAL VALUES" 

Discussion from the floor 
Coffee 



(iamcs Room 



10:45 12:30 Dl.SCUSSION 

"B" (iroup Series — Session 4 



Afternoon 
2:00-3:30 



3:30 

3:45-5:30 



DISCUSSION 

"B" (iroup Series - Session 5 

Tea 

DISCUSSION 

"B" (iroup Series - Session 6 



Lounge 



Lounge 



Morning 
9:00-10:00 



10:00 



Friday 9 Novembei 



dames Koom 



PLENARY SESSION V 

Chairman: Mr. IVier Leonard 
I'nited Kingdom 

MR. S.H. PATHAK 

'11 IK .SOCIAL WORKER'S ROLE IN .\ND 
CONTRIBU I ION lO FAMILY PLANNING 
AND POPUL.VnON .\CI IVITIES" 



Coff 



ee 



Lounge 
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10:1512:30 



"RKACTION SKSSION": 
Ml i;H DISCIPLINARY PANKL 

ChairmaiK Mr. INut Lroiutrfl 



United Kingdom 



Afternoon 
2:00-3:30 

3:30 

3:45-5:00 
5:00-5:30 

Fvcning 
7:30 

Morning 
8:00-9:00 



Paiul: 

Dr. (icorgc Worth 
Kducator, Korea 

Dr. Ilcnry Meyer 

Sociologist, Unired States 

Dr. Kmmanuel Voulgaropoulos 
Medical Doctor, United States 

Professor TT.B. Koh 
Lawyer, Singapore 

Discussion from the floor 



DISCUSSION 

**B" Group Scries - Session 7 

fca Lounge 

DISCUSSION 

"B" Group Scries - Session 8 

WORKSHOP 

Group Series: Meeting to elect 
Chairmen and Rapporteurs 

Meeting of Asian Regional Association 
of Schools of Social Work 



Saturday 10 November 
Meeting of Workshop Chairmen and Rapporteurs 





Monday 12 November 

Morning 

9:00-10:30 PLENARY SESSION VI Games Room 

Chairnun: Mrs. Esther C. Viloria 

Philippines 
FOCUS ON CURRICULUM BUILDING: 
WHAT WE ARE DOING 

1. Dr. Solcdad Florcndo 

Schools of Social Work 

Association of the Philippines 

AN OVERALL VIEW OF CURRICULUM 

2. Miss Ehihc Kashiinchi 

FIELD LEARNING AND TEACHING: 
IRAN EXPERIENCE 

3. Dr. Aquila Kiani 

RESEARCH IN FAMILY PLANNING: 
PAKISTAN 

10:30 Coffee Lounge 

10:45-12:30 4. Mrs. Sybil Francis 

CONTINUING EDUCATION AND 
TRAINING OF NON-SOCIAL WORK 
PERSONNEL: JAMAICA 

Discussion from the floor on all four reports 
RESOURCE PERSONS 

Mrs. Maxine Ankrah 

lASSW Consultant, Africa 

Miss Lu/ Rodriguez 

lASSW Representative, Latin America 

Dr. Shamsuddin bin Abdul Rahman 
Malaysia 

Mr. Peter Leonard 
United Kingdom 

Dr. Henry Meyer 
U.S.A. 

Dr. D.I. Pakshong 
Singapore 

Dr. S.S. Ratnam 
Singapore 

Dr. Mildred Sikkema 

er!c ' ' 161 ^57 



Al'icrnoon 
2:()0-:i::i0 

3:43-3:30 

Morning 
9:00-10:30 

10:30 

10:43 12:30 

Afternoon 
2:003:30 

3:30 

3:45.5:30 



FAoning 
7:30 



WORKSHOP: •t"'(;RorP SKRIKS 
VVoilvNliiip on (!iiinM- (iimU'ni Session 1 

Workshop on Course Content Session 2 
Tuciday 13 November 

Worksiiop on Course Content Session 3 
Colfee LouHfii' 
Workshop on Course Content - Session 4 



Workshop on Field Learning and 
leaching - Session 5 

lea Lounge 

Workshop on Field Learning and 
Teaching — Session 6 



PLENARY SESSION VII Oames Room 

Presiding: MRS. KATHERINE B. OETTINGER 
lASSW Chief Project Consultant 
*\SIIOW AND TKLL" 

An intormal session on teaching materials and audio- 
visual aids 



Morning 
9:00-10:30 



10:30 



Wednesday 14 November 

Workshop on Continuing Education - 
Session 7 

Coffee Loungv 



10:45-12:30 Workshop on Continuing Education — 
Session 8 
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Aftonioim 
2:0():i::i() 

:i::io 

3:45-5:30 



Morning 
9:00- 10:30 



10:30 
10:451:00 



1:00 



Woiksliiip oil K(*s(Mi4'h Si-Nsion \) 

Win kshop on Rrsraich Session 10 
Tluirsdav 15 November 



PLKNARY SKSSION VIII 



(iamcs Room 



(lliairman: l)r, Anjuelina C;. Alman/or 

lASSW Reijicuuil Representative 
Asia 

RKPOR riN(; ON riiK workshop rilKMKS 

1 . Course Content 

2. Field Learnmj; and Teaehinj; 

3. Continuing Kducation 

4. Researeh 

5. An Overview of Ree<imnu .idations - 

l)r« IX Lasan 



C:o!lee 



LoUHfii' 



PLIINARY SKSSION IX 
CLOSIN(; SESSION 

Presidinji;: Mrs. Ann Wee 

Seminar Co-Chairman 
TIIK WAY AIIKAl) 

1. Dr. Angelina C. Alman/or 

Seminar Chairman 

2. Representatives from; 

Ihe Partieipants 

- Asian Regional Association ot 
Scho(*ls of" Social Work 

— .Sinj;apore Association of Sticial W<irkcr.s 
Host School 

3. Dr. Katherine A. Kendall 

Secretary Ceneral of lASSW and 
Project Director 



Buffet I.iuuh 



Kusoff College 
Quadrangle 
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HOSPITALITY AND KN FI- RTAINMICN I 
Monday 5 NoNcmhor 



Kvenin); 
7:30 



FA'cning 
8.00 



Kvening 



Kvniing 
8:00 



F.vcning 
7:30 



DINNKR 

Hosted by Mr. Peng Liang 
President 

Singapore Council of Social Service 
Wednesday 7 November 



Atter-dinner visit to The National 
Youth leadership draining 
Institute to meet Mr. Tun Kin 
lliant statT and trainees of the 
Institute, at an informal recepticm 



Thursday 8 November 
**II()ML HOSPITALITY'* NIGHT 

Saturday 10 November 

**CULTURALSIIOW" 

Organised by V\c Singapore 
Association of Social Workers 

Sunday 1 1 Novembei 

DINNKR 

Hosted by the Singapore 
Association of Social Workers 



Hotel Premier 
(Poolside) 
\assim Hill 



Sationai Youth 
lA'adersliip 
Trainitif; 
Institute 
South Buona 
Vista Road 



Eusoff College 



()\j jul Hestau' 
rant, Ret^ional 
Eniilish iMHi^uage 
Ci Htrc, Orauffe 
Grove Road 



I'.vening 



Monday 12 November 
•IIOMK HOSPITALITY" NKIIIT 
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DISCISSION C;R( -LP ARRAN(;F,MKNrs I OR 
•• \"(;R<)ri' KKII S: SKSSIONS 



Crouf'i 
.Xl 

A2 
A.1 
A4 



IHxiussion l.tuidfrs 

Mrs. lholm.1 I.F.K MKNDO/A 

Philippines 
Mrs. NcsrinCl RAN 

'rurkoy 

Mrs. MyoiiK \\cun\i, KHKL 
Korea 

Dr. Ali BI S I AM 
Indoncsid 



Kaf'ftortrurs 



Venue 

Games Room 



Mr. V. N ADA RAJAH 

Sri Lanka 
Mr. Bashir A. CIIAL'DIIRY Lounge 

Pakistan 

Miss D.K. VAII HILLNCAM First Floor 
Sin{(;apore Common Room 

Mr. Par\i2 B. NOORAFSHAN Library- 
Iran Second Floor 



DISCUSSION (;ROt'P ARRANGKMKNTS FOR 
"B" CROUP SKRIKS: SKSSIONS 4-8 



(irnups IHsi'tLssion i.i'udt'rs 

Bl Mi.ssM. J. KINSKY 
ilon^ Konv( 

B2 Dr. Sniedad A I I-ORF.NDO 
nulippincs 

B:i Miss Sema Kl* 1 
Turkey 

B4 Dr. Ahn Jullah MI.\ 
Bangladesh 



Rapporteurs Venue 
Miss June DOLLY-BESSON Games Room 
Jamaica 

Mr. SanK Nak II A 
South Korea 



Lounge 



Mr. SOKTARSO 
Indonesia 

Miss Nanlanee JAYASUT 
Thailand 



First Floor 
Common Room 

Library 
Second Floor 
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I)IS( I SSION • 

u • '• 

A 1 

MI.NI)()/A. Mrs. riuliiu 

Dist ussioii l.catkT 
XADAR AJAH. Mr. V. 

Kjppurtcur 
CAMI. Mr. Bui I hc 
DOI.I.Y-BKSSON. Miss luiu- 
(;rnKRRh/. Mrs. Fclilisiina 
KIAM. Dr. <.Mrs.) .\(|uil;i 
Ki.M. .Mr. l)(i(k-.|(i(in 
KL' T. .Miss Scma 
.NA.M. Mr. Sac jin 
NA.NAV.M IY. .Mr. .Mihcr C. 
()CA.MI'C\ .Mrs. Ali( ia 
RODRKH K/.. Miss Luz K. 
.SOKTARSO. .Mr. 

V<)ri.(;AR()P(>i:i.()S.I)r. K. (.M.D.) 
WKK. .Mrs. Ann h. 



•(.Roip si:ru;s 



.\ L' 

(U RA.V. .Miss .Ncsriii 

Disi iissiou Leader 
CIIAI DIIRY. .Mr. Hashir A. - 

RapporU'iir 
li.Vn r.NC. .Mrs.I iilclidad F. 
CI.'ARDA.SIIA.M. .Mrs. I'aritlichr 
.|.\YA.SIT. .Miss Nantancc 
KI.M. .Mr. YoiiK .Mo 
I.A.SA.N. Dr. (.Mrs.) Dolores B. 
LIYAN.UJF.. .Mr. .Mathu II. 
OK rri.NGF.R. .Mrs. Kathcrinc B. 
I'.VniAK. .Mr. S.II. 
Tl I.LOCII-RKin. Miss Jean 
.MOO.N.Mrs. (.M ittluws) Insook 

.Miss .'V^nes 
SI KIN. Dr. (Mr.) Herman D. 



A 

RIIF.Fl. .Mrs. .Mvouni; lleuni{ 

Discussion Leader 
VAILTlIII.LNd.VM. .Miss D.K. 

Rapporteur 
ATAI LLAIL .Mrs. Qamar 
BO.MFACK). Dr. (.Mr.) .Manuel F. 
Bl l.r r. Mrs. Isil 
ILX.SHA.NCIII. .Miss Llahe 
K.\Y. .Mrs. Ka/uko T. 
KKNDALL. Dr. (Mrs.) Katlurine A. 
KI.NSKY.. Miss .M.J. 
LFO.NARD. .Mr. Peter 
.MAR.SA.MAN. .Mr. J. 
MIA. Dr. (.Mr.) Ahmadullali 
O.NG l Y. .Mrs. Delit ia 
RKJBY. .Mr. Barry D. 
WOR FU. .Mr. (uorge C. 



A 4 

BI S F.VM. .Mr. Ali 

Discussion Leader 
.\()()R.\F.SIIA.\. Mr. I'ar\is B. - 

Rapporteur 
AL.MA.N/.OR. Dr. (Mrs.) A;iKi:linaC. 
.VNKR.ML .Mrs. F. .Maxin. 
A.WVLR. .Mr. Salahuddii, 
BI.N I A.SAN. .Mrs. Warunce 
FI.()RI..\I)(). .Mrs. Soledad (.M.D.) 
FRA.NCIS. .Mrs. .Svbil K. 
1 1 A. .Mr. San«.\ak 
KI.M. .Mrs. Sun Sim 
.MLYKR. Dr. (.Mr.) lUnrv 
.MO.MF.N. .Mr. .M.A. 
FIII NC;. .Mrs. Syn Nco 
VII.ORIA. .Mrs. Kstlier C. 
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DISCI SSION -IV (.RDi r SKKII S 



.\/. 



in' 



H I 

KINShY. Miss M. j. 

Discussion Leader 
IMH.I.Y BKSSON. Missjunc 

R.i|>|Hirtcur 
ANKRAII. Mrs. K. M.ixinc 
BONIFACIO. Dr. (Mr.) .Manuel V. 
BI LIT. .Mrs. Isil 
CA.NH. .Mr. Bui The 
GHARDASIIA.M. .Mrs. I'arithchr 
(H'l lKKKF./, .Mrs. Feliiisima 
KIANI. .Mr. (.Mrs.) A()u.ia 
KI.M. .Mr. YonK .M<- 
.MKYFR. Dr. (.Mr.) Henry 
.MO.MFN. Mr. .M A. 
N'.VM. .Mr. Sae.Jin 
F.VHIAK..Mr. S.I I. 
IIIL'NC;. .Mrs. Syn Neo 

B -i 

KIT. .Miss Senia 

Discussion Leader 
SOF I ARSO. .Mr. 

Rapporteur 
.M..MA.N/.()R. Dr. (Mrs.) Am;ilina C. 
B.VnTNG. .Mrs. Fidel idad F. 
OIAI'DIIRY. .Mr. Bashir A. 
FRANCIS. .Mrs. Sybil L. 
K.\Y. Mrs. Ka uki) T. 
I.IYANA(;F. .Mr. MatUu 11. 
.MOON. Mrs. Insook (.Matthews) 
NANAS A I I Y. .Mr. .Meher C 
NOORAV SIIAN. .Mr. Tar-i/. B. 
ON(; . .Mrs. Ddicia 
VAILT IILINC.A.M. .Miss O.K. 
Vori.riAROPOl LOS. .Mr. L. (.M.D.) 



B i; 

H. ORKNDO. .Mrs. Soledad A. 
(M.D.) ' Discussion Leader 

IIA. Mr. SanK Nak • 

Rapporteur 
AI ACI.LAH. .Mrs. Qamur 
BIN T.XSAN. .Mrs. Warunec 

I. ASAN. Dr. (.Mrs.) Dolores B. 
.MARSAMAN. Mr..). 
NADAR.\JAH. Mr. V. 

.NG. Miss A^ncs 

Ot ri lNGFR. Mrs. Kathcrine B. 
RIIKE. >.frs. Myoun^ llcun^ 
RIGBY. Mr. Barry D. 
STFIN. Dr. (Mr.) Herman D. 
VILORIA. Mrs. Esther C. 
WFF. Mrs. Aur F. 
WORTH. Mr. George C. 

B-4 

.MIA, Dr. (Mr.) Ahmadulluli - 

Discussion Leader 
J.\YASl'T. Miss Nantanee - 

Rapporteur 
ANWFR. Mr. SalahiuUin 
BCS I AM. Mr. Ali 
(;i'RAN. .Miss Ncsrin 
KASIIANCHI. .Miss Flahe 
KFNDALL. Dr. (Mrs.) Kathcrine A. 
KI.M. .Mr. Dock-joon 
KI.M. .Mrs. Sun Sim 
I.FF-.MFNDO/.A. .Mrs. Thelma 
I.LON.XRI). .Mr. Peter 
OCA.Ml'O. .Mrs. Alicia 
RODRIC.L'F/.. Miss l.u/ F. 
11 LLOCII-RFID. Miss Jean 
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WORKSHOP: "C" GROIV SI.RII-S 



Ml I'llu rshifi l.i\t 



C 1 

AI.MANZOR. Dr. AnstliiuC 
BI I.IT. Mrs. Isil 
CAHN. Mr. Bui The 
DOI.l.Y BF.SSON. Miss June 
FI.ORK.NDO. Mrs. Si.lidad A. (M.P.) 
J.\Y.\SIT. .Miss Nantancc 
KIAM. Dr. (.Mrs.) Aquila 
KI.M. .Mr. Dock Joon 
KI.M. .Mrs. Sun Sim 
NADAR.XJAII. .Mr. V, 
MF.YF.R. Dr. (.Mr.) Ilcnry 
NANAV.Vri Y. .Mr. .Mchcr C. 
OK rriNGF.R. .Mrs. Katherine B. 
VILORIA. Mrs. Ksther C 



C -2 

ANKRAII. .Mrs. F. Ma.xine 

BI SFA.M. .Mr. Ali 

CIIARDASIIA.M. Mrs. Pariihchr 

CrR.XN. Miss Ncsrin 

K.\Y. Mrs. Kaxuko T. 

I.FF MFNDO/.A. .Mrs. Thtlma 

I.IYAN.XGF. Mr. Mathu 

NAM. Mr. Sat-Jin 

NG. .Miss .Xgnts 

P.VniAK.Mr. S.H. 

RIIFF. Mrs. Myoung llcung 

THUNG. Mrs. Syn Nco 

rULI.OCH RFID. Miss Jean 

VOUI.GAROP()UI.OS, Mr. K. (M.D.) 



C 3 

.\TAUI.I,An. Mrs. Qamar 
BINTASAN. .Mrs.Waruntc 
BONIFACIO. Dr. Manuel F. 
FRANCIS. .Mrs. Sybil E. 
GUI IFRRFZ. Mrs. Felii isima 
KF.NDAI.I.. Dr. (Mrs.) Katherine A. 
KIM. Mr. Yonn .Mo 
.MOON, .Mrs. (.Matthews) Insook 
.MOMKN. Mr. M. A. 
NOORAFSHAN. Mr. Parviz B. 
()CA.MPO. Mrs. Alicia 
SOE I ARSO, Mr. 
VAII.TIIILINGAM. Miss D.K. 
WORTH, Mr. George C. 



C-4 

BA rn.NG. Mrs. Fidclidad F. 
CIIAIJDHRY. Mr. Bashir A. 
IIA. Mr. Sang Nak 
KASHANCHI, Miss Llahe 
KINSFY. Miss M.J. 
KUT. Miss Sema 
LASAN. Dr. (Mrs.) Dolores B. 
LEONARD. Mr. Peter 
MARSAMAN,Mr.J. 
MIA, Dr. (Mr.) Ahmadullah 
ONG-UY, Mrs. Delitia 
RIGBY. Mr. Barry D. 
RODRIGUEZ. Miss Luz E. 
SIKKEMA, Dr. Mildred 
WEE. Mrs. Ann E. 
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appendix b 



List of Participants 

Second Asian Regional Seminar 



REPRESENTATIVES OF PILOT SCHOOLS 



Bangladesh 

MIA. Dr. ( Mr.) AhinaduIIah 
MOMKN. Mr. M A. 

Institute of Social Welfare and Research 

University of Dacca 

Dacca, Bangladesh 

Indonesia 

BUSTAM.Drs. (Mr.) Ali 
SOETARSO. Mr. 

School of Social Welfare 

Jl. Ir H.Juanda271 

Bandang, Indonesia 

Iran 

GHARDASHAM, Mrs. Parichehr 
NOORAFSHAN, Mr. Parviz B. 

Teheran School of Social Work 

P.O. Box 2851 

Teheran. Iran 



Jsmaica 

DOLLY BESSON, Miss June 
TULLOCHREID, Miss Jean 
Department of Sociology 
L'niversity of West Indies 
Mona, Kingston 7, Jamaica 



Korea 

KIM, Mr, Dock Joon 
KIM. Mr. Yong Mo 

Department of Social Work 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 

Chung Ang University 

Seoul, Korea 

MOON, Mrs. Insook ( Matthews) 

RHEE, Mrs. MyongHeung 
Department of Social Work 
EWHA Women's University 
Seoul, Korea 



HA, Mr. Sang Nak 
NAM, Mr. Sae jin 

Department of Social Work 

College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 

Seoul National University 

Seoul, Korea 

Pakistan 

KIANLDr. (Mrs.) Aquila 
Department of Social Work 
University of Karachi 
University Road 
Karachi-32, Pakistan 
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ATAULLAH. Mrs. Qamar 
CHAUmiRY. Mr. Bashir A 
Social Work IVp.iriinnii 
l-niversiiy ot ihe Panjab 
Lahore*. Pakistan 

Philippines 

OCAMPO. Mrs. Alicia 
Social Work IVparimeni 
Asian Soc iai Institute 
1518 Lt'on GuintoStrm 
Malate 

Manila. Philippines 

ONC rV. Mrs. Dt licia 
College of Social Work 
Ontro Kscolar l-niversity 
Mendiola Street 
Manila. Philippines 



BA 11 1 NO. Mrs. Fideliclad F. 
Department of Social Work 
('oncordia College 
17:i9 Herran 

Manila n*4()l. Philippines 

Gl^TIERRKZ. Mrs. Felicisima 
.Snc iaI Work Department 
Maryknoll College. Katipunan Road 
Quezon City. Philippines 

KAY. Mrs. Kazuko F. 

Fhe Philippine School ot Social Work 
Philippine Women's University 
1743 Taft Avenue 
Manila. Philippines 
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LKKMF.NDOZA. Mrs. Fhelma 
Institute of Social Work and 
(annnuinity Development 
I'niversity of the Philippines 
Diliman Quezon City. Philippines 

Sri Lanl(a 

LIYANAGE. Mr. .MathuH. 
Sri Lanka School of Social Work 
82. r)th Lane 
Colpetty 

Colombo 3. Sri Lanka 



Thailand 

BIN ! ASAN. Mrs- Warunee 
JAYASU F. MissNantanee 

Faculty of Social Administration 

'Fhammasat University 

Bangkok 2. l hailand 



Turl(ey 

BULin*. Mrs. Isil 
GURAN. MissNesrin 

Social Services Academy 

197 Gift Asfalt 

Kecioren 

Ankara. Turkey 



Vietnam 

CANH. Mr. Bui The 

National School of Social Work 
Ministry of Social Welfare 
3:i Vinh-Vien 
Saigon 10. South Vietnam 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF PILOT ASSOCIATIONS 



Schools of Social Work Association of the Philippines (SSWAP) 



BONIFACIO. Dr. ( Mr.) Manuel F. 
Institute of Social Work and 
Community Developmcni 
L'nivfrsiiy of ihe Philippines 
Diliman. Quezon City, Philippines 



FLORFNIK). Dr. ( Mrs.) .Soledad A. 
College of .Social Work 
Centre) Fscolar University 
Mendiola Street 
Manila, Philippines 



OTHER PARTICIPANTS 
Hong Kong 

KIN.SFY. Miss .M.J. 

Department of Social Work 
l iiiversiiy of H«)nK Kong 
Fokfulam Road 
I long Kong 

N(i. Miss Agnes 

Department of Social Work 
Chung Chi College 
'I'he Chinese University of Hong Kong 
Shatin. Hong Kong 

Malaysia 

MAJFFD. Mrs. Ann 

.Ministry of Welfare Service 

Jalan Semantan 

Kuala l.ampur. Malaysia 

Slnganore 

AN(;. Mr. John 
Department of Social Work 
I niversiiy of Singapore 
Singapore 10 



Singapore (continued) 

BROHIER. Mrs, B, 
Asia Foundation 
Singapore 

CUKN. Mrs. S.S, 
Ministry of Health 
Singapore 

(;()ll. Mr, KeeSiang 

Singapore Association of 
Social Workers 
Singapore 

I ANC;, Mrs, Chor Hiap 
Singapore* (Council of Social Service 
Singapore 

I nunc;, .Mrs. Syn Neo 
Drpaitnient of Social Welfare 
Sing.ipore 

\ ArmiLIN(;HAM, MissD K. 
Department of Social Work 
University of Singapore 
Singapore 10 



ANNING COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

.MANZOR. Dr, ( Mrs.) Angelina C. Chairman 
lASSW Asian Regional Representative 
The Philippine School «)f Social Work 
Philippine Women's University 
174!i 1aft Avenue 
Manila. Philip|fli|fs 



1ERLC BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



WF.K. Mrs. Ann .Co Chairman 
Department of Social Work 
University «)f Singapore 
Singapore 10 
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KASHANCin, MiSsF.lahe 

IVheran Sc hool ot Soc iai Work 
l».(> «ox *J8:M 
'iVhoian, Iran 



NADARAJAII, Mr. V. 



KIM, Mrs. Sun Sim 



Sri Lanka School of Soc iai Work 
82. TmH I.anr 
(.'olpriiy 

Colombo Sri I.anka 




Drpartmoni of Soc ial Work 
F.WHA Women's rniversiiy 
11 1 Dae Hyun Dong 
S* oul. Korea 



OF/mNGKR, Mrs. Kaiherine B. 
International Association 
of Schools of Social Work 
:Vir) Fast 46th Street 
New York, N.Y, 10017 

VII.ORIA, Mrs. FsiherC. 
Department of Social Work 
Institute of Social Work and 
Community Development 
llniversity of the Philippine . 
Diliman. Quezon City. Phihppines 



{alanlr. II. Juanda 27 1 
Bandung. Indonesia 

RESOURCE/ PROGRAMME PERSONS 

ANKRAH. Mrs. F. Maxine( lASSW Regional Consultant for Africa) 
2r) Chemin des Palettes 
(irand I.ucy 
(ieneva. Switzerland 

FRANCIS, .Mrs. Syhil F. ( Soc iaI Work Fducator) 
Social Welfare d raining Centre 
I'niversitv of the West Indies 
Mona Kingston 7. Jamaica 

KF.NDAI.I.. Dr. ( Mis.) Katherine A. 

( I.ASSW .Sec retary (leneral and Projec t Director) 
lntt*rnational Association of 
St hools of So( iaI Work 

Fast 4Hih Street 
New York. .N.Y. 10017 

KOII. Assoc . Prof. 11. B. ( Dean) 
Fac uliv of Law 
I'niversitv of Singa})ore 
Singa|)ore 10 
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LASAN. Dr.( Mrs.) Dolores B. 
( Representing Asian Regional Association of Schools of 
Soc ial Work) 

Philippine School of Social Work 
Philippine Women's University 
174:iTaft Avenue 
Manila. Philippines 

LKONARD, Mr. Peter ( Social Sciences and Social Work) 
National Institute for Social Work 
5 I'avistock Place 
London WCIH 9SS. England 

MKYER. Dr. ( Mr.) Henry ( Sociologist) 
Social Work Education and 

Population Program 
The University of Michigan 
1015 East Muron 
Ann Arbor. Michigan 48104 

NANAVATTY. Mr. MeherC. ( U.N. Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East) 

United Nations Economic Commission 

for Asia and the Far Elast 
Sala Santitham 
Bangkok 2. Thailand 

PAKSHONG Dr. D.J. ( Senior Health Officer) 
Maternal and Child Health Services 
Ministry of Health 
Singapore 

PA I HAK. Mr. S.H. { Social Work Educator) 
Delhi School of So( iai Work 
I niversity of Delhi 
:i University Road 
Delhi 7. India 

RAHMAN. Dr. Shamsuddin bin Abdul ( Director) 
Malaysia Family Planning Board 
Johore Bahru. Malaysia 

RAINAM. Dr. S.S. (Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology) 
University of Singapore 
Singapore 10 
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RODRICU'EZ. Miss l.uz E. ( lASSW Rtgional Roprt'scmative 
for Latin Ainorica) 
Ap.iitado 7718 
Funania9. Fanaina 

SIKKKMA. Dr. Miklrai ( Social Work Kducator) 
V26 Halaki Strtri 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96821 

S I KIN. Dr. ( Mr.) Herman D. ( lASSW President) 
IiitcriKitional Associaiion of Schools 

of So( ial Work 
:i I.') Fast 16th Strt'ft 
NVw York. N.Y. 10017 

VOl lXiAROPOUl.OS. Dr. ( Mr.) Emmanuel ( Medical Doctor) 
.School of Puhlic Health 
I'nivc'rsity of Hawaii 
\HW East VVe.st Road 
Honolulu. Hawaii 96822 

WINFIEl.D. Dr. ( Mr.) Gerald E. 

.Xgencv for International Development 
Manpower and In.stitutions Division 
I»HA POP MI 
Washinsttm. D.C. 20523 

WOR HI. Mr. C;eorgeC. ( Population Expert) 
The Population Council 
P.O. B«)x No. 83 
Mwang Wha Moon 
Seoul. Korea 
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SEMINAR STAFF 



(*IIAN(i. Mrs. Bni^C:hoo( Seminar Adniinistralivr Offitrr) 
c o Dc'paitiiUMU ot Social Work 
I 'nivfrsiiy of Singapore 
Singapore 10 

CIIKAII. Mr. Hock Bnig ( Semin. r Publications Arrangements) 
Department of Social Work 
I'niversity of Singapore 
Singapore 10 

RI(;BY. Mr. Barry I). ( lASSW Programme Specialist) 
International Association of 
Sc hools of So( ial Work 
.ilf) Kast 4fith Street 
New York. N. Y. 10017 
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INTIRNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 

C D I r S<'wt New Vofk V Y 10017 



